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PREFACE 


This volume contains the beginnings of French history from 
prehistoric times to the advent of the Capets. The "worlvs of 
our predecessors have been a gi-eat guide and lielp, above all 
the monumental work of Fustel dc Coulangcs on the institutions 
of Roman Gaul and the age of the I\Iero^^ngians and the Carlo- 
vingians, a work which is unique in its precision and wealth of 
information, its clarity of thought and its accuracy of expres- 
sion. Worthy of the master is the great work of his disciple, 
Camille Jullian. The magnificent ijicturc he has drarni of 
Celtic and Roman Gaul is arresting by reason of its varied and 
abimdant laiowledge, and perhaps even more on account of its 
brilliance of style and its happy boldness of thought. Gaitle 
MSrovingienne by IMaurice Prou is a masterpiece. As for the 
marvellous Prolegomcnes of Benjamin Gudrard, praise is super- 
fluous. And, as may well be imagined, the great works of 
Bayet, C. Pfistcr, A. IGcinclausz, and G. Bloch, the accurate 
studies of Louis Halphen, the stirring religious history of , 
Georges Goyau and the clear, strong pages of Imbart de la 
Tour have not been neglected. 

At the end of each chapter will be found, not the bibliography 
of the subject, wliich would have overflowed the limits of this 
book, but an indication of the sources and the works to which 
we have been more particularly indebted, as well as such works 
the perusal of which would, in our opinion most successfully 
complete the pages which follow. 

To our predecessors we owe much ; we have delved whole- 
heartedly into their works, and we cordially aclaiowledge our 
indebtedness to them. 

Fr. F.-B. . 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


The territorj’’ of Gaul in the primarj’^, secondary and tertiary 
era ; the appearance of man. The divisions of the quaternary 
era. The quaternary era : the Chcllcan, Acheulean, Slousterian, 
Solutrean, Aurignacian, and iSIagdalcnian epochs. The features 
of each of these epochs. The capital of the prehistoric period, 
the Eyzies in Dordogne. These six epochs make up the palmolithic, 
or the chipped stone age, succeeded after a long interval called the 
hiatus by the neolithic or the polished stone age. The palafittes 
or lake dwellings. The bronze age folloivcd by the iron age 
vrliich inaugurated the historic era. 


Prehistoric 

Gaul. 


T he territory to-day occupied by France, the boundaries 
of -udiich have for centuries been unanimously con- 
sidered to be the Rliine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, 
the P5Tenees and the Atlantic, has from the earliest times 
undergone certain transformations -vvliich geologists have made 
it their task to describe. This long period of 
formation has been divided by them into four 
epochs, each of which lasted several milleniums, 
and which they called the primary era, in v.'hich the continents 
first appeared and outside Europe a fevr chains of mountains 
■^ere formed; the secondary era, characterised by a great exten- 
sion of the sea in southern Europe and the emergence of the 
northern regions out of the vraters : and the tertiary' era when the 
■«^aters once more covered the soil of Gaul, but when the central 
niouutain mass stood out like an island, extending from the 
i^Iorvan mountains in the north to the ifontagne hToir and the 
Lacaune mountains in the .south, and from west to east from 
the Limousin to the Cevennes. In the south, the Pj.Tenees reared 
their crests, and the Alps arose in the east. A second island 
then came to hghth— Brittany, v/hieh svere a.dd^ the islands 

of Normandy, followed by a third, the Vosges, i nat sre know 
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THE EARLIEST TIMES 


as the Basin of Paris was a gulf the waters of wliich washed 
the shores of Brittany, the central body and the Vosges. 
Lastly, in the quaternary era the continents assumed the 
shape in ivhich ive Icnow them, and man appeared. 

As regards organic life, the primary era is characterised by 
the reign of the nautiUtes— -mysterious submarine creatures 
composed of a head and four members, all the species of which 
are to-day extinct — and by the appearance of the batrachians ; 
tile vertebrates being represented only by fish and above all 
by numerous reptiles. 

In the secondary era appeared the first form of mammalia — 
the marsupials, uhose young were born as embryos which 
remained attaclied to the mother's breasts before they could 
live independently of her. These primitive mammalia came to 
light during the tertiary era, and at the same time the great 
saurians developed their monstrous forms — the dinosaurs, an 


order of reptiles, with skins either bare or covered by bony scales. 
Reptilian birds disported themselves in the luxuriant vegetation. 

The tertiary era was glorified by a magnificent flora. It 
was the age of the great lakes, and the reign of the mammalia 
— ^the pachyderms, the ruminants and the great mammalian 
fish, the cetaceans. The first monkeys snimg in the branches 
of the trees, and the proboscideans, mammals with trunks like 
that of the elephant, trampled dovTi the 'wild vegetation 
surrounding the marshes. 

Some scientists place man as early as the tertiary era, but it 
was in the quaternary that he appeared as the master of nature 
and her products. 

J.-H. ilosny the elder, a novelist who, like Bnlzac^ made 
more than one incursion into the domain of liistory, and, like 
liim, illumined it with flashes of genius, has given us a striking 
picture of the man of the quaternary era. Speaking of the 
man of over a hundred thousand years ago, he says : — ^ 

“ Our ancestors of old used to light fires on tlie cold nights 
that were so full of terrors, when the fearsome mnehairodus 
wn. T» i meat-eating feline like the tiger) witli its dngger- 

Tbe Hunters, canines was still hunting its prey in the 
same pastures as the mastodont, the tropical elephant, t c 
tertiary rhinoceros, and the hipparion ** (the ancestor of our 
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horse, with three toes, of whieh the middle one was the largest. 
Julius Caesar’s horse, to which he raised a statue in front of 
the temple of Venus Genetrix, was an animal of this description, 
and examples of it existed in the nineteenth centur}'^ — an 
extraordinary phenomenon of atavism). 

“ Man,” continues J.-H; Rosny, “ doubtless already showed 
well-marked variations — sometimes endowed with the strength 
of the gorilla and of a powerful build, sometimes weaker and 
more dependent on guile — ^in fact, combining the characteristics 
from wliich the thousand and one varieties of tlic present day 
have been developed, a feeble animal compared with the wild 
beasts which could have annihilated onr tigers with one blow 
of their claws, and the herbivores of which the mammoth and 
the elephant are but the dwarfed descendants. It is with fi 
shudder of pity that we picture to ourselves a small band of 
men on our French soil, during the flint age at Thenay.” 
Thenay is a commune of Loir-et-Chcr, where the Abbe Bourgeois 
found in 1865 flint cliippings which led certain archccologists 
to place the advent of man in the tertiary era. 

“ The band of men would be encamped on the confines of a 
forest, or by a river, bordering a plain intersected by swamps. 
Wild animals abounded in the M’^oods, in the high grasses and 
waters. Terrifying creatures had increased and multiplied. 
Herds of herbivores w’andered about under the leadership of 
ferocious males. As yet no metaphysic of Good and Evil 
existed. . . . The universal^ destruction of the weak by the 
strong, of the stupid by the clever, of the solitary ones by the 
packs, went on without any reflection on the cruelty of natural 
laws. The beauty of the world was compounded of a colossal 
harmony of gro^vth and murder, suffering and joy, love and 
hunting.” 

Man had not yet learnt the cultivation of cereals or of textile 
plants. He had not yet shut himself up in caves, or sub- 
terranean shelters; he lived in the open air, in the hollows of 
the valleys, in the depths of virgin forests, or else on the plateaux 
which stood out above the watersheds. On the heir^hts from 
which may be seen the shining waters of the Somme, the Seine, 
and the Meuse, he made his first appearance in Gaul. 

This was the period called by Camille Jullian “ the age of 
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the hunters,” the longest of the stages in human development. 
It continued for tens of thousands of years and only ended a 
few inilleniums before our own age. U&n required this long 
period of time to rid Gaul of the monsters which snarmed there 
^^\lld felines, cave bears and the giant hyiena. And it was 
only after this fierce fight of centuries that, feelmg himself 
master of the soil, he was able to set to v, ork to cultivate it, to 
sow seed, and enjoy the fruits of his harvests. 

The four eras, which we have just enumerated- — ^the primary, 
the secondary, the tertiary and the quaternary — were in their 
turn subdivided into several epochs, identified by geologists 
according to ” strata.** We are only concerned with the 
quaternary epoch, in which man made his first appearance. 

But perhaps the reader may wish to interrupt us. These 
successive eras, he may object, existed thousands and thousands 
of years before histone times, they have left no -wntten records, 
no inscriptions; how then can v,e form any idea, howc\cr 
vague, of what could possibly have taken place in them ? 

To this our master, Fustel de Coulanges, would reply . — 

” In the absence of books and inscriptions, there remains 
the earth’s crust . . , and he develops this idea with all 
the fine lucidity of his genius 

“ In Denmark,” he says, “ there exist huge deposits of peat. 
Peat consists of a mass of vegetable substances collected for 
centuries. Every square yard of peat represents sevem! 
centuries of forests 

“ On digging, the \anous kinds of trees that made up this 
peat can be distinguished; the lowest layer is found to consist 
chiefly of pine; the layer above is oak, and the topmost Jajcr 
IS beech. 

“ Thus it becomes clear that in this territory the pme was for 
a series of centuries the chief feature of the forests, for another 
series of centuries it w as the oak and for a third the beech. 

“ Now, ^\ith the succession of generations of trees and species 
of animals, generations of men and animals also succeeded cac i 
other in these ancient forests of wluch this peat is composed 
The men who lived in them during the different cpoclis Jn\c 
left traces of their existence— instruments, u capons nmt 
utensils faslnoned by hand. The men thcmsch cs hav e peris , 

I 
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but their works remain. And, just as the various layers of 
peat differ from one another and are composed of the remains 
of various varieties of trees, so these objects of human manu- 
facture show different characteristics at various depths. 

“In the lowest layer, the pine layer, all the objects which 
have served a human purpose are of stone. In the next layer 
above, the oak layer, objects and instruments made of metal 
already appear ; this metal, however, is never iron but bronze. 
Only in the topmost layer do we find objects of iron.” 

Now turning to Gaul, let us examine, not only the super- 
imposed beds of peat, but also the crust of earth which forms 
the soil of the country. The rocks we find there are also 
arranged in various superimposed strata. The alluvials, that 
is to say, those layers which have been formed in the course of 
centuries by the mud of rivers, which, though similar in forma- 
tion to the peat left by the forests, have taken much longer to 
come into existence, are also superimposed in parallel strata. 

If we dig into them we find the same deposits of all kinds as 
in the peat, that is to say, remains of plants, shells, bones, and 
the same objects of human manufacture which are once again 
seen lying in the same order — ^in the lowest stratum only objects 
of stone, higher up instruments of bronze and still higher up 
weapons, utensils and instruments of iron. 

It is these things which make up the whole history. If, in 
the lowest, wliich is the oldest stratum, only stone objects are 
found, it means that in the age corresponding to this deposit 
man did not yet know the use of metals. After that comes 
bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, and we need not be surprised 
that this alloy should have preceded the use of iron, which is a 
IDure metal. It is more difficult to extract iron from its ore 
than it is to mix tin and copper in the manufacture of bronze. 
For iron is harder to work whether by fire or forge. 

The quaternary era has therefore been divided into the 
Chellean epoch (from Chelles in Seine-et-j\Iarne), the Acheulean 
(from Saint-Acheul in the Somme), the Mousterian (from 
I\Iousticr, a commune in Pyzac-en-Dordogne), the Solutrean 
(from Solutre in Saone-et-Loire), the Aurignacian (from 
Aurignac in the Haute-Garonne), the Magdalenian (from 
La Madeleine, a commime of Tursac, Dordogne), and a final 
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epoch, which is the one preceding our own, called the Tourassian 
(from Tourasse in Hante-Garonne), to-day identified with the 
AzUian to be discussed later. 

- As no dates can be ascertained within thousands of years, 
and there are no historical landmarks, these epochs— or strata 
—have been named after the ditferent localities, all situated in 
France, be it noted, where the various objects, consisting 
principally of weapons, have been discovered. 

These six epochs, tlie Chellean, the Aclnilean, the Mousterian, 
the Solutrean, the Aurignacian and the JIagdalenian, con- 
stitute the divisions of what is known as the paleolithic age — 
the early or clupped-stone age, in which the weapons used by 
man were made of flints roughly chipped into shape. 

The Chellean epoch, which is the earliest of the chipped-stone 
age, and the first in which traces of man are indisputably found, 
is characterised by the primitive weapon, consisting of a sort 
of chipped stone axe in the shape of an almond, which also 
served the purpose of a tool, a scraper or a knife. Mon was 
scantily clad, the climate was very mild, and our ancestors 
rejoiced in a vigorous constitution. Supple, agile, and with 
long and flexible arms and legs, the Chellean was able to climb 
the giant trees of the period. In addition to his axe-head of 
chipped flint, he was armed with a cudgel of wood and a spear. 
■\Vliat W'as the quarry he hunted ? — It consisted of the antelope, 
the deer, the elk, the reindeer, the horse, and the auroch, a 
sort of wild bull like the bison. But ho had to exercise the 
greatest caution in order to avoid the huge monsters which 
would have swallowed him whole — the mastodonts, the giant 
hippopotamus, the large felines, the cave bears and the woolly 
rhinoceros. 

It is thought that Gaul w'as at this time joined to Great 
Britain by an isthmus, which was afterwards covered by the 
waters of the Channel. The climate was hot and damp, the 
vegetation tropical and the forests huge and dense. ^ 

Had the family yet come into existence ? — In an cmbrj’omc 
form it probably had. Jfen hod to join together in growP** 
order to defend thcmselv'es. As J.-XI. Rosny remarks*. ® 
can imagine the little clans, in whicl) tJic supremacy o >e 
cleverest hunter, the luckiest slayer of -wild beasts, was rtcog- 
C 
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nised as a matter of course. The animal world was still too 
strong compared with man for the community not to bow before 
the necessity of acknowledging a strong and courageous chief.” 

The Chellean epoch was followed by the Acheulean and 
Mousterian epochs. The climate became colder and man 
found shelter in the caves and grottoes, among the most 
characteristic of which are the ones at Moustier, in the valley 
of the Vezere (Dordogne). This was the cave age par ecccellence, 
for the use of caves continued throughout the following epochs 
side by side with other lands of habitation. 

It has been pointed out that the troglod5des chose for their 
homes the caves in the proximity of running water. In Peri- 
gord, the classic territory of prehistoric man, the celebrated 
grottoes of Moustier, La Madeleine, Cro-Magnon, the Eyzies, 
the shelters at Murat, the grotto of Sainte-Eulalie, the Grotto 
of David, are to be found scattered along the Vezere, in Dor- 
dogne, the Drome and the Cele regions. The grotto of 
Chauffaut is on the Vienne, the Bruniquel caves on the Aveyron. 
On the lower reaches of the Vezere there may be seen, standing 
out along a stretch of twelve kilometres, a line of rocks hollowed 
out like a huge rabbit warren, which must have served as -a 
shelter for a fairly large population. In other regions sub- 
terranean dwellings existed on the borders of the Loire and the 
Seine. 

In the Mousterian grottoes weapons have been found which 
show a marked improvement on the clipped stone axe of the 
Chellean epoch — a lancehead, for instance, capable of inflicting 
a deep wound. Fastened to the end of a strong staff this must 
have been a most formidable weapon. The fashioning of flints 
had also improved. By a series of fine chippings a bevelled 
edge was cleverly produced on the axes. 

In these caves the troglodytes must have lived a life more 
%vretehed perhaps than that of the free hunters of the Chellean 
epoch. We can only guess at the promiscuity of their sexual 
life. But their love of adornment is proved hy the existence 
of shell necklaces, and earrings made of perforated teeth. 
Moreover, many of man’s most formidable enemies had dis- 
appeared— the dinotherium, followed by the mastodont and 
the terrible machairodus. The lion still survived, together ivirh 
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the giant hy^na and the great cave bear, all of which demanded 
a share of his shelter and often tracked lum down in it. 

Free entry into the eaves had not yet been barred. 

“ Tlje human family used to light a fire to act as a barricade. 
All around, tlie animal creation, either hunting or being hunted, 
roared, howled, belled, trumpeted or bellowed. Some huge 
wild beast would pass by with his mate; he would roar at the 
flame, then crouch dowm and wait. Behind Iiim came the 
hysenas, the wolves and other beasts of prey which lived on 
whatever the monster left behind him. If the fire burnt full 
and clear, and wood was not lacking to keep it up, all these 
savage beasts became restless and grew tired of waiting; but 
if the flame died dowTi, if, for lack of feeding, cinders gradually 
took the place of the light, then the time had come for the Beast 
to cross the boundary. He would leap the space in great 
bounds of ten yards and the struggle would begin. When 
men were there in numbers, it ended in their favour. But if 
there were only six or seven of tliem, it w’as on indecisive 
battle; if there were but two or three, the discarded pieces of 
the family which had been devoured remained for the prowlers 
and parasites ” (J.-H. Eosny). 

It IS a remarkable fact that these caves of the primitive 
troglodytes were still inhabited down to quite recent times, in 
the Jliddle Ages and the sev’enteenth century. Several of 
them formed themselves into vallages. In the glorious reign of 
the Hoi Soleil (Louis XIV), Boileau, in his epistle to Lamoignoii, 
described the subterranean village of Haute-Isle. 

Le village au*dessus forme un amphiUidatre : 

I/’habitant ne cohnaJt ni les clmiix, ni Je platre; 

Et dans le roc, qui cede et sc coupe msement, 

Chacun sail de sa mam creiiscr un logement. 

La maison du seigneur, seuJe un peu plus om6e, 

Se presente au dehors de murs cnvironn^e : 

Le soleil, en naissant, la regard© d’abord 

Et le mont la defend dcs outrages du riord. . . .* 

1 Tlie village above forms an ampbitbeatre ; the dweller therein knov« 
neither brae nor mortar ; and m the rock, vrbieb is 5 iekbng and ca« > » 

^ j •• • T ^-^11 -«n.Hjbishands Only the bouse of the cina 
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Many of these grottoes were still inhabited fifty years ago. 
The troglodytes are indeed tenacious folk ! 

The Mousterian epoch was followed by the Aurignacian 
(Aurignac, Haute-Garonne). It is remarkable for the first 
appearance in human history of any attempt at art; and an 
interesting branch of art it was, consisting of work on ivory. 
The female head from Brassempouy (Landes) with long hair 
curling on to the neck and shoulders, is a most precious relic ; 
^and then there were the mural decorations, such as the rhino- 
ceros painted in red on the walls of the cave at Font-de-Gaume 
(Dordogne). 

The Solutrian epoch followed (Sadne-et-Loire). The climate 
was particularly dry. The seasons were clearly marked showing 
all the varieties between a cold winter and a fairly hot summer. 
Horses and reindeer abounded. At the foot of the precipitous 
rocks of Solutre a terrible accumulation of horses’ skeletons has 
been discovered, amounting possibly to 100,000. It is supposed 
that the men of the period in hunting them used to pursue 
them to the edge of the precipice where the animals tlrrew 
themselves over and were killed. At this time man seems to 
have eaten horse as well as reindeer flesh. Some vague begin- 
nings of poetry may perhaps have existed. At all events, the 
art which, as we have seen, first saw the light of day among the 
Aurignacians, was brought to an astonishing stage of perfection 
during the Magdalenian epoch. But we must not forget how 
slow was the course of evolution, seeing that the Magdalenians 
are separated from us by thousands and thousands of years, 
and that they in their turn were divided from the Mousterians 
by an even greater length of time. 

The Magdalenian epoch — how charming is its name ! — is 
above all interesting on account of its artistic character. It 
took its name from the celebrated grotto of La Madeleine in 
Perigord on the Vezere, where Edouard Lartet, one of the 
pioneers of preliistoric research, found in 1864. that marvellous 
engraving on ivory representing with extraordinary accuracy 
of drawing the figure of a reindeer — a veritable work of art of 
over twenty thousand years ago. The animal is shown in 
profile, grazing, and its proportions, the naturalness of the 
position and the fidelity and precision of the outline are perfect. 

9 
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the giant hyosna ahd the great cave bear, all of nhich demanded 
a share of his shelter and often tracked him m it 
IVee entry into the caves had not yet been barred 
“ The human family used to hght a fire to act as a barricade 
All around, the animal creation, either hunting or being hunted, 
roared, liowled, belled, trumpeted or bello^ved Some huge 
•^ild beast -would pass by with his mate, he ivould roar at the 
dame, then crouch down and -irait Behind him came the 
hyasnas, the wol\es and other beasts of prey -which Ii\ed on 
-whatever the monster left behind him If the fire burnt full 
and clear, and wood -\^as not lacking to keep it up, all these 
savage beasts became restless and grew tired of waiting, but 
if the flame died down, if, for lack of feeding, cinders graduall} 
took the place of tjie light, then tJie time had come for the Beast 
to cross the boundary He -would leap the space in great 
bounds of ten yards and the struggle would begin ^^^len 
men were there m numbers, it ended in their favour But if 
there were only six or seven of them, it was an indecisnc 
battle , if there were but two or three, the discarded pieces of 
the family which had been devoured remained for the prowlers 
and parasites " (J Rosny) 

It IS a remarkable fact tliat these caves of the pnnutive 
troglodytes were still inhabited do%vn to quite recent times, m 
the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century Several of 
them formed themsehes into -villages In the glorious reign of 
the Hot Soldi (Louis XIV), Boilcau, in Ins epistle to Lamoignon, 
described the subterranean village of Haute Isle 

Le -village au dessus forme un an»phith6atte 
X»’habitant ne cohnait ni Ics choux, m le pl&tre, 
nt dans le roc, qui cide et se coupe aisfiment, 

Chacun salt de sa mam creuser un logemcat 
Xrfi maison du seigneur, seule un pen plus ornfe, 

Se presente au dehors de murs en^aronn^c 
Le soldi, en naissant, la regarde <1 abord 

Et le mont la defend des outrages du iiord ' _ 

1 The village above forms an arophitheatrc , the dueller therem kno\« 
neither lime nor mortar , and In the rock, which Is > leldmg and * 

cacli man hollou's out a dwelling with his hands Onb the houve oft ic c i 
IS a little more ornate, and is built outside and sunounded bj u alls the nsirip 
snn lool s first upon it, and the mountom shields it from the nortiicrn * 
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Many of these grottoes were still inhabited fifty years ago. 
The troglodytes are indeed tenacious folk ! 

The Mousterian epoch was. followed loy the Aurignacian 
(Aurignac, Haute-Garonne). It is remarkable for the first 
appearance in human history of any attempt at art; and an 
interesting branch of art it was, consisting of work on ivory. 
The female head from Brassempouy (Landes) with long hair 
curling on to the neck and shoulders, is a most precious relic ; 
.and then there were the mural decorations, such as the rliino- 
ceros painted in red on the walls of the cave at Font-de-Gaume 
(Dordogne). 

The Solutrian epoch followed (Saone-et-Loire). The cHmate 
was particularly dry. The seasons were clearly marked showing 
all the varieties between a cold winter and a fairly hot summer. 
Horses and reindeer abounded. At the foot of the precipitous 
rocks of Solutre a terrible accumulation of horses’ skeletons has 
been discovered, amounting possibly to 100,000. It is supposed 
that the men of the period in hunting them used to pursue 
them to the edge of the precipice where the animals threw 
themselves over and were killed. At this time man seems to 
have eaten horse as well as reindeer flesh. Some vague begin- 
nings of poetry may perhaps have existed. At all events, the 
art which, as we have seen, first saw the light of day among the 
Aurignacians, was brought to an astonishing stage of perfection 
during the Magdalenian epoch. But we must not forget how 
slow was the course of evolution, seeing that the Magdalenians 
are separated from us by thousands and thousands of years, 
and that they in their turn were divided from the Mousterians 
by an even greater length of time. 

The Magdalenian epoch — ^how charming is its name ! — is 
above all interesting on account of its artistic character. It' 
took its name from the celebrated grotto of La Madeleine in 
Perigord on the Vezere, where Edouard Lartet, one of the 
pioneers of preliistoric research, found in 1864 that marvellous 
engraving on ivory representing with extraordinary accuracy 
of drawing the figure of a reindeer— a veritable work of art of 
over twenty thousand years ago. The animal is shown in 
profile, grazing, and its proportions, the naturalness of the 
position and the fidelity and precision of the outline are perfect 
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Engravings on ivory and reindeer bone are characteristic of 
the period, together with engravings on rocks, on schist, on 
stone and on pebbles. The first engraving on pebble was found 
in Lot, near Rocamadour, by the Abb^ Lemozi. It represents 
a hind with her head turned licking herself. It is almost like 
a snap-shot, and even a photograph could not have reproduced 
the movement more accurately — a movement mote complicated 
than in the case of the reindeer of La Madeleine which we have 
just been discussing. 

Later still, in 1920, Abb^ I/cmozi discoi’’ered in the valley of 
the Cel6 — are still in the department of Lot — a succession 
of grottoes divided into seyeral large halls separated from one 
another by narrow corridors and galleries one of which is at 
feast a hundred and fifty yards fong. “ The two last halls," 
writes Jean Labadie, who visited them, “ compose a veritable 
landscape with architectural details, an elysian stage scene 
which would have delighted the soul of Hubert Robert. A 
stone cascade ends in a flight of convex steps carefully rounded, 
from which a river of rose-coloured marble flows between 
amber-coloured bushes with branches more diverse than coral.” 

The -walls are decorated in black or red ochre, or else adorned 
with rock carvings, depicting all manner of prehistoric animals 
— ^mammoths, bisons, fish and equine creatures, the whole 
studded with hieroglyphic signs. The vault, eighteen or 
twenty feet above the ground, is covered -with tracery and 
engravings. The arrangement of the place is reminiscent of a 
temple, and such it probably was. 

These engravings carried out -witli flint chisels, these paintings 
in ochre or black — varied occasionaWy by sculptures like the 
astonishing bisons in the cave at Tuc d'Audibert, so vigorously 
and accurately modelled in clay— -almost always represent 
animals. The ideas of man, in the prime of his vigour and 
physical strength, arc still the ideas of a child. You have hut 
to -u’atcli children dra-wing; they always begin by drawing 
animals. 

In this wealth of. artistic expression—and it may well be 
described thus — the reindeer occupies the place of honour. 
This may be due to gratitude, amouriting almost to a cult, to 
tlie animal to wliich the Slagdalcnian owed so much, 

10 
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women, taking up ' their position at the door of the grotto, 
roasted reindeer joints over wood fires; as clothes for them- 
selves and their families they sewed reindeer sldns with the 
help of tendons and needles, the latter made of reindeer bone ; 
the reindeer provided everytliing. And man, with respectful 
attention, engraved the image of the invaluable animal upon 
which liis own life so much depended. 

To the reindeer in these works of art were aftenvards added 
the rhinoceros, the mammoth, the horse and the bison. 

These drawings are astonisliing, not only on account of the 
period in which they were produced, but by their intrinsic 
merit. In depicting animals in full gallop, the movement is 
reproduced with an accuracy which in the course of centuries 
the eye of man has become incapable of seizing. It needed the 
help of photography for Aim4 Morot, who was the first to 
attempt such a thing, tliirty years ago, to give an accurate 
picture of horses in full gallop in his famous charge of the 
cuirassiers. Fifteen or twenty thousand years ago, the Mag- 
dalenians noted these elusive running movements and fixed 
them for ever on stone; over two thousand years passed by 
before modern art found a method of retracing them by 
mechanical means. This proves that primitive man was far 
superior to us in strength and vigour of constitution and keen- 
ness of vision. And doubtless the same was true with regard 
to his sense of smell and hearing. 

It is round about the small area of the Eyzies in Dordogne 
that the most interesting palseolithic settlements are grouped — 
the grottoes of Cro-Magnon, Laugerie, La Madeleine, Font-de- 
Gaume, Combarelles and the Cap Blanc shelter. 

Here was the bright hearth of art found in the earliest begin- 
nings of our history, tens of thousands of years before the 
oldest artistic productions left us by the most ancient civilisa- 
tions. France may well be proud of having possessed it in the 
region which two thousand years later she was to call Perigord. 

At La Madeleine a complete pamter’s outfit was found — a 
palette, paint pots and stones for grinding the colours. - Only 
the perishable articles were lacking — ^the brushes. The study 
of these rock frescoes revealed seven different shades of ochre, 
the complete range from yellow to red and from red to brown. 

11 
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The Magdalenians produced their wonderful deep black from 
manganese salts. 

So much has been found that a regular museum, the LomTe 
of prehistoric times, has been founded at the Eyzies, and this 
little place, n-hich boasts of onl}^ a few hundred inhabitants, 
might be regarded as the capital of the troglodytes, the most 
ancient hearth of culture in the world. For, while it is true that 
other countries, such as Spain and Portugal, can produce pre- 
historic works similar to tliose of La Jiadeleine, nowhere else is 
such a large group of grottoes and decorated caves to be found, 
bearing witness to the activity of man’s life in this district, to 
important reunions of lumters and nomads, and pilgrimages 
with possibly large assemblies of people meeting together at 
those seasons of the year consecrated to comniemorati^’-e feasts. 

Then one fine day our Magdalenians, who were hunters, 
artists and dreamers, saw appearing at the mouth of their 
valley unknown warriors armed with new weapons which dealt 
death from a distance. The reindeer became rarer, and 
migrated tou’ards the north. Our artist-hunters followed it, 
preferring the rigours of life in arctic climes to bowing down 
before unknown masters. Whilst a few of them remained with 
the newcomers, to act as their slaves in the villages, the majority 
of them became Esquimos. 

The IMagdalenians, according to some archccologists, were 
follow'cd by the Tourassians (La Tourasse, Haute-Garonne) and 
this epoch was characterised by the use of spears made of deer’s 
antlers. 

This quaternary, or palaeolithic, or chipped-stone age, 
divided, as w'c have seen, into six epochs, was followed by titc 
prehistoric period properly so-called, which preceded modern 
times but is still many tliousands of years earlier than the 
earliest of ancient history' — that of Eg\’pt in the most distant 
days. . 

This prehistoric period, in its turn dUided into the neolitluc 
age, or tlie age of polislied stone, the bronze age nnd the iron 
TT- i. separated from the preceding era by an 

The Hiatus, jj^j^jcnsc inter\-al of lime. Scientists, from on 
examination of the geological strata, have estimated that 
thousands of years must have elapsed before man replaced In^ 
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chipped flint ^Yeapons by polished flint weapons; and to this 
abyss of time they have given the characteristic appellation 
of “ liiatus.” 

But other learned men, whose minds were shoeked by the 
idea of the hiatus, as the ears of poets are shoeked by a hiatus 
in poetry, fill up the space between palaeolithic and neolithic 
times by a period of transition, which they divide into three 
periods — ^the Azilian (the grotto of j\Iaz-d’Azil, Ariege), the 
Tardenoisian (Fere-en-Tardenois, Aisne) — ^liow pretty are these 
ty^o names — ^and the Campignian — ^this reminds one of a 
quadriUe — a period called after the village of Campigny in 
Eure, marking the advent of the neolitliic age. The Azilian, 
Tardenoisian and Campignian epochs were apparently the 
product of a race of negroid type, probably from Africa, who 
marked a return to barbarism as compared with the preceding 
epochs. There are no longer any signs of art, or at most only 
rough schematic or geometric decorations on pebbles or walls; 
there are no more needles made of reindeer bone, no more 
assegais, no more beautiful spear-heads. Tlie instruments, 
writes Abbe Breuilj are reduced to “ piercers of split bone, 
clumsy polishers, flat, perforated spears, fashioned Avithout art.” 
According to Jean Brunhes, African influence may be detected 
in these minor products of industry Avhich filled up the hiatus 
between the palasolitliic and the neohthic ages. However that 
may be, the invention of stone polisliing coincides with the end 
of the quaternary era and marks the first centuries of modern 
geological periods. 

And, indeed, the neolithic age was destined to see great 
progress in another domain. What an advance in the manu- 
facture of AA^eapons, for instance ! Let us take the axe alone, 
the polished flint axe, set on to the end of a strong Avooden 
handle. Wielded by a vigorous arm, it doubled the power of 
the bloAv or the shock. With its sharp edge, the axe could 
make deep cuts or notches ; Avith its blunt edge it could crush 
and bruise. Man Avas now in possession of a weapon Avhich 
made him master of his rivals. But though material progress 
AA’^as great, it is maintained that, compared Avith the chipped- 
stone age, it was one of moral and social decadence. Artistic 
gifts gradually disappeared, and a period of long depression 
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supervened which the following generations had great difficulty 
in overcoming. 

The palaeolithic, or ancient stone age (chipped stone), -was 
The Lake- cave age; the neolithic or new stone 

dwellers. " (polished stone) was the age of the palafittes 

(lake dwellings). 

. During the winter of 1853 to 1854, the level of the Lake of 
Zurich having lowered considerably, the discovery was made 
in the mud of an accumulation of stones, mixed Vidth bones and 
carbonised objects, and fragments of weapons, utensils and 
pottery. The fake was dragged, and soundings were taken in 
the other Swiss lakes and the lakes of Savoy, where lake dwell- 
ings w’ere found built on piles rising above the water. 

For hundreds, possibly thousands of years, a large proportion 
of mankind lived on the waters. The lake villages must have 
been very numerous. The Lake of Neuchatel alone possessed 
thirty. Man had not only to defend himself against the wild 
animals, but also against man, a far more formidable animal, 
since, in the lake period, the most dangerous beasts, the 
mammoth, the lion and the rhinoceros, had disappeared from 
the territory of Gaul, ^ 

The population had increased. The liiunan being Ixad 
secured for himself a certain amount of ease, a few commodities, 
and the beginnings of luxury, which was nevertheless, for the 
period, true luxury. He harvested cereals and flax, he ground 
his grain, made blackberry and raspberry wine, and wove his 
garments, for spinning had not as yet been invented. The 
needles were made of small bones of animals or fish bones. 
The lakc-dwcIler possessed flocks and stored provisions. He 
knew how to make earthenware pottery, soon to be folfowcd by 
chinawarc and bronze sw’ords. And then it W’as pleasant to 
rob one’s neighbour of his goods, not to mention liis wives end 
daughters, so charming ■when they ■were young, and their men 
who could be reduced to servitude, • 

While these lake dwellings certainly afforded safety, ihc 
patience and skill of neolithic man in constructing Ins palafittes 
w’ith the help of stone implements alone completely bafllcs us. 

“ Tills struggle for a habitation on the hosom of the waters, 
says J.-II. Rosny, “ is assuredly the most grandiose in our 
14 
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evolution, and in contemplating it we are filled with feelings 
of poetic emotion.” 

Men were grouped together in tribes. The houses composing 
the lake cities were huddled close together, and joined to the 
bank by a gangway on piles. 

In the peat deposits of the canton of Lucerne wooden floors 
have been fomid which were at least forty yards long and 
twenty broad. They supported huts either round or square 
in shape. The woodwork consisted of interlaced branches of 
trees, covered by a roof made of reeds and rushes. The walls 
were composed of clay tiles baked by fire. 

Round about the lake stretched fields of crops — corn and 
barley for food, flax for clothes. The live-stock included the 
bull of the peat-bogs, the goat, the goat-horned sheep, the 
marsh pig and — oh, marvellous to relate ! — ^the dog to guard 
them, the dog whose alliance with man secured the victory of 
the latter over the other animals and his mastery of the earth. 
The horse had been domesticated. The bones of domestic 
animals have been found in the lake cities in far greater numbers 
than the bones of wild beasts. 

Finally, in the palafittes of a later date, that is to say the 
bronze age, pieces of yellow amber have been found. Now tins 
fossilised resin called yellow amber could only have come from 
the Baltic. Consequently the lake-dwellers of the bronze age 
must already have been engaged in commercial enterprises. 

As J.-H. Rosny observes : “ With his shelter on the face of 
the waters, the owner of cultivated fields and pastures, pro- 
visioned for the winter, fed by the fruits of the earth, the flesh 
of his cattle, and of the urus, the aurochs, the wild deer and the 
fresh-water fish, neolitliic man must have enjoyed some very 
pleasurable moments when circumstances were favourable.” 

For the lake-dwellers used to preserve the wild fruits, nuts,, 
chestnuts and dried apples and pears. They baked unleavened 
bread. “ Cakes of coarse flour,” says Jean Brunhes, “ have 
been found, at least two thousand years older than the famous 
loaves baked at Pompeii.” According to Camille Jullian, the 
population inhabiting one of these great lakes must have 
numbered as many as 100,000; they probably stored their 
provisions and goods on the lake, and sought refuge there in 
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time of emergency, their ordinary dwellings being on the 
surrounding banks. 

They were places of refuge and shelter rather than regular 
dwellings. 

Such at least they must have been in many districts up to 
the last centuries before our own era. Csesar and Strabo both 
describe the Ardennes country where the tangled brushwood 
covered a far greater space than it does at present. This 
region W’as occupied by a population consisting of a mixture of 
Ligurians, Celts and Teutons. When threatened by an invasion 
of their enemies, these people barred the way into their country 
by interlacing the longer branches of the brushwood, mingled 
with brambles and thorns, strengthening the whole defence 
W'Ork with piles. They then retired %vith their families to the 
little islands in the middle of marshes, quite inaccessible to 
any army, says Ciesar, doubtless to the dwellings wliich had 
survived from the lake epoch and which they must have kept 
in repair. 

Where no regular lakes existed, these houses on piles were 
erected in the middle of the marshes which were so numerous 
in those distant days. It is also possible that neolitluc man 
hollowed out artificial lakes for tlie building of these edifices. 
The use of grottoes, moreover, had not been abandoned, and 
man made himself shelters of wood and leaves. 

And it is now that wc come across a proper name for the 
first time, the first proper name to be heard in the 
I^iriana great silence of prehistoric ages — ^tliat of the 
Ligurians. It was first found in the ^Tilings 
of the Greek historians. 

D’Arbois de Jubainville made a great historical discovery 
when he pointed out that the suffix cwciw, asca is to be found 
neither in Latin nor in Umbrion, but that it must hare belonged 
to the Ligurian language, a language which is also npparenuj 
of Indo-European origin. The Ligurians used tlic sufitx 
ascuSf osca wlicn they wished to turn a word into the name o 
a place, just as w'e from the word chenc have made cnena^^ 
(La Chenaie), from hctrCt hHfaic, from sank, soufnir, etc. 
We find tlicse terminations in ffsco, asca, asclii, usco, tisca. oscf> 
osca, not only in Upper Italy# in Liguria proper, but a ’?o m 
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Switzerland, in the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube and 
in northern Gaul. Now it is precisely in these regions that the 
lake dwellings are to be found and they belong to a period 
when the Ligurians were masters there. It is only in those 
districts, where the names of places bear these Ligurian suffixes, 
that the ancient lake cities have been discovered. 

Whence it may be concluded that the lake civilisation was 
essentially a Ligurian ci\’ilisation. 

It is true that these pleasing deductions are disputed to-day. 
Camille Jullian believes that the Ligurians and Celts spoke the 
same language, the Celts being a Ligurian tribe who founded a 
State on Ligurian territory. 

In Gaul, the Ligurians occupied the entire basin of the 
Rhone. Some vTiters maintain that it was from here that they 
set out for the conquest of northern Italj’-, and later spread 
mto the neighbouring regions of Gaul, the upper reaches of the 
basins of the Garonne and the Seine. Auguste Longnon even 
goes so far as to say that the name Thierachc, the original form 
of which was Teorasca, proves that the territory of the Ligurians 
reached as far as the North Sea. 

Thus we see that the lake dwellings coincide with the polished 
stone age and continued in use, after the comparatively short 
copper age, right into the bronze age. The latter began towards 
the middle of the third millenniimi (about 2500 b.c.) and ended 
towards the beginning of the ninth century b.c. But during 
this latter period a new style of habitation came into being which 
was destined to be characteristic of it — the underground 
dwelling. The ground was hollowed out more or less deeply 
in such a way as to form a shelter with vertical w'alls entered 
by means of a sloping path. The walls were then lined with 
wood in very much the same way as the trenches were in the 
Great War, or sometimes large stones were placed on the top 
of each other. A few stones composed the hearth, the smoke 
from which escaped through an opening in the roof. Inside 
were to be found seats and couches of stone, pieees of pottery, 
weapons and a few utensils in polished stone or bronze. Thus 
a regular system of cities grew up, uniting hundreds of these 
trench-like constructions wliich were built side by side, and 
in dimensions probably equalled the huts of the lake dwellings, 
o 17 
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time of emergency, their ordinary dwellings being on the 
Stirrounding banks. 

They tvere places of refuge and shelter rather than regular 
dwellings. 

Such at least they must have been in many districts up to 
the last centuries before our otvn era. Csesar and Strabo both 
describe the Ardennes country where the tangled brushwood 
covered a far greater space than it does at present. Tliis 
region W’as occupied by a population consisting of a mixture of 
ligurians, Cdts and Teutons. ^Vhen threatened by an invasion 
of their enemies, these people barred the ^vay into their country 
by interlacing the longer brandies of the brushwood, mingled 
with brambles and thorns, strengthening the ivhole defence 
work with piles. They then retired uath their families to the 
little islands in the middle of marshes, quite inaccessible to 
any army, says Cassar, doubtless to the dwellings wliich had 
survived from the lake epoch and "which they must have kept 
in repair. 

Where no regular lakes existed, these liouses on piles were 
erected in the middle of the marshes which were so numerous 
in tliose distant days. It is also possible that neolitluc man 
hollowed out artifidal lakes for the building of these edifices. 
The use of grottoes, moreover, had not been abandoned, and 
man made himself shelters of wood and leaves. 

And it is now’ that wc come across a proper name for the 
first time, the first proper name to be heard in the 
great silence of prehistoric ages — that of tlie 
Ligurians, It was first found in the WTitings 
of the Greek historians. 

D’Arbois de Jubainville made a great lustorical discovery 
when he pointed out that the suffix ascuSt asca is to be found 
neither in Latin nor in Umbrian, but that it must have belonged 
to the Ligurian language, a language which is also apparently 
of Indo-European origin. The Ligurians used the suffix 
ascus, asca when they wished to turn a word into tlic name of 
a place, just ns we from the word chenc have made chenaie 
(La Clicnaic), from heire^ heiraic, from saulc^ sauiair, etc. 
We find these terminations in nsco, osen, aschi, usco, usca, osco, 
osca, not only in Upper Italy, in Liguria proper, but also m 
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Switzerland, in the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube and 
in northern Gaul. Now it is preeisely in these regions that the 
lake dwellings are to be found and they belong to a period 
when the Ligurians were masters there. It is onlj’- in those 
districts, where the names of places bear these Ligurian suffixes, 
that the ancient lake cities have been discovered. 

Whence it may be concluded that the lake civilisation was 
essentially a Ligurian civilisation. 

It is true that these pleasing deductions are disputed to-day. 
Camille JuUian believes that the Ligurians and Celts spoke the 
same language, the Celts being a Ligurian tribe who founded a 
State on Ligurian territory. 

In Gaul, the Ligurians occupied the entire basin of the 
Rhone. Some vnlters maintain that it was from here that they 
set out for the conquest of northern Italy, and later spread 
into the neighbouring regions of Gaul, the upper reaches of the 
basins of the Garonne and the Seine. Auguste Longnon even 
goes so far as to say that the name Thierachc, the original form 
of which was Teorasca, proves that the territory of the Ligurians 
reached as far as the North Sea. 

Thus we see that the lake dwellings coincide with the polished 
stone age and continued in use, after the comparatively short 
copper age, right into the bronze age. The latter began towards 
the middle of the third millennimn (about 2500 b.c.) and ended 
towards the beginning' of the ninth century b.c. But during 
this latter period a new style of habitation came into being which 
was destined to be characteristic of it — the underground 
dwelling. The ground Avas hollowed out more or less deeply 
in such a way as to form a shelter vdth vertical Avails entered 
by, means of a sloping path. The Avails Avere then lined with 
Avood in very much the same way as the trenches Avere in the 
Great War, or sometimes large stones Avere placed on the top 
of each other. A fcAV stones composed the hearth, the smoke 
from Avhich escaped through an opening in the roof. Inside 
Avere to be found seats and couches of stone, pieces of pottery, 
weapons and a few utensils in polished stone or bronze. Thus 
a regular system of cities grew up, uniting hundreds of these 
trench-like constructions which were built side by side, and 
in dimensions probably equalled the huts of the lake dwellings. 
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One can imagine what these conglomerations of subterranean 
dwellings looked like when seen from a neighbouring height— 
merely a juxtaposition of roofs hardly rising abo\e the "level 
of the ground 

Hard by the d\\ellings of the living were to be found t}iose 
of the dead, the latter resembling grottoes, some of tliem 
natural, but most of them artificial These ha\e been found 
chiefly m the cretaceous subsoil of Champagne The skeletons 
m them ■\^e^e arranged with their heads turned to the -ftalls, 
and -uere divided from each other by flat stones About them 
were placed the weapons, the utensils, the ornaments and other 
relics of the deceased Beside the corpse dishes were placed 
filled with food for its sustenance, in keeping with the oldest 
beliefs of southern Europe, so well described by Eustcl dc 
Coulanges in his CtU Antique The burial grotto was generally 
approached through a smaller grotto, forming a sort of vestibule 
or peristyle, entered by a corridor the ground of ^^h^ch had 
clearly been much trampled under foot by visitors — doubtless 
parents, friends and devotees coming to render pious homage 
to the departed and bring them offerings 

More numerous and more mtcresting than the monuments 
to the dead hollowed out in the grottoes 'uere those which 
appeared above ground, often constructed m imposing dimen 
sions — the dolmens, the menhirs and the cromlechs These 
have often been regarded as Druidical monuments, but some of 
the most important of them have been found m districts which 
the Druids never inhabited The megahtlis are of far earlier 
date than the Celts and the Druids 

Like the polished stone age and contemporary with it, 
the penod which witnessed their construction was called after 
these monuments of huge unhewn stone — it was Known ns the 
mcgalitluc age (from the Greek words large, and hOo;, 

stone) 

Jlonuments similar to the dolmens and mcniurs arc to be 
found m Algeria and Syria, as well ns m India and Japan, but 
thej are most numerous on Trcncli soil DcchcJcttc cstinialcs 
them at 1158 

The dolmens, made of huge stones placed side b} side and 
on top of one nnothcr, were monuments to Uic dead Ihc 
18 
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whole construction was covered with earth on wliich the grass 
grew. Viewed from a distance on a plain a dolmen looked like 
a kind of Imoll or bank, in the shape of a great long tortoise 
with a turf-covered shell. From most of the dolmens the hand 
of time has removed the earth and sand, leaving behind only 
the granite skeleton. 

Some of these blocks of stone, such as the great menhir of 
j\Ien-er-Hi’oeck (The Fairy Stone), weigh at least 200 tons; 
TAiguille de Locmariaque weighs 34-7 tons. In order to place 
these granite columns where they stand, they had to be moved 
over twelve to eighteen miles. 

Were the men who handled these cyclopcan blocks giants 
then? we exclaim. Not a bit of it. They were small, puny 
men whose acquaintance we made in discussing the lake 
dwellings. 

And ancient writers, as a matter of fact, tell us that the 
Ligurians were a dark-haired race of short stature, extra- 
ordinarily robust and endowed with great energy. Diodorus 
and Strabo describe them as small but possessing muscles of 
incredible elasticity. The Ligurian, who was an indefatigable 
runner, looked as though he were set on steel springs. His 
hmbs seemed to obey the orders of his will vithout ever tiring. 
In running the light-footed Ligurian loicw no rival. Tlic 
MediteiTanean people used to speak colloquially of the swift 
Ligurian, just as we speak of the light-footed gazelle or the agile 
squirrel. Aeschylus praised his stamina. 

The Ligurian was deeply attached to the soil, wliich he tilled 
vith stubborn perseverance. Even the women worked on the 
land with unremitting diligence. In our own days we may 
still see the Arab women in Algeria going out to wash clothes in 
the neighbouring streams just before they are expecting the 
birth of a child, so that, sometimes, the Uttle boy or girl arrives 
in the middle of the washing operations. And then, when the 
sun has gone down below the horizon, the mother returns to 
the hut, bearing on her head the palm fibre basket full of the 
clothes she has washed in the river and on the top of it the 
new-born baby. The Ligurian woman of ancient days resembled 
her. She would interrupt her hard work on the land to give 
birth to her child, which she washed in a neighbouring stream. 
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Then placing it in some safe place she would return to her 
digging and weeding as if nothing had happened, and in the 
evening go home with her baby in her arms. 

This physical vigour was not accompanied by any sign of 
artistic gifts, however fefeble. “ The best drawings produced 
by megalithic man,’* says Camille JuIIian, were the geometric 
figures with which they adorned their potterj', which, however, 
were in no way different from or superior to what may be found 
among the least intelligent of savage races.” They had no idea 
of literature. The women could tell no tales, and the old men 
no legends, unless it were to call to mind the stratagems which 
the Ligurians were so clever at devising, the ambuscades wliicli 
no one knew how to arrange and carry out so well as tliey did. 
Nevertheless, even among the Ligurians, there existed some 
dim remembrance of that mysterious Kingdom of Ys, lost in 
the shado^vy and distant past of the country of the menhirs, 
probably swallou-ed up by the waters, a legend common to tlic 
folk-lore of all races. 

The religion of the Ligurians consisted, like that of many 
other primitive people, in a simple and straightfonvard worship 
of natural dements. Fire, Earth, the Sun, the Moon, the 
Evening Star, the INtorning Star, were for them divinities who 
were sometimes evilly and sometimes well disposed towards 
them. Above all they worshipped the Earth in the form of a 
goddess, and on a lower and more limited scale local divinities, 
such as springs, lakes, trees and lulls, which were haunted by 
their familiar spirits, fauns, sylvans, hamadrjmds, nj’mpiis 
and naiads, elves and fairies. . . . 

These were primitive, deep-rooted traditions. As late ns the 
fourteenth century the girl friends of Joan of Arc used to sock 
for cures at the fountain of the currant bushes, over which a 
local divinity had cast its spell. Joan used to join the prettj 
processions which, on mysterious anniversaries, used to go noi 
hang garlands on the fairies* tree? she would be one among t ic 
train of people who went to sing lijunns under the tall trees on 
Ascension Eve. The priests and monks of Rouen %v-crc not far 
wrong when they accused tlic marvellous maid of worshipping 
tljc last survdvors of their rival divinities, to whom, nil uncon- 
sciously, like the true daughter of the soil of France that s le 
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was, Joan had in her earliest childhood rendered this simple 
homage, not knowing it was the tradition of far distant ancestors. 

The religion of the Ligurians, like that of the early Greeks, 
demanded human saerifices. Until the beginning of the first 
century before our own era, the Ligurians of the Apennines 
sacrificed prisoners taken on the field of battle to their gods, 
until some new divinity, introduced into their Pantheon of 
nature-gods, taught them that it was more advantageous to 
sell their prisoners to the Greeks as slaves than to cut their 
throats on the altar-stones. 

The erection of these megalithic monuments required the 
help of hundreds and hundreds of men all working together. 
Thus the dolmens and the menhirs presuppose the existence of 
an organised society divided into classes under the rule of a 
guiding aristocracy. Moreover, only the leaders of a strong 
aristocracy could have been honoured by funeral monuments of 
such dignified proportions. 

Many bodies were buried in the same dolmen, which often 
resembled an ossuary, a magnificent family vault, in which 
generation succeeded generation. 

In the districts were the dolmens where built were also to be 
found, dating from the same period, huge stones pointing 
skyward and fixed in the ground by their most pointed end. 
They were generally arranged in lines. These are the famous 
menhirs. If they were arranged in semi-circles they were called 
“ cromlechs.” 

All kinds of wild hypotheses have been advanced to explain 
the meaning of the menhirs and the cromlechs, the most probable 
being that they were connected with the cult of the dead. 
The menhirs may have been funeral piles. Of the innumerable 
theories advanced on the subject of the rows of stones at Carnac 
in Brittany, “ I prefer,” says Camille Jullian, “ that which 
explains it as a colossal funeral ground of primitive times, 
whence the dead after being burnt and stripped of their flesh, 
departed for their new abode.” 

The neolithic and megalithic age has been called by Jullian 
the epoch of the agriculturists. Social life had been established 
on a firm basis. The pursuit of comfort had developed human 
activity. Wheat was sovm and harvested and bread was 
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brought forth from the oven; for it is a remarkable fact tliat, 
of all cultivated grain, wheat was the first to crown the labours 
of man, and was followed by millet, barley, rye and oats. Fruit 
trees -were picked out in tlie wild woods, selected and cultivated, 
particularly the pear and the apple tree ; flax was gathered, to 
he followed later by hemp. 

And the first efforts at industry had already yielded valuable 
results. In the lake villages weavers* combs, cords, thread 
and pieces of stuff have been found. Soon the wool was taken 
from the sheepskins and supplemented the rough fare of bygone 
ages -with warm materials. Later on man learnt to dye them 
blue and red with woad and fcermes. The art of pottery, with 
its utensils of various shapes, preceded tlie bronze age wliicli 
ushered out the neolithic epoch. We have already discussed 
the bronze age in describing the last years of the lake period. 

The bronze age coincides rougldy wth the period called by 
Camille Julh'an tiie age of the migrations. Tiic great migra* 
tions began no doubt before the end of the neolithic age, and 
the epoch of the warriors may have begun before the close of 
the bronze age. 

The migrations proceeded from two main sources, one hailing 
from the Far East and the mysterious East Indies, the other 
from the north and snowclad Scandinavia. Now these migra- 
tions did not take the form of sudden huge overfloivs spreading 
over vast tracts like some impetuous flood. On the contrary, 
they were gradual advances, slow movements towards the 
west, or towards the south, on the part of races who, without 
any desire for war or plunder, were seeking less densely popu- 
lated and more fertile districts, with a milder climate, but were 
often driven to acts of violence by the resistance they encoun- 
tered or by despair of ever reaching the goal wJiich seemed 
constantly to elude them. Tens, possibly hundreds of years, 
must have been spent by the Indo-Eiuropeans and the Ilyper- 
boroans in their gradual conquest of Europe. 

The bronze age is itself divided into the I^Iorgcs period (from 
lilorgcs in the canton of Valid in Switzerland), when hatcliels, 
daggers and swords made of bronze stjll showed very rough 
workmanship; and the Lamaud period (from Lnmaud vu 
Jura), which was also called ** the fine age of bronze.” 
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As a protection against these migrations walls and fortresses 
were built, some of them composed of the huge blocks of the 
megalithic period, like the formidable wall at Sainte-Odile 
made of giant stones, placed side by side, and joined by wooden 
bolts in the shape of a swallow tail — “ dove-tailed ” as we call 
it. In the course of time the wood rotted away, and only the 
cavity into which it had been fixed in the stone remained. 
When the difficulty of building a stone wall seemed too great, a 
substitute was found in the shape of ramparts of heaped 
earth. 

Men succeeded in combining together for collective work. 
Marshes spreading over thousands of acres were drained, such, 
for instance, as those in Alimania, a colossal enterprise demand- 
ing all the more trouble and energy, and all the greater co- 
operation and organising power, seeing that man was still 
very poorly equipped with instruments for his task. 

And this co-operation in enterprise, which meant that 
thousands and thousands of men had to work harmoniously 
together, bears witness to the high degree of social under- 
standing and moral culture reached by man, not to mention 
some system of common legislation wliich inspired respect. 

Moreover, as J.-H. Rosny has so clearly pointed out, the 
presence of civilising elements was due, not to the immigrants, 

‘ but to the autochthonous races. The invaders found them- 
selves in a small minority compared with the races which for 
centuries had been installed in the great oak or chestnut forests, 
on the cultivated plateaus or in the hollows of the verdant 
valleys. 

They were no longer met by people who took refuge under- 
ground, but by a race who lived in dwellings built above ground 
and already possessed of many an object that tended to add to 
the amenities of life. 

But is not this the invariable rule ? In ancient times invasion 
meant the overrunning of a conquered people by a race lower 
ill the scale of culture : Ch'cecia capta ferum victorem cepit was 
an oft repeated phenomenon. What the Goths were to the 
Romans, the Germans to the Gallo-Romans, the Indo-Europeans 
and the Hyperboreans were to the natives whom they found 
in Gaul. 
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The large number of fortifications which made their appear- 
ance towards the end of the bronze age proves how greatly man 
lived in fear of man. Surprise attacks, sudden sallies, and 
war-like expeditions became frequent. And lo 1 we enter 
‘ into the iron age which Jullian calls the epoch of the warriors. 

We are now on the confines of the historical period w’hicb 
we shah make it our task to describe. Already the name of 
^ -one race has been mentioned — the Ligurians, to 

Iberians. * followed now by the Iberians. It is true tliat, 
with regard to the latter, historians are not agreed. 
“ Iberian ” apparently was the name, not of a race, but of a 
State, the Empire of the Ebro, a name used by the Greeks for 
this district. At the beginning of the fifth century (500-475 
B.c.) the lungdom of the Iberians, stretching beyond the 
P}Tenees,\may have extended into Languedoc as far as the 
Rhone. Bordeaux thus becomes Iberian. Euskaricn; that is 
to say the Basque language, which, as we know, has survived 
with such wonderful tenacity in the mountain districts, must 
have been the language of the Iberians. Basque itself was 
probably composed of two elements, the one Iberian, possibly 
of Asiatic origin, the other Italo-Celtic. This much at least is 
certain, that the peninsula of Spain ones its name — ^Iberia — 

. to the Iberians, a name of Greek origin, and that, in the first 
century before our era, a branch of these Iberians, called 
Aquitanians, occupied the region stretching between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne, where Caesar’s soldiers came across 
them. But nj the East civilisation had already adopted pul- 
sating forms -of life; Egypt bore witness to a m.ignificcnt 
culture,* Greece was listening to the lays of Homer and vos 
soon to produce works of art of the highest beauty, whilst the 
dawm of Roman greatness was already visible. In Gaul the 
^iron age was inaugurated, which '\>QS also divided into ivo 
stages.” The first (from the eleventh to the fifth century 
n.c.) was called the Hallstatt period (from Ilallstatt, a place 
in the Salzburg mountains in Austria) — a huge necropolis vhcrc, 
in 'hundreds of tombs, •weapons, utensils and bronze and iron 
ornaments wcr<^ found. The swonl was still made of bronze. 
Tlic iron sword made its first appearance in tlic iron ngc (the 
enfi of the second century n.c.) called the La Tine period 
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(from La Tene, a place on the lake of Neiichatel, which became 
famous). With the La Tene period we enter into tfle domain 
of history. The skeletons found at Hallstatt and La T6ne are 
supposed to be Celtic. Armed with the sword of La Tene the 
Celts, who were natives of the Danish isles and pepinsula, 
and the lower plains of northern German}’-, invaded. Gaul in the 
fifth eentury before our era, eonqucred the Ligurians there, 
overran Europe as her}’- victors, and founded an 'Empire in 
Asia Minor; with the iron sword of La Tene the Gauls o‘f 
Vercingetorix were destined to be armed beneath the walls of 
Alesia. 

To sum up, we have seen that a number of diverse races 
succeeded each other on the soil of Franec, beginning with 
palseohthic man, who was possiblj’- not autochthonous, followed 
first by the Indo-Europeans and Scandinavians, and then by 
the Iberians, the Ligmlans and the Celts. Next in succession 
came the Romans by right of conquest, the Goths and the 
Germans by invasion, the Syrians and the Semites by a process 
of infiltration, the Hungarians and the Saracens as robbers, 
and the Normans as robbers and afterwards as colonisers. 

Like the soil on which it came into being, the French people, 
too developed in race, in manners and in language, after 
the manner of alluvial deposits — ^the chief, of these alone 
amount to a dozen — divers elements, each one of which con- 
tributed its share to all that is most striking, most original, 
brightest and strongest, in that magnificent whole, which 
centuries of social life, co-ordinated efforts, hopes and fears 
shared in common, and struggles endured side by side, have 
mingled into one incomparable alloy — ^the nation, the language 
and the civilisation of France. 
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The large number of fortifications which made their appear- 
ance towards the end of the bronze age proves how greatly man 
lived in -fear of man. Surprise attacks, sudden sallies, and 
war-like’ expeditions became frequent. And lo 1 we enter 
into the iron age which JuHian calls the epoch of the warriors. 

We are now on the confines of the historical period which 
we shall make it out task to describe. Already the name of 
^ -one race has been mentioned — the Ligurians, to 

Iberians. " followed now by the Iberians. It is true that, 
with regard to the latter, historians are not agreed. 
“ Iberian ” apparently was the name, not of a race, but of a 
State, the Empire of the Ebro, a name used by the Greeks for 
' this district. At- the beginning of the fifth century (5D0-475 
B.c.) the Kingdom of the Iberians, stretching beyond the 
Pyrenees," .may have extended into Languedoc as far as the 
Rhone, Bordeaux thus becomes Iberian. Euskaricn, that is 
to say the Basque language, which, as we know, has survived 
nith such wonderful tenacity in the mountain districts, must 
have been the language of the Iberians. Basque itself was 
probably composed of two dements, the one Iberian, possibly 
. of Asiatic origin, the other Italo-Celtic. This much at least is 
certain, that the peninsula of Spain owes its name — ^Iberia— 

. to the Iberians, a name of Greek origin, and that, in the first 
century before our era, a branch of these Iberians, called 
Aquitanians, occupied the region stretching between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne, where Cresar’s soldiers came across 
them. But the East civilisation had already adopted pul- 
sating forms -of life; Egypt bore witness to a magnificent 
culture; Greece was listening to the lays of Homer and was 
soon to produce works of art of the highest beauty, whilst the 
dawn of Roman greatness was already visible. In Gaul the 
^iron age was inaugurated, which ivas also divided into tvo 
stages.” The first (from the elevcntli to the fifth centur)’ 
B.c.) was called the Ilallstatt period (from JIallstatt, a place 
in the Salzburg mountains in Austria) — a huge necropolis where, 
in 'hundreds of tombs, -weapons, utensils and bronze and iron 
ornaments were' found. Tlic s^vord was still made of bronze. 
The iron sword made its first appc.amncc in the iron age (the 
citfl of. tile second century n.c.) called the La Tine period 
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(from La Tene, a place on the lake of Neuchatel, which became 
famous). With the La Tene period, we enter into tfiie domain 
of history. The skeletons found at Hallstatt and La T6ne are 
supposed to be Celtic. Armed with the sword of La Tene the 
Celts, who were natives of the Danish isles and pejiinsula, 
and the lower plains of northern Germany, invaded^ Gaul in the 
fifth century before our > era, conquered the Ligurians there, 
overran Europe as fierj'' victors, and founded an 'Empire in 
Asia Minor; with the iron sword of La Tene the Gauls o*f 
Vercingetorix were destined to be armed beneath the walls of 
Alesia. . .. 

To sum up, we have seen that a number of diverse races 
succeeded each other on the soil of France, beginning with 
palseolithic man, who was possibly not autochthonous, followld 
first by the Indo-Europeans and Scandinavians, and then by 
the Iberians, the Ligurians and the Celts. Next in succession 
came the Romans by right of conquest, the Goths and the 
Germans by invasion, the Syrians and the Semites by a prpcess 
of infiltration, the Hungarians and the Saracens as robbers, 
and the Normans as robbers and afterwards as colonisers. 

Like the soil on which it came into being, the French people, 
too developed in race, in manners and in ilanguage, after 
the manner of alluvial deposits — ^the chief, of these alone 
amount to a dozen — divers elements, each one of which con- 
tributed its share to all that is most striking, most original, 
brightest and strongest, in that magnificent whole, which 
centuries of social life, co-ordinated efforts, hopes and fears 
shared in common, and struggles endured side by side, have 
mingled into one incomparable alloy — ^the nation, the language 
and the civilisation of France. 
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'the earliest times 

The large number of fortifications which made their appear* 
ance towards the end of the bronze age proves how greatly man 
lived in -fear of man. Surprise attacks, sudden sallies, and 
war-like ejcpeditions became frequent. And lo ! we enter 
into the iron age which Jullian calls the epoch of the warriors. 
We are now on the confines of the historical period which 
we shall make it our task to describe. Already tlie name of 
-one race has been mentioned — ^the Ligurians, to 
Iberians. * followed now by the Iberians. It is true that, 
■with regard to the latter, historians are not agreed. 
“ Iberian ” apparently "was the name, not of a race, but of a 
State, the Empire of the Ebro, a name used by the Greeks for 
this district. At- the beginning of the fifth century (500-475 
B.c.) the Kingdom of the Iberians, stretching beyond the 
Pyrenees,” .may have extended into Languedoc as far as the 
Phone. Bordeaux thus becomes Iberian. Euskarien, that is 
to say the Basque language, which, as we know, has sunivcd 
■with such wonderful tenacity in the mountain districts, must 
have been the language of the Iberians. Basque itself was 
probably composed of two elements, the one Iberian, possibly 
of Asiatic origin, the other Italo-Ccltic. This much at least is 
certain, that the peninsula of Spain owes its name — Iberia — 

. to the Iberians, a name of Greek origin, and that, in the first 
century before our era, a branch of these Iberians, called 
Aquitanians, occupied the region stretching between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne, where Cscsar’s soldiers came across 
them. But ip the East civilisation had already adopted pul* 
sating forms of life; Egypt bore witness to a magnificent 
culture; Greece was listening lo tl»c lays of Ilomcr and was 
soon to produce works of art of the highest beauty, whilst the 
dawn of Roman greatness was already visible. In Gaul the 
^iron age was inaugurated, which was also divided into two 
stages.” The first (from the eleventh to the fifth century 
n.c.) was called tlic Ilallstatt period (from Ilallstatt, a place 
in tile Salzburg mountains in Austria) — n huge necropolis where, 
in'hundreds of tombs, weapons, utensils and bronze and iron 
ornaments were' found. The sword was still made of bronze. 
The iron sword made its first appearance in tlic iron age (the 
cifii of. tlic second century n.c.) called the La Tine period 
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(from La Tone, a place on the lake of Ncucliatel, which became 
famous). With the La Tene period we enter into the domain 
of history. The skeletons found at Hallstatt and La T^sne are 
supposed to be Celtic. Armed with the sword of La T6ne the 
Celts, who were natives of the Danish isles and pepinsula, 
and the lower plains of northern German3% invaded » Gaul in the 
fifth centurj'’ before our era, conquered the Ligurians there, 
overran Europe as fiery victors, and founded an 'Empire in 
Asia Minor; with the iron sword of La Tene the Gauls o‘f 
Vereingetorix were destined to be armed beneath the walls of 
Alesia. 

To sum up, we have seen that a number of diverse races 
sueeeeded each other on the soil of France, beginning with 
palaeolithic man, who was possiblj’’ not autochthonous, followed 
first by the Indo-Europeans and Scandinavians, and then by 
the Iberians, the Ligurians and the Celts. Next in succession 
eame the Romans by right of conquest, the Goths and the 
Germans b}'- invasion, the Syrians and the Semites by a process 
of infiltration, the Hungarians and the Saracens as robbers, 
and the Normans as robbers and afterwards as eolonisers. 

Like the soil on which it came into being, the French people, 
too developed in race, in manners and in language, after 
the manner of alluvial deposits — ^the chief of these alone 
amount to a dozen — divers elements, each one of which con- 
tributed its share to all that is most striking, most original, 
brightest and strongest, in that magnificent whole, which 
centuries of social life, co-ordinated efforts, hopes and fears 
shared in common, and struggles endured side by side, have 
mingled into one incomparable alloy — ^the nation, the language 
and the civilisation of France. 

Bibliogeaphy. — Legrand d’Aussy. M6fm. sur les andennes sdpultiires 
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intermediate Teutonic form TValah, came to be applied to the 
Wallachians, the Walloons, to the Gauls, and to those Gauls, 
whom the Germans were afterwards to call by a name which 
on their lips became a word of abuse, and was also derived 
from IValah — the Welsh. 

Wliilst the Ligurians had been a short, dark-haired, olive- 
skinned race, the Celts were tall and fair, with pink and white 
skins. The fair-haired Celts, •n'rites Claudian, “ proud of their 
tall stature, despised the shortness of the Romans ” (Julius 
Ccesar). They must have resembled the Slavs more than they 
did the ancient Germans. It has been suggested that they 
should be called the Celto-Slavs. 

It has often been asserted that the French nation was com- 
posed of a mixture of various peoples, among which the pre- 
ponderating element was provided by the Celts. But, on the 
contrary, the latter, on invading Gaul, found themselves a small 
minority compared with the natives, just as the Germans were 
wiio succeeded them some centuries later. 

If it were necessary to pick out from the various races wlileh 
went to form the French nation one predominating type, this 
■would certainly be found among the Ligurians and the autocli* 
thonous tribes, admitting that the Ligurians themselves were 
immigrants. To speak in general and none too precise terms, it 
•^vould be safer to say that the French are not Celts but Ligurians. 

The mixture might be very roughly apportioned ns follows 

In the formation of the French nation 60 per cent, were 
autochthonous Ligurians and Iberians, 20 per cent. Celts, 

5 per cent. Latins, 10 per cent. Germans, including the Gothic 
clement, 4 per cent, j^ormans and 5 per cent, various other 
elements — Greeks, Basques, Semites, Syrians, Africans, etc. 

Allien, in the third century n.c, the Greek artists, who at 
tins time had flourishing schools In Asia Minor, witnessed the 
arrival of the Celts — great big men, with steel blue eyes and 
quantities of fair hair wliicJi looked as though it were made of 
sunbeams — the Greek artists, filled with admiration for these 
warriors with their strong muscles, their virile proportions, 
firmly planted on their strong legs, abandoned tlicir old models, 
decadent Greeks and Asiatics, and made statues and bas-relief'* 
of Celtic figures. 
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.’WThteil tbe C^ in Gaul towards the end of the sixth' 

-lieiituiy B.C. they did not find the same race or the same culture ; 

sverywhere.. ' '1: 

: Jean Bnmh^ points out that in the west, from the Pyrenees ^ 
to the -north of Brittany, the Ibcro-Armoricans were to be 
found (Annorican meanijng close to the sea); in the central 
r^ons, the north and the east, from tlic Alps to the Channel, 
vere the Ligurians. Thr. former constructed dolmens in which 
the dead were buried ; the latter placed their dead, in a squatting 
position, in great jars or cists ; the former were still a pastoral 
people, on the sea'-coasts they were fishers; the latter were, as 
we have seen, agriculturists, reaping their harvests with bronze 
rickles. 

' The conquest of Gaul by the Celts seems to have occupied 
the whole of the fifth century b.c. 

Between the Bhine and the Pyrenees the Celts found isolated 
trib^ ; and, as a matter of fact, the various groups of Ligurians 
never attempted to unite together. The only form of war 
they knew was brigandage. The fortresses they had built, 
their walls of giant stone and their ramparts of heaped earth, 
provided extremely efficacious defences against sm-prise attacks 
from some neighbouring' tribe in search of booty; but they 
were not impregnable shelters against bands of warriors accus- , 
tomed to niass manoeuvres and battles on a large scale. The 
stn^gle cpUld nevertheless be extremely bitter. Carthaginian i 
tod Phocian navigators, who used to sail within sight of land, 
very often witnessed a bloody battle, and had opportunities of| 
swing the ravages of war. 

The Cdts; w^ triuniphant, but the slow nature of their' 
bphquest. bwrs witness to the smallness of their numbers.! 
,^ey c^e with their wives and children and their booty, which! 
they boire in their train in long lines of chariots. 

Their '^nguage, like i he Ligurian, was intimately related toi 
Uinbro-Latin. Neo-rCel:ic dialects are still spoken, in parts: 
;of :Brit^y,:in Ireland, in Wales, in the Highlands of Seotland: 
.tod-in the Isle of Man, but their idiom, changed in the course! 
nf etoturies, shows faint resemblance to the remains of* 
^toi^ent Celtic preserved for us by the science of epigraphy.* 
;:This much at IcmL is certain, that the Celtic language must be! 
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placed in the great family of so-called Indo-European languages 
(Latin, Greek, Teutonic, Slav, Sanscrit and Iranian). Pene- 
trating into Gaul, the Celts gave the name to the great stream 
of water which the Germans consider as par excellence the river 
of Germany; they called it the Khine. In Celtic this word 
means “ stream of water.’* This may possibly be the root of 
the German word renneuy to run, and of the French word rennCy 
reindeer, which comes from the Teutonic renny in Swedish ren. 

Moreover, the whole Celtic nation did not invade Gaul. 
Part of it remained on the right bank of the Rhine, wliich thus 
became Celtic on both sides, just as both slopes -of the Alps 
were Ligurian and both slopes of tlie Pyrenees Iberian. 

The great body of Celts was divided into tribes, each of whicli 
was destined to conquer and settle dorni in a particular part 
of Gaul. 

The conquerors and the conquered apparently intermingled 
very quickly. In primitive times, when social distinctions 
hardly existed and civilisation was still in an embryonic con- 
dition, the similarity between religious ideas and practices 
helped towards this fusion of races into one homogeneous ivhole. 

The Celts, like the Ligurians, deified natural elements — the 
Earth, the Sky, the Sun, Fire and Thunder — and they honoured 
The Druids divinities, the gods and goddesses of the 

rivers, the springs, the deep forests and the 
wind-s^vept peaks, with an ardent worship. With a pic- 
turesque imagination they indulged in a belief in cljarming 
nymphs wlio kept watch at the sources of the great rivers, 
the Seine, the Saonc and tlic Loire. The Celts, like the 
Ligurians, worshipped above all the Earth, whicli tlicy pictured 
in the form of a woman, and doubtless, according to Camille 
Jullian, they went to pay licr homage at the same altars and 
sanctuaries used by the Ligurians. The Celts, like the Ligurians, 
used to bow in reverence beneath the branches of the great trees 
surrounded by the mysterious murmurs of tlic woods. The 
Ligurians g.avc the place of honour to the beech, the Cells to 
tile oak. This religious difference, which in a more advanced 
civilisation would certainly have led to copious bloodshed, was 
never emphasised either by the Ligurians or the Celts. They 
endowed both the bcccli and the oak with supernatural power in 
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the shape of mysterious fairies which haunted them — ^the 
supernatural “ dames ” of ancient folklore. 

“ The Druids,” says Pliny the Elder, “ hold nothing more 
sacred than the mistletoe, that, at least, which is found on the 
English oak. The English oak is for them the divine tree par 
excellence ; their sacred groves consist of this species, and the 
use of oak leaves is enjoined in all sacrifices. Also >a tuft of 
mistletoe growing from an oak is a sign that it comes from 
heaven and that the tree has been chosen by some divinity. 
Mistletoe on an oak is, moreover, exceedingly rare. It is cut 
in accordance with a 'strict and detailed ritual and takes place 
on the sixth day of the new moon, when she gives a fairly strong 
light but has not yet reached a full half. The priest, clad in a 
white robe and armed with a golden sickle, climbs the tree and 
cuts the mistletoe which must be placed at once in a white 
coverlet.” 

We all know how mistletoe is grown; the seeds are carried 
by birds from branch to branch, but the bark of the oak being 
particularly hard, the seed can only stick in it and germinate 
and take root with the greatest difficulty. 

To the mistletoe gathered with this ritual of a golden sickle 
and' white coverlet, the Celts attributed marvellous virtues; 
there was no malady it could not cure. 

This cult of trees was destined to survive the passing of 
centuries, invasions and revolutions. The Catholic Church tried 
to fight it, but was quick to acknowledge its inability to deal with 
beliefs deeply rooted in the popular mind ; so much so, that many 
a priest in the country, or even the town districts might have 
been found holding in deep respect the tree of magic properties ; 
and this naturally led to the discovery of a remedy for the- evil. 
About the supernatural power of the beech or the oak there 
could be no doubt; and, in order to render homage to it, a 
pious statue of the Virgin soon came to be fixed to the gnarled 
surface of the ancient trunks, purifying them and justifying the 
hymns, the garlands of flowers, the traditional rites and the 
rustic ceremonies. 

Several of these fairy trees have survived to our o'wn day. 
Others have preserved their pagan character, like the celebrated 
oak called Lapalud in the neighbourhood of Angers. The 
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Angevins honoured it vath a curious attention as late as the 
nineteenth century. The custom was ibr every carpenter, 
joiner, wheeluTight and mason who passed beneath the old oak 
to knock a nail into it. And tluis the tree was covered with a 
coat of iron to a height of nine feet. 

The same thing took place with the waters ; and since many 
really did possess healing powers, the cures they effected pro- 
longed the homage paid them. The towm of Nimes owed her 
protective diety, Nemausus, to the genius of the spring. Among 
these aquatic divinities there was one who enjoyed exceptional 
reno^vn. This was the god who bore the name of Bor\'o or 
Bormo. Of how many thermal springs was he not the tutelary 
genius? And together with his name they also preserved the 
healing virtue ^vith which he had endowed them — la Bourboule, 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, Bourbon-Lancy, Bourbon-rArchambault, 
etc. 

Unfortunately, like the Ligurians, the Celts also included in 
their religious observances the horrible practice of human 
sacrifice. It is impossible to think of this without a feeling of 
revolt, though it must be confessed that the early religious rites 
of all races included this cruel .and detestable custom. The 
Greeks and the Romans who, at the time when they came into 
contact W’ith the Gauls, had readied a more advanced stage of 
culture and had forgotten the sacrifices of Homeric days, or 
regarded them as legends and poetic fictions, speak of the 
sacrifices of the Druids ivith a horror ivliich is indeed justifiable. 
They chose their •\ictims as best they could, first of all from the 
ranks of those condemned to dcatli; and in those rude ages 
capital punishment was of frequent occurrence. 

Punishments varied in accordance with the variations in the 
Druidical Pantheon. All the gods demanded hiunan sacrifices 
in their honour, but were not propitiated by the same kind of 
execution. Thus the powerful god Esus, the god of battles, 
preferred his victims to be hanged in the depths of tlic woods 
where he had his sanctuaries. The proximity of one of these 
was made evident to the traveller by the number of bodies 
swaying from the green branches. The good old poet Gringoirc 
hymned “ tlic fair orchard of the god Esus.” An altar con- 
secrated to tills amiable personage— I mean the God Esus— v' as 
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foiuid fitted into a Eoman wall on the site where Notre-Dame 
dc Paris was afterwards built. 

Taraii, the god of tlmnder and lightning, whom the Gauls 
identified with the Roman Jupiter, demanded his victims to be 
burnt alive; whilst the great Tculatcs preferred them to be 
drowned in a tub of water. 

Tcutates was the gre;it god of the Gauls. Ilis name trans- 
lated from the Celt means tlic “ national god.” lie was the 
mventor of the arts. lie protected commerce and was the 
patron god of merchants. Tcutates possessed the most numer- 
ous and most crowded sanctuaries. These were as a rule not 
temples that had been built, but clearings made in the woods. 
Here the devotion of the pious heaped up treasures of gold and 
silver, coins and precious vases. After a battle a part of the 
booty was reserved for the gods who had given victory. This 
was prompted b}'- the same feeling that makes mankind con- 
secrate to God a part of the fruits of the earth. Later on this 
was done for the salvation of the soul, by the building of chapels 
and churches and the foundation of monasteries. Bj’' this 
means the great abbeys derived power which contributed to 
the progress of the countr}’’ and it provided one of the sources 
whence the bishops secured the innuence which also proved so 
beneficent in times of trouble. 

The Celts, who were simple-minded in their primitive state 
of culture, heaped up their gifts to the gods in the spots devoted 
to their worship — the clearings in the woods or the depths of 
the sacred lakes, gifts consisting of ingots of gold and silver, 
spariding jewels and precious vases. So great "svas the venera- 
tion — or fear — inspired by the god, that no greedy hand dared 
to touch the treasure. The consul Servilius Ca3pio, sent to 
Gaul against the Cimbri (100 b.c.), sacked the Gallic temple at 
Toulouse and dragged the sacred lakes. By this means he 
amassed in ingots of gold and silver a treasure valued at 15,000 
talents (£32,000,000 in English money). And, in the following 
century, the Romans, after having conquered the country, sold 
at a high price for the benefit of the Treasury the sacred lakes 
of the Gauls, from which the buyers possessed themselves of 
the treasure. 

After the Gallic trinity, Tcutates, Esus and Taran, come such 
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picturesque divinities as Belenus, the god of the thermal healing 
springs, and of the heights illumined by the rising sun. Ih 
taught those of the Druids, who undertook cures, old drives 
remedies, and the uses of herbs and roots gathered at tlic 
solstices, and mysterious formulae. He had as a companion 
Sirona, the luminary of the night and the dusky forests, the white 
Selene of the Greeks, Diana with her opal crescent. Sirona was 
originally a spring that gurgled beneath the moss of the woods. 
Then there was a rough and brutal god, the Vulcan of the Celts, 
the genius of fire and metals, w'ho presided over the subterranean 
forces. Of none of these divinities have we any certain picture, 
wdth the possible exception of Epona, the goddess of the ^rild 
steeds and beautiful chargers. The Celts did not feel the 
necessity of imagining their gods in human or animal form and 
doubtless did not conceive them thus. 

Besides the national gods, the worship of whom was common 
to all, there were the local and topical divinities, who dwelt 
in the branches of trees, in the beds of rivers, or on the sunny 
heights. But the topical divinities were generally vegetarians, 
satisfied with the wild or cultivated fruits, flowers and herbs 
presented to them by their ■worshippers. It was as a rule the 
great gods who were insatiable man and flesh eaters. 

The great variety of the punishments invented by the Druids 
bears •witness to their imagination. We have already mentioned 
the unfortunate victims who were hanged in honour of the gods, 
or burnt alive, or drowmed; others were crucified, or killed by 
flogging or by being stoned. Some were shut up together with 
various animals in great hampers made of wood and osiers, and 
stuffed with hay and other inflammable material. The whole 
■\vas burnt together amidst heartrending cries, howls and hoarse 
entreaties; the flesh crackled in the flames and gave forth n 
sickening stench — enough to rejoice the hearts of nil the gods 
in the world. 

These terrible customs sur\ivcd for a long time in France, 
though they lost some of their ferocity, and, witli the increasing 
refinement of life, occasionally adopted a certain picturesque 
cliarm. Burnt sacrifices to the gods usually took place 
height of the summer, in the months of June and July. Tie 
fires of St. Jolm, which even in our own day arc lighted in man) 
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a couirtry district, with their graceful rondos and joyous refrains, 
are but an old tradition, an echo^which still resounds after two 
thousand four hundred years. It was for long the custom in 
France at the festival of St. Jolin to throw various animals into 
the flames — cats and moles, foxes and wolves shut up in baskets. 
In Paris, the magistrates, in their robes of State, were present at 
the burning ceremony as a sign of its importance. This custom 
was still in existence in the reign of Louis XIV, when it died out. 
On the 3rd of July, a few days after St. John’s day, they still 
used to burn in the rue aux Ours, a great wicker basket — ^the 
degenerate offspring, fortunately, of the hamper stuffed with 
men and animals that the Druids used to roast in order to 
propitiate their gods. 

The Druids also made use of human saerifice in their divin- 
ations. It was their custom, says Strabo, “ to cut open a man’s 
back with one stroke of the sword and to make their prophecies 
in accordance with the way the victim struggled.” 

As victims condemned to death were not sufficiently numerous 
for these frequent holocausts, which the Druids, be it said, made 
with the best intentions in the world, in order to get rain after a 
drought, or to heal some distinguished personage, or to secure 
the happy issue of some useful enterprise — ^innocent victims were 
sacrificed, unfortunate creatures who were bought as slaves to 
be killed, just as calves and pigs are bought in the market. 
Lastly an abundant source of supply was found in prisoners 
of war. 

But the astonishing fact is that these same Druids who 
prganised such atrocious sacrifices used to study the movements 
of the stars and the constitution of the elements, they talked of 
the grandeur of the universe, taught a lofty and refined morality, 
governed by the most noble belief in the immortality of the soul. 
They also combated idolatry. 

“ The Druids,” says Aimnianus Marcellinus, “ joined together 
in societies, occupied their minds with profound and subhme 
questions, raised above human concerns.” They possessed a 
fairly accurate knowledge of the past of Gaul, maintaining that 
their race was partly aboriginal and partly from beyond the 
Bliine, whence it had been ousted from its ancestral hearth by 
frequent wars and the encroachment of the sea — an extra- 
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ordinarHy accurate theory, proving that they studied and 
indulged in reflection. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul ivas particularly 
ardent among the Gauls. So intense "was it that the Greeks 
and Romans, "srlio also shared it, were struck by it. To this 
belief they attributed the contempt for death ■\vluch made 
the Gauls march %vith hared breasts against enemies aimed witli 
helmets and breastplates. The words applied by the Italians 
^ to the French noblemen of the time of Louis XIII might have 
been said of them : “ They enter into battle as if they were to 
rise from the dead the next day.** Diodorus Siculus says that 
the Gauls held death in such deep contempt that they fought 
duels and killed each other for the most trifling causes— just like 
the French noblemen of the time of Louis XIII. 

In the traditions of the people of Armorica, with their clear' 
cut poetical conceptions, this belief in the immortahty of the 
soul took a very picturesque form. The Aimoricans believed 
that the kingdom of the Dead was situated across the sea beyond 
the setting sun. The crossing was made in a mysterious boat. 
This belief in the bark of the ferryrean of the dead, the bwk of 
Charon, was a popular belief in many lands. It is to be found 
in the most ancient hymns of the Serbians, in whicli the oars arc 
held by St. Feter accompanied by the prophet Elijah. The 
Gauls believed that on the furthest coasts of Brittany a popula- 
tion of silent sailors undertook this imperative task. A long- 
drawn, low wail which made the air \ibrate, like the wnd kissing 
the waves, warned the ferrymen that the bark had arri^’cd to all 
appearances empty, but really weighed dowi by the souls it was 
bearing. The bark swung out to the open sea, the oars beat the 
water, the crossing took an hour, and the bark neared its 
destination. A loud voice called out the names of the souls on 
board? as the recitation proceeded tlic boat emerged from th^ 
water ; when the voice was silent the sailors relumed with ihcir 
empty bark. 

The teaching of the Druids on matters of religion, moraiitj 
and the mysteries of Nature was made orally in the forin o 
poems whicli had to be Icanit by heart and were handed 
from mouth to mouth. Tliis is a valuable hint which hclp^ 
to explain the transmission of the Homeric poems, for the la ^ 
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were composed at a period when writing had not been invented. 
And it is probable that the most important at least of these 
draidical poems resembled the poems of Homer, though they 
may not have possessed the precise hterary and artistic form 
wliich the Iliad and the Odyssey owed to subsequent revision. 

Thus the Druids had no Imowledge of writing, or at all events 
did not wish to make use of it, in order that the sacred mysteries 
might not be divulged. They reserved their teaching for the 
children of the nobility, who were sent to Hve with them in the 
depths of the woods or in caves, in the dark shelters of legendaiy 
lore. Their teaching exalted the virtues of courage, strength 
and ambition. Women appear to have had no part in it. The 
Celts never had a Druidess lilce the Teutonic Velleda. The 
rtrgins of the island of Sein and the bacchantes of the Namnetes, 
mentioned by the Greeks, were figments of the imagination. 

This hidden and mysterious religion from which the mob was 
excluded and which the priests kept jealously to themselves 
endured in a stereort’ped form. It left its mark on the Roman 
religion, which was brought into Gaul after Caesar’s conquests ; 
and this explains the popular welcome given to Christianity, 
which made its appearance under the Emperors. The religion 
of Clirist was the religion of the humble, the weak and the poor. 
Woman was exalted in the form of the Mother of God. As soon 
as Christianity reached Gaul, the masses, the working masses of 
the country, bestowed upon it all their vigour and the irresistible 
power of their faith. 

Nevertheless the Druids cannot be said to have formed a 
caste; they were an initiated priesthood grouped together 
under one leader, the chief Druid. The power exercised by 
the latter was very great, not only in the religious, but also in 
the social and political world. Religion, in the hands of the 
Druids, constituted the only national tie binding together the 
various peoples of Gaul. In the country of the Camutes, 
the Druids held general assemblies attended by crowds of the 
faitliful from every quarter. At Flemy, also called Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, this religion had altars where sacrifices were 
ofiered by people from the remotest parts of the country. 

Tlie Druids, formed into tribunals, were the supreme judges 
of the people. Now in a nation possessed of no administrative 
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machinery, the administration of justice constitutes all the 
government there is. The Druids used to judge all disputes, 
not only het-vveen private indiiiduals, but also between tribes 
and even cities. They thus rendered a great service to the 
nation by maintaining relative peace between rival tribes and 
hostile clans. The Gauls described to Posidonius how their 
priests interposed as peacemakers and arbitrators between 
parties ready to tear each other to pieces. 

In order to maintain their authority they made use of the 
most formidable means of constraint — excommunication. The 
thunder of the Catliolic Church when it ^vas at the height of 
its power, in the most troublous times of the Middle Ages, did 
not inspire greater respect and fear than the sentence of exclusion 
from the sacrifice pronounced by the Drvids from the depths of a 
neolithic cave or the midst of a sun-dappled clearing in the woods. 

Throughout the whole of Gaul an excommimicated man 
became a cursed being; he was refused all justice and vas 
shunned by everybody, as be was no longer allowed to approach 
the altars of purification. 

“ If a private individual,” writes Cmsar, “ or even the chief 
of a tribe, refuses to submit to the edicts of the Druids, they cut 
him off from all religious ceremonies. This is the greatest 
punishment known in Gaul, and those upon whom it is inflicted 
are regarded as impious scoundrels. No one speaks to them or 
comes near them, as tliey would be sullied by contact m'th tliem ; 
they can exercise no public function, and arc not even allowed to 
demand justice before the tribunals.” 

And if it was a whole clan or tribe or city that had been 
excommunicated, religious death overtook the district thus 
penalised. No priest would officiate there, tlie stones of the 
altars were deserted, blackened by flames now extinguished, 
stained uith the dark blood that had been shed over them. The 
bards no longer sang the glories of their ancestors, tJjc magi no 
longer cured fevers, the sorcerers no longer dressed wounds. 

Under the direction of the Druids the order of divine healers, 
called cubages, and the bards formed, as it were, a lower brane i 
of the priesthood. The name of bard 1ms been handed down to 
our o^NTi days together with that of the barz or rillage fifh en 
of Brittany. Tiiey were jugglers who beneath the sonorous 
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wliispering of the immemorial oaks, on the sunlit heights and by 
the side of the refreshing streams, used to sing their divine lays, 
hymning the mysteries of their religion, the beauty of the moral 
life, tales of the gods, the valour of their aneestors, and the 
courage of their warriors. “ The bards,” Avrites Ammianus, 
“ sing in heroie verse, to the aecompaniment of the lyre, the 
great deeds of the heroes ” — ^\vhich is an exact definition of epic 
poetry. 

In poetry as in art all beauty is traditional. The poet or the 
artist of genius who produces a masterpiece owes it largely to 
his predecessors and his environment. At two different periods 
the French, who have the epic mind, produced national poems — 
in the primitive times of the Druids and during the age of 
chivalry, in the tenth, eleventh and tweKth centuries of our era. 
But both periods were followed by a break in tradition, in the 
first case by the Roman conquest, and later by the English 
invasion and the disturbances of the Hundred Years’ War, 
which was followed by a “ renaissance ” inspired from abroad. 
The French, whose gifts would have enabled them to produce 
a hundred Iliads or Odysseys, renounced their birtliright because 
they would not or could not remain faithful to themselves. 

Under the rule of the Druids, the healing magi were much 
more numerous than the bards or jugglers. They are worthy 
of all respect. They worked, studied botany and practised 
chemistry. “ The cubages,” says Ammianus, “ tried to explain 
the forces of nature.” “ They studied nature,” writes Strabo, 
and from her learnt useful recipes, some of which have been 
handed down to us by Pliny and by Marcellus Empiricus. They 
sold unguents made of clarified fat and perfumed with the 
essences of herbs which they used to go out and gather on the 
magic nights by the light of the moon. Whether the magic 
of the nights and the rays of the moon possessed any great power 
we know not, but sterilised fat scented with herbs carefully 
distilled was certainly .good for wounds. In the combating of 
disease the cubages also used amulets and cabalistic formulae. 
These amulets and formulae were infallible cures, unless the 
patient had a corrupt soul, which must first be purified according 
to the prescribed rites and by appeasing the wrath of the gods 
' by sacrifices. There were occasions when this divine wrath was 
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so great that neither amulets nor sacrifices prevented the sick 
man from dying. 

Healers of this description still existed in Gaul under the 
hferovingians. Gregory of Tours relates how, in the year 587, 
the Bishop of Paris had one of them arrested, and on liim was 
found a large poueh filled -with divers herbs, the teeth of a 
mole, some bones of mice and some bear fat. The Bishop had 
the whole lot thrown into the river and banished the picturesque 
healer from his diocese. 

_ . .. "VVe must not be surprised by the important 

played by woods in the religious life of the 
early Celts. “ Gaul with her huge forests,” say 
the ancient writers. 

Strabo has described in words that have become famous the 
harmonious aspect of Gaul, her mmmtains, her plains, her 
rivers and her valleys. “ Such a felicitous arrangement of 
natural features, which seems to be the work of an intelligent 
being rather tlian the result of chance, would be enough to 
prove the existence of Proridcnce.” In this beautiful arrange- 
ment Strabo believed that the Pyrenees were parallel to the 
Hhine ; but, harmonious though it may have been, the aspect 
of Gaul must nevertheless have been somewhat forbidding. 

The district of Bedsia, with its fertile fields, was then but 
woods and marshes ; it was famous, not for its comlands, but 
for its iron mines. The districts of Orleans, Gatin, Blois and 
Perche ^ w’cre covered with tangled masses of prehistoric vegeta- 
tion intersected by marshlands. The huge forest of the Ardennes, 
with its impenetrable undergrowrth, was joined by the forests of 
Voivre and Argonne to the Vosges, wiiicli spread eastward^ 
through the Hercynian forest of legendary lore, of wiiich Cicwir 
says, ” There are no Germans who after a sixty days’ marcJi 
can say where it ends, or know where it begins.” TIjc Vosges 
spread to the nortli through the impenetrable forests of Ilaarot 
and Hiinsriick between the Rhine and the Moselle, and to Ibo 
south through the tliick woodlands of the Jura extending into 
the Alps. For centuries these forests formed between Gnul nni 

* There is no exact modem cqubwlcnt for these districts, which la 
Latin were Pagiis Aurelianus, Vostinrasis Pagus, Plcsensis Pagu*, ar. 
Pagtis Pectioensis. — Tr. 
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Gemiany a barrier more difficult to cross than the flood of the 
Rliuie. Smaller rivers, like the Sambre, the Meuse, the Sa6ne 
and the Doubs, vere swallowed up in them. Only the broad 
Rhine, with the rocks and mountains along its banks, could make 
a clear space in their midst. Huge trunks drifted down the 
Rliine, and also down the Somme and the Meuse, brought 
down from immense distances by the rivers when they were 
in flood. In tliis way the great peat bogs of Belgium were 
formed. 

Thus Gaul was covered with thick forests of trees centuries 
old joined by an impenetrable undergrovi:h. In the north were 
oalc, beech and birch trees ; in the east pines and firs. 

The Ardennes, less imposing in aspect, were covered vdth a 
stunted, grey and forbidding vegetation. 

Here and there were inliabited caves, sacred groves and 
marshes surrounding islands on which lake-dwellings were still 
to be found. Among the fauna various prehistoric monsters 
still survived. 

The rivers, along the greater part of their course, were bor- 
dered by swamps and marshes which man would not or could 
not drain. 

Such was the general aspect of the country. But if in the 
north of Gaul the forests followed each other in almost uninter- 
rupted succession — ^north of the Seine the country was nothing 
but a vast tree-covered plain — ^the ground began to clear towards 
the south-east. The exploitation of the mines by the Bituriges 
(Berry) led to a clearing of the woods ; the Auverni (Auvergne) 
and the Aedui (Burgundy) had destroyed many a forest for 
purposes of agriculture ; the Carduci (Quercy) were famous for 
their flax fields. Csesar on reaching Gaul found Provence covered 
with olive trees. It was the custom among the various tribes 
who were grouped together between the Rhine and the Pyrenees 
to leave the frontiers of their territory wild and uncultivated, 
and these districts were quicldy covered with shrubs, which 
thus surrounded the territory of each tribe with a wide belt of 
green. 

As physical conditions play a large part in the moral and 
material development of a nation, we must not be sturprised at 
the slowness with which primitive man attained civilisation. 
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so great that neither amulets nor sacrifices prevented the sick 
man from dying. 

Healers of this description still existed in Gaul under the 
]\Ierovingians. Gregory of Tours relates how, in the year 587, 
the Bishop of Paris had one of them arrested, and on liim was 
found a large pouch filled with divers herbs, the teeth of a 
mole, some bones of mice and some bear fat. The Bishop had 
the whole lot throum into the river and banished the picturesque 
healer from his diocese. 

' . We must not be surprised by the important 

part played by woods in the religious life of the 
early Celts. “ Gaul with her huge forests,” say 
the ancient ■writers. 

Strabo has described in words that have become famous the 
harmonious aspect of Gaul, her mountains, her plains, her 
rivers and her valleys. Such a felicitous arrangement of 
natural features, which seems to be the work of an intelligent 
being rather than the result of chance, would be enough to 
prove the existence of Providence.” In this beautiful arrange- 
ment Strabo believed that the Pyrenees were parallel to the 
Rhine ; but, harmonious though it may have been, the aspect 
of Gaul must nevertheless have been somewhat forbidding. 

The district of Bedsia, -with its fertile fields, was then but 
woods and marshes ; it was famous, not for its cornlands, but 
for its iron mines. The districts of Orleans, Gatin, Blois and 
Perche ^ were covered with tangled masses of prehistoric vegeta- 
tion intersected by marshlands. The huge forest of the Ardennes, 
with its impenetrable imdergrowth, was joined by the forests of 
Voivre and Argonne to the Vosges, whicli spread eastwards 
through the Hcrcynian forest of legendary lore, of which Ciesar 
says, “ There are no Germans who after a sixty days’ marcli 
can say where it ends, or know where it begins.” The Vosgw 
spread to the north through the impenetrable forests of Haatti 
and Hunsriick between the lUiine and the JIoscllc, and to the 
south through the thick woodlands of the Jura extending into 
the Alps. For centuries these forests formed between Gaul an( 

1 Tliere is no exact modem cquhnlcnt for these district^ nrlifch in 
Latin were Pagtis Aurclianus, Vastinensis Pflgus, PIcsensis Pagu^» n 
Pagus Pccticcnsis. — Tr. 
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centuries—the federation of neighbouring tribes oning to the 
development of social intercourse, economic necessity and 
industrial and commercial activity. Lutetia was the home of 
the boatmen, Bourges of the metal-workers, Gergovia of the 
potters, Bibracte of the workers in silver, enamel and bronze. 
By an exchange of services and of local products, the tribes came 
to form peoples or small nations on a larger scale, and na^ogation, 
iron-works and pottery, though still in their infancy, were more 
fully developed. Thus were formed the peoples, the “ nations,” 
who in their turn founded traditions, and had aspirations and 
interests in common and served under one chief. 

It is estimated that Gaul was divided into four or five hundred 
tribes, grouped, according to' Ceesar^s calculations, into seventy- 
two peoples or nations, not counting the district of Narbonne. 
Thus a people consisted on an average of four or five to ns many 
as ten tribes. 

Though grouped into peoples, the tribes nevertheless pre- 
served a certain independence; each one kept its distinctive 
character, its traditions and its communal life under its own 
chief. Such an one was Ambiorix, who, at the time of the wnrs 
of independence, was chief of one of the tribes belonging to the 
people of the Eburi, 

These tribal chiefs exercised power in the larger dmsions of 
the people or nation, acting ns local magistrates ivitb police 
jurisdiction. They formed a deliberative assembly witliin tlic 
union, a council, in which common interests were discussed and 
decisions reached for the benefit of the people or nation. Thi'* 
assembly the Romans afterwards called the senate of the city. 
The senates of the Gallic cities consisted of the chiefs of the clans 
or great families, the chiefs of the “ gestes ** who made up the 
tribe ; the union of several tribes, generally fiv’c or six in number, 
constituted tlie city. In time of war cacli of these senators, 
these chiefs of clans or gestes, marclicd at the licad of h»s 
people, like the feudal barons of the eleventh century. In the 
course of the struggle for independence six hundred senators 
of the Xendi died sword in hand in the midst of tlieir followers ; 
according to Cjcsar only three survived. About the elevent v 
centurj’’ the Chanson de GuHlaune d’Orange told a similar 

Each tribe had its own sanctuaty% Its place of refuge, its 
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market-place, in 'svliicli the heads of families met together, 
thus forming the headquarters or capital of the tribe. And the 
union of the tribes constituting the people or city also had its 
sanctuary, its place of refuge, in which the heads of families 
assembled, thus forming a capital in a spot fo’rtified either by 
nature of by the art of man. 

At the head of these peoples or nations, each consisting of the 
union of several tribes, themselves composed of several families, 
was placed, in the beginning, at all events, a common chief, a 
prince, or king, whose function was paternal or patriarchal and 
also religious, similar to the Icings in earlj- Greek and Roman 
civilisation and in France in the IMiddle Ages. 

Monarchy had as a rule disappeared in Gaul towards the end 
of the second century n.c. As the families by means of the 
bonds created by “ clients ” graduall}’^ achieved class distinctions, 
the chiefs of the principal families came to constitute an aristo- 
cracy which freed itself from ro5mlty. 

This gradual grouping and co-ordination continued until the 
second century, when the Arverni succeeded in uniting Gaul 
into one great State under their authority. It was a premature 
unification, for as yet the interests, customs and traditions of the 
various nations had little in common; and it was impossible 
for it to survive. 

Several of the Gallic nations, after abolishing their mon- 
archical constitution, nevertheless put the reins of goverimient 
in the hands of one supreme magistrate, who was, however, 
elected for a period of one or two years, and called the “ vergo- 
bret.” The vergobret exercised ro3’-al authoritj’-, but, in matters 
of foreign policy, important negotiations, or when it was a 
question of declaring war, he was powerless to act without the 
national coimcil or senate. 

The vergobret was the supreme magistrate, with powers of 
life and death. He was the chief of the armies, but in the same 
way as our own President of the Republic — ^he never went into 
battle with the troops, but left to the generals the task of 
leading them. 

The vergobret was not allowed to leave the district he 
governed. 

Young men of energy and resolution were frequently' raised 
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same thing. These are legends, no doubt, but they reflect the 
opinion of antiquity. » They made straight for their enemy," 
says Strabo, “ attacking him from the front, without any 
precaution. They were easily routed by craft." 

The Romans also bore \ritness to the bravery of the Gauls, 
■which they carried to the pitcli of temerity, tlieir spirit, their 
love of talking and their fickleness. “ The Gauls," says Cato, 
“ have two ruling passions— fighting and talking." Caesar and 
Hirtius describe them as “ frank, open and candid people, 
waging war by their valour alone without artifice." “ Tliey were 
ready for war at any age; the old men went into battle vith 
just as much courage as the young. They scorned danger, and 
no man among them ever cut off his thumb, as Italians have 
done, in order to escape the toll demanded by Mars "('Ammionus). 

Add to this a generous spirit, enthusiastically follomng 
the first impulse — for good, quick to defend the cippressed. 
They were chivalrous, and punished the murder of a stranger 
more severely than that of one of their own citizens ; they were 
so honest that they left the doors of their houses open; but 
they w’erc also very thrifty, says Strabo. Diodorus calls them 
“ extremely miserly," 

The Gauls were very changeable, they would not carry out 
any complicated enterprise, and grew tired of any sustained or 
painful effort. 

With sucli faults and qualities, the Gauls could easily acliicvc 
brilliant victories over decadent or very primitive nations, or 
over disunited or newly-founded States. It was much more 
difficult for them to organise and govern their conquests or to 
found a lasting Empire. 

The bluster and uproar -iritli winch the Gaufs opened battle 
soon ceased to terrify their enemies. At the beginning of the 
battle of Telamon (225 n.c.) the Latins were for a moment 
terrified by tlie same spectndc ns had filled their ancestors wtn 
fear on the banks of the Allin (390 n.c,). In tlic ranks of Ibc 
barbarians there was a terrific rattle of arms and armour borne 
by giants. To the blare of trumpets end war horns tlie Gauh 
added shouts and yells ; the Latins answered by a cloud <M 
javelins which proved more efficacious in spreading dtsoriJcr 
in the ranks of the enemy than were ferocious howls and tiie 
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clash of brazen insirumcnls. In the Imnd-lo-liand fighting, 
the Roman s^vord, Avliich Avas easily Avicldcd and could cut and 
tlirust, soon got the better of the heavy and cumbrous blade of 
their adversaries. 

During the third century n.c. the Cells lost their great Empire. 
The Carthaginians took from them the possession of Sj^ain, 
the Romans subjugated Cisaljiinc Gaul. TJic Celts only 
remained a sovereign people in Gaul itself, and even so, from 
that time omvards German tribes from across the Rhine -were 
constantly coming to settle in the northern regions, thus forming 
to the north of the forests of the iMarne that nation consisting 
of a mixture of Germans, Celts and Ligurians of vdiieh the 
Romans were to make their province of Rclgic Gaul. 

Several centuries before this time the Greeks liad established 


themselves on the j\Ieditcrrancan coasts of France. They iverc. 


Marseilles. 


moreover, not the hrst Eastern nation to land on 
these shores. As early as the tenth century before 


our era the Phoenicians had held sway in the western jMeditci-' 


ranean, but only vague traces of their sojourn are to be found 
in certain names of places. 

The foundation of i\Iarscillcs by Pliocian emigrants took place 
about the year GOO n.c. — in 598 n.c. say those historians who 


are not afraid of giving a precise date. 

The Greeks came in search of tin for the making of bronze, 
and also for amber and coral. Yellow amber was only to be 
found on the shores of the Baltic, for the ancients did not know 
of its existence in Sicily ; but grey amber, with its sweet scent, 
formed from the internal concretions of cachalots, was fairly 


common along the coast of Gascony. 

To the foundation of ^Marseilles is attached a pretty legend 
^vhich liistorians have discarded somewhat over-hastily. It is 
told by Aristotle, who lived two hundred years later; but 
Aristotle had a critical mind and had given some attention 
to a study of the past. According to him, a young Phoeian 
merchant called Euxenus — others say his name was Protis — 
landed about the year 600 n.c. on the coast of the Mediterranean 
lust where the Rhone, Avith its waters the colour of powdered 
glass, joined the blue waves of the sea. The Phoeian made 
himself welcome to the natives, the Ligurians. Now it chanced 
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that Kann, the king of the country, -ivith his capital at Vego- 
briga, wanted to find a husband for his daughter Gyptis. Painters 
depict Gyptis as a beautiful lithe girl, vdth long hair the colour 
of ripe com. But as Gyptis was a Ligurian from the soutli of 
France, she must certainly have been dark. Nann called her 
suitors together. Euxenus was one of the guests. It was a 
custom of the country that a young girl should hold out a cup 
of clear water to the man sJie loved best. To the astonislunent 
of everybody, Gyptis offered tlie cup to the stranger, inierc- 
upon Nann gave his daughter to the Phooian together n-itli 
sufficient land for the foundation of a small empire. 

The anecdote is so pretty and our artists have draun sucJi 
charming pictures to illustrate it that it would be a pity if it 
w’ere not true. 

If it is not true we may console ourselves with the reflection 
that nobody will ever know. Perhaps the truth lies in Camille 
JuIIian*s ingenious theory of the king of a primitive tribe wel* 
coming a stranger, who brings him charming gifts from distant 
cities, and giving Iiim one of his daughters and lands to settle 
down upon. At all events from this pleasant page of poetry wc 
ittay gather the welcome given by tlie Ligurians to strangers who 
landed with those invaluable treasures— the olive, writing and 
money. 

And this explains why tlie first alphabet used by the Gauls 
was the Greek alphabet. 

The band of immigrants from Asia JKnor was considerably 
reinforced fifty years later. Driven out by the Persians, the 
Phocians took to their ships, w'luch formed quite a formidable 
fleet, but the Carthaginians, together with the Etruscans, 
inflicted a grave defeat on them just off the island of Corsica 
(537 D.c.) and the sliips W’crc scattered. The majority of them 
reached Marseilles. The towm prospered and became the 
headquarters of the trade in tin, which wns sent there iron' 
Great Britain by land and water routes. From the shores of 
the Channel to the delta of the Rhone the journey took tinrty 
days. Marseilles was crowded. The people of Marscmcs 
founded Agde (from the good), Nice (from 

Victorious) Antibes (from 'A>T/hoh>, the Citadel) and Y*. j / 
the fortimate, close to the present town of Ilyircs. . . » 
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into Spain did they carry the seeds of colonies destined to grow 
and flourish. 

The friendship between the Phocians of Marseilles and their 
neighbours the Ligurians did not last very long. After the 
death of King Nann the town was attacked, but succeeded in 
holding out. Warned by this alarm, she strengthened her ram- 
parts. It was owing to this hostility and their marked differences 
in custom and culture that the Greeks of Marseilles tried to 
isolate themselves from the surrounding people, thus preserving 
intact the traditions and the civilisation of their own country. 
But this did not prevent the inhabitants of Marseilles from 
carrying their trade into the heart of Gaul, travelling up the 
valley of the Rhone, descending the Garoime and the Loire as 
far as the Atlantic coast and the Seine as far as Rouen. In 
the Atlantic ports they again met Greeks embarking for Great 
Britain in search of tin. 

The decadence of the Phocians, who were obliged to give way 
before the attacks of the Persians, the Etruscans and the 
Carthaginians, prevented the people of Marseilles from receiving 
any new elements of strength or prosperity; but, through its 
own energy the town developed its industries and its military 
virtues in such a way as to secure hundreds of years of active 
and glorious life. The coins of Marseilles, and especially the 
silver pieces, w^ere eagerly sought for throughout the west and 
as far as the banks of the Danube. 

In the fourth century b.c. Marseilles -svas the headquarters 
of Greek culture on the Mediterranean, from the shores of Sicily 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. Her temples were the most highly 
venerated sanctuaries of the worshippers of the Homeric gods. 
Her culture, it is true, was not of a very high order. The remains 
of ancient art handed down to us through Marseilles do not bear 
the imprint of the classic age of Greece ; but after Tarentum had 
been violated by the soldiers of Pyrrhus and Syracuse by 
Hannibal, after Mummius had sacked Corinth and Sulla had 
entered Athens, the civilisation of Pallas Athene was only 
preserved in all its purity in this Phocian colony. 

The people of Marseilles maintained their vessels of war ■with 
jealous care, and transformed them in keeping -with the progress 
of poliorcetics. Strabo says that they were particularly clever in 
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the consCruetion of machines ofTvar Decadence, it is true, set m 
during the course of the third century b c The CarOiaginians, 
Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, ivrested her Spanisli colonics from 
J\larseilies (230-220), whose people thereupon threiv themselves 
into an alliance with Rome G Bloch is of opinion that Hanni 
bal chose the route of southern Gaul and the Alps because he wis 
afraid of the fleet of Marseilles in alliance uith Rome 
The defeat of Cartilage {140 b c ) gave Marseilles the monopolj 
of trade with the East, but the alliance -mth Rome had become 


a protectorate The fleet of Marseilles was used to carry the 
Roman legions into Spam The Roman allies were transformed 
into masters, against whom, it is true, the brilliant colonj rose 
m a sudden outburst of energy, so that Crnsar at one time nos 
afraid that the engineers, the sailors and the citizens of Marseilles 
might shatter Ins destiny 

At the beginning of the fifth century d c , when the) crossed 


the Rhine in order to occupy Gaul, the Celts were apparently 
already divided into various peoples, cacli of 
whom set out for the conquest of a particular part 
of the territory they invaded and settled down as 
rulers of it Cmsar found them in their original cantons Each 


people gav e its name to the occupied region, and these regions 
in their turn were responsible for the name of the tovm which 
was destined to become the capital— if this word ma) be ii'^cd 
at such an early date — a capital w Inch scrv cd the tribe scattered 
over the district as a fortress, a place of refuge and a centre for 


supplies 

In the heart of Gaul the Bitungcs settled dowm in the district 
of Bourges, the Senones m Sens, the Acdui in Autun, the Trieassi 
round about Trojes, the Camutes in the region of Chartres and 
Orleans, the Arverni m Auvergne, tJic Allobrogcs in Dauphin', 
the Lmgones in the neighbourhood of Langres, the Kmii on the 
Sambre, the Treveri on the Moselle, and the great pcop/cof the 
Aulcrei in the district of Le Mans and Ev rcu\ 

At the time of the Celtic invasion tlic Bitungcs seem to have 
been the dominant people, and tlicv did not take long to 
Bourges tlie strongest fortress and the richest towm of t.a» 
Cicsar praised its beaut) Its ramparts, the . 

of which was increased b) a belt of marshland, were lluriv n 
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feet high, and the country surrounding it was bounded by moors 
and marshes. The territory of which Bourges was the capital 
was the proud possessor of iron mines, and the Bituriges worked 
them with a skill and energy which made them famous. The 
celebrated Ambigatus was king of the Bituriges in the third 
century b.c. ; he was a patriarchal monarch whose rule partook 
of an epic and religious character. He has been called the 
Charlemagne of the Celts. 

Ambigatus had at his disposal the most formidable military 
power of the time, due, no doubt, in large measure to the skill 
of his people in forging -weapons of war out of the iron extracted 
from their soil. To the Bituriges was due the invention of 
tinning. 

But two hundred years afterwards, in the first century b.c., 
Caesar found the Bituriges among the clients of the Aedui. For 
the Celtic tribes of Gaul obtained the suzerainty over one another 
in different ways ; some were protective tribes, other tribes were 
clients subjected to the former in “ faith ” and “ friendsliip.” 
There were tributary peoples and sovereign peoples. We read 
that the Arverni held the Vellavii (the people of Velay) “ under 
their rule.” And there were allied peoples, federations in which 
one of the allies held command. 

The power of the Aedui had increased as that of the Bituriges 
declined. Bibracte, their stronghold was, owing to its position, 
probably the most impregnable in Gaul. It is known to-day as 
Beuvray in the district of Nievre. In Bibracte we find the 
Celtic root “ bebros Bibracte seems to have signified “ the 
town of the beaver springs.” 

With its pointed peak dominating the countryside, and com- 
manding the valleys of the Loire, the Saone and the Seine, the 
haughty fortress of Mount Beuvray reared its head above the 
plain below. This capital of the Aedui disappeared, and was 
only fomid again in 1867, when it was excavated. One -wide 
thoroughfare ran through it, cutting it in half like an apple, 
from one gate of the town to the other. The houses, which in 
front -were level with the street, at the back were five or six feet 
underground. Their foundations were made of masonry, their 
walls, made of partitioned clay, were framed with huge supporting 
rafters. They had neither -udndows nor chimneys. The Aedui 
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made tlieir capital not only a stronghold, but also an industrial 
to-vvn, -with sounding smithies, buzzing workshops filled with 
bronze-workers, metal gravers, and enamellers, trades each of 
whicli occupied a different quarter of the town. 

The art of enamelling was at that time the glory of the Celts. 
The Greeks and Romans marvelled at it. They would not 
believe the tales of the first travellers who told them that over 
there, in the land of the setting sim, the barbarians poured 
liquid purple on to partitioned metal and made it stick on 
as hard stone. Philostratus mentions it ndth the greatest 
admiration. The excavations at Bibracte brought to light 
instruments and articles made by the enamellers. The Celtic 
enamels w’ere generally red, in close imitation, it would seem, of 
the coral which the Gauls were so fond of setting in glittering 
gold. 

Thus in the third century n.c. Bibracte was the most important 
industrial centre in Gaul. In these smithies and workshops 
half hidden underground, the subjected workman spent his 
days in dark and imremitting toil, like some slave chained 
to his task. Workmen’s tombs have been found under the 
vices and anvils from which they were not separated even in 
deatlj. 

The Aedui maintain that they were akin to the Romans. 

Gradually they extended their power over the neighbouring 
peoples, some of whom became their clients, and others their 
allies, but allies subordinate to them. Their patronage extended 
from the Loire to the Safinc, and in tlic north to the Seine, and 
they might have succeeded in uniting the whole of Gaul under 
tlieir authority, just as the Parisii in the centuries that followed 
realised the unification of France, if they had not fallen foul of 
tlie power of tlie Arverni, who also aimed at the Jicgcmony, 
w’hich indeed they apparently attained towards the end of the 
third century, at the time when Hannibal crossed Gaul. 

A strong race, with great energy and strcngtli of character, 
having made the rough territory which in nil its bleakness Jiad 
formed the central core of Gaul tlieir owm, the An-cnii consisted 
of stubborn workers on the land, amongst wliom a class of sUI|e< 
artisans had also come into being. The Bituriges were sinit is. 
the Arvemi were potters. At Lezoux (Puy-dc-DOmc) the os cn« 
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were “ baking ” night and day, and hardening the clay. Even 
in the most rustic-looking villages muffles were to be found in full 
activity. The Arverni supplied domestic utensils for the greater 
part of Gaul. 

Like the Bituriges, the Arvemi were ruled by an elected 
monarch assisted by a senate — ^an office held for life with 
sovereign authoritj^-, an elective Idngship which, as a matter of 
fact, frequently became hereditary. Two kings of the Arverni, 
Luernus and Iiis son Bituitus, who became king on the death of 
his father, provided a short but brilliant page of history. They 
lived in the second century, and their authority extended over 
almost the wdiole of Gaul. They even held sway over the 
Belg^. 

Greek and Italian travellers saw Luernus advancing along the 
road at the head of a picturesque train of followers including 
howling dogs of war. A collar and bracelets of gold gleamed 
against the purple and gold of his dress. He rode erect on a 
chariot studded with silver. Behind him soldiers bore the 
Gallic standards, with their device of the wild boar, and at liis 
side a bard sang his valour to the accompaniment of the lyre. 
With a grand gesture, which the poet compares to that of a 
husbandman sowing seed, Luernus threw handfuls of gold and 
silver coins to the subjects who followed his chariot. 

On a certain day in the year, in order to “ feed ” his subjects, 
Luernus had a space enclosed measuring over two miles in cir- 
cumference. Here all manner of food was collected, vessels full of 
vane or ale were crowded side by side. In this gargantuan en- 
closure, every man could drink and stuff to his heart’s content. 

Later on we shall read about the battles of Bituitus against 
tile Romans, which covered the Arvemi with glory; but their 
greatest triumph was the production of Vercingetorix. 

The Sequani established themselves between the Saone and the 
Jura, and spread northwards as far as the valley of the 111 between 
the Vosges and the Rhine. They occupied the cantons which 
afterwards formed the Franche-Comte, Burgundy and Upper 
Alsace. They were agriculturists Avho devoted themselves more 
particularly to breeding cattle — sheep and pigs. From them the 
Romans obtained the salt pork of wliich they wmre as fond 
us the English are to-day of Danish bacon. They exercised 
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of their ancient lineage may still be found in the various 
counines of Prance. 

The Ciwlisa- building their houses, the Gauls made little 

tion of Gaul. stone ; until the arrival of the Romans they 

were but clumsy masons and mediocre quniTymcn. 
Even their gods possessed but few temples built by man. • 
Strabo describes the houses of the Gauls in the following 
words ; Built of planks and w'attles of reeds, they were 
spacious and round in shape, covered W’ith lieavy arched roofs ” 
— roofs of thatch. But these were more or less important 
buildings. 

In the first century before our era X^itruvius describes the 
homes of the Gauls as follows : ‘tSome are caves hollowed in the 
mountain side, others shelters resembling swallows’ nests, made 
of clay and branches of trees.” 

The floors were made of beaten earth, and the only cliimncy 
was a hole in the roof by wluch tlie smoke escaped. There were 
small square windows, without gloss, of course, closed by outside 
shutters. The door was made of wattles of reeds. 

There is a picture of a Gallic house on an antique bas-relief 
in the Bouvre depicting a Gaul defending his house against a 
Roman. It looks like a bee-hive. 

Moreover, a fighting Gaul was proud of cutting off the licad of 
ius vanquished foe and bringing it home at his saddle-bow in 
order to hang it up on the wall of his house. A Gaul of any 
standing always had a small stock of tJiese trophies preserved in 
cedar resin >rith which to renew this decoration, a stock wliieh 
he was never tired of sliowing with pride to his visitors. Among 
the favourite subjects of the coiners of the Bituriges and the 
Acdui ^vas the licad of a warrior wjtli a tri umphont halo of severed 
heads wound it ; another was the figure of a warrior brandishing 
a trumpet in one hand and the head of his vanquished foe in the 
other. - 

Tlicy had little furniture, nothing but some low tables and 
coffers that also served as seats. Meals were taken sitting on the 
skins of wolves or dogs (Diodorus Sieulus), or on bundles of 
itraw and dead leaves (Strabo)- At night these shim ami straw 
licaps served ns beds. The more well-to-do Gauls had caspets 
and mattresses of w'ool. 
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As luxury developed, the rich decorated the outsides of their 
doors with slabs of silver or some other shining metal. 

The Gauls loved isolated dwellings in rustic surroundings, on 
the bank of some river full of fish, or on the confines of a forest 
abounding in game. 

They lived on milk and venison, and also on fresh or salt pork. 
“ Their pigs,” says Strabo, “ larger, stronger and swifter than 
those of other countries, wandered loose in the fields. They 
were as formidable as wolves.” 

The Gauls loved beautiful dogs and fine horses, and they paid 
a very high price for the mastiffs they imported from Great 
Britain. 

It is not to be wondered at that hunting was their greatest 
passion, for it was not only a great pleasure to them, but also of 
practical use, since the fruits of it constituted a large proportion 
of their food. The most abundant form of game, if not the most 
sought after, consisted of the wld pigs from which the Gauls 
bred their domestic pigs. They crossed their hunting dogs with 
wolves. On leaving the woods, the huntsman would emerge 
into some clearing consecrated to a druidic god — a propitious 
spot for cutting up the game and sacrificing part of it to the 
protecting divinities. 

The towns of the Gauls served as places where people met 
together, provisions were stored, and fairs and markets held, 
even more than as centres of habitation. In them Csesar depicts 
Gauls eager for news, questioning travellers, surrounding mer- 
chants and pressing them to tell all they had learnt. 

■ “ The capitals,” says Fustel de Coulanges, “ were merely 
small towns in which the senate met on the days it assembled.” 
They were strongholds and centres of worship. In ordinary 
times few people visited them. Strabo describes the town of 
Vienne, the capital of the Allobroges, as a simple village. 

• The capital was by preference chosen in some spot protected 
by natural defences. To quote Strabo once more, “It is con- 
sidered good for a town to occupy as strong a position as possible,” 
a rugged rock, the sides of a mountain, like Gregovia, Alisia and 
Bibracte, or to be surrounded by water, like Lutetia and Melun, 
or, like Bourges, to be encircled by a belt of muddy marshland. 
The area included within the confines of a town was often 
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of their ancient lineage may still be found in the various 
couniries of France. 

The Ciyjligfl, building their houses, the Gauls made little 

fion of Gaul, stone; imtil the arrival of the Homans they 

were but clumsy masons and mediocre quarrjTncn. 
Kven their gods possessed but few temples built by man. • 
Strabo describes the houses of the Gauls in the following 
w'ords : “ Built of planks and wattles of reeds, tliey were 
spacious and round in shape, covered with heavy arclied roofs ” 
— proofs of thatch. But these were more or less important 
buildings. 

In the Gist century before our era Vitruvius describes the 
homes of the Gauls as follows : **,Somc are caves hollowed in the 
mountain side, others shelters resembling swallows’ nests, made 
of clay and branches of trees.” 

The floors were made of beaten earth, and the only chimney 
was a hole in the roof by whicli tlie smoke escaped. There were 
small square windows, >vithout glass, of course, closed by outside 
shutters. The door was made of wattles of reeds. 

There is a picture of a Gallic house on on antique bas-rcIicf 
in the Louvre depicting a Gaul defending his Jiouse against a 
Roman. It looks like a bec-hivc. 

Moreover, a fighting Gaul ivas proud of cutting off the head of 
his vanquished foe and bringing it home at lus saddlc*bow in 
order to hang it up on the wall of his house. A Gaul of any 
standing always had a small stock of these trophies prcscr\’cd in 
cedar resin with which to renew tliis decoration, a stock wliich 
lie was never tired of showing with pride to hh visitors. Among 
the lai’ourite subjects of the coiners of thcBituriges ond tlic 
Aedui W'as thehcad of a w'arrior witli a triumphant halo of severed 
heads around it ; another was the figure of a w‘arrior brandishing 
a trumpet in one hand and the head of Ins vanquished foe in the 
other. , 

They had little furniture, nothing but some low tabres amt 
coffers tliat also ser\*ed as seals. Meals were taken silling on Ihe 
skins of wolves or dogs (Djodonis Siculus), or on bundle of 
straw and dead leaves (Strabo). At night these skins and straw 
heaps sen-cd ns beds. The more well-to-do Gauls had carpets 
and mattresses of wool. 
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As luxury developed, the rich decorated the outsides of their 
doors mth slabs of silver or some other shining metal. 

The Gauls loved isolated dwellings in rustic surroundings, on 
the bank of some river full of fish, or on the confines of a forest 
abounding in game. 

They lived on milk and venison, and also on fresh or salt pork. 
“ Their pigs,” says Strabo, “ larger, stronger and swifter than 
those of other countries, wandered loose in the fields. They 
were as formidable as wolves.” 

The Gauls loved beautiful dogs and fine horses, and they paid 
a very high price for the mastiffs they imported from Great 
Britain. 

It is not to be wondered at that hunting was their greatest 
passion, for it was not only a great pleasure to them, but also of 
practical use, since the fruits of it constituted a large proportion 
of their food. The most abundant form of game, if not the most 
sought after, consisted of the wild pigs from which the Gauls 
bred their domestic pigs. They crossed their hunting dogs with 
wolves. On leaving the woods, the huntsman would emerge 
into some clearing consecrated to a druidic god — a propitious 
spot for cutting up the game and sacrificing part of it to the 
protecting divinities. 

The towns of the Gauls served as places where people met 
together, provisions were stored, and fairs and markets held, 
even more than as centres of habitation. In them Csesar depicts 
Gauls eager for news, questioning travellers, surrounding mer- 
ehants and pressing them to tell all they had learnt. 

• “ The capitals,” says Fustel de Coulanges, “ were merely 
small towns in which the senate met on the days it assembled.” 
They were strongholds and centres of worship. In ordinary 
times few people visited them. Strabo describes the towm of 
Vienne, the capital of the Allobroges, as a simple village. 

^ The capital was by preference chosen in some spot protected 
by natural defences. To quote Strabo once more, “It is con- 
sidered good for a town to occupy as strong a position as possible,” 
a rugged rock, the sides of a mountain, like Gregovia, Alisia and 
1 racte, or to be surrounded by water, like Lutetia and Melun, 

encircled by a belt of muddy marshland, 
he area included within the confines of a town was often 
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It IS true that the high roads ■were widened, strengthened and 
impro\ed by the Romans, but tliey only foIlo^\ed the com^c 
of the long roads of the Gauls, which crossed the countrj and 
united their capitals in away so well suited to tlieir communal 
existence Tliese Gallic roads have never been appreciated at 
their true worth They were wide and strong enougli to allow 
Cajsar to march lus armies wnth all their tmpedimeiiia o\cr them 
The rivers and streams were crossed by means of wooden bridges 
and the marshes on causeways made of piles of wood and trunks 
of trees 

The rivers w ere the scenes of busy trafTic Regular flotillas 
went up and do^vn the Seme, the Sadne, the Loire and the Rhone , 
the celebrated confraternity of Parisian boatmen dated from 
before the Roman conquest Transports were organised to 
carry the merchandise from the Rhine and Saune on to the Loire 
and Seme ships, and vice versd 

It IS easy, from the produce of the sod and from what has just 
been said about their industries, to imagine the kind of goods 
the Gauls exchanged with each other Trade witli foreign 
nations was also de\ eloped From the shores of the Baltic 
came yellow amber, from Great Britain tin and the great war 
dogs , the Gauls, on their side, and more particularly the Vencti, 
loaded up their ships for England with linen and woollen goods, 
the grej amber from the shores of Gnsconj , the products of tlicir 
metal industries, bronze and siUcr plated copper, their glass 
work, their pastel from Languedoc, which the inhabitants of 
Great Britain used for tattooing themselves, and wane earned 
no doubt m their own rounded casks 
I^om Marseilles Gaul exported to Italy agricultural impfc 
ments and carnages and cloth Strabo sa>s that tlic Gauh 
supplied the whole of Italj vntli thcsagwin, a kind of hcav^ cloak 
made of thick, hair> wool Tlicy sold to the Romans the soap 
of which thc> were the inventors, and in the wav of food, oil and 
figs and pork, and more particularlv the smoked Iiams of the 
Scqunm and of the Jlcnapii extolled b\ Martial The fat getse 
of tlic Mormi w ere also regarded as a great dchcacv on the Innks 
of the Tiber Thej were delivered within sight of the CaptloJ, 
which had once been saved b> their illustrious sistcrv, m large 
flocks dnv cn bj gay peasant boj s , for, w ith necks outslrclc ici , 
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:hey made this long journey on foot, owing to the curious belief 
bhat the flesh of geese is more delicate when the birds are tired. 

The use of money as a means of exchange was widespread, 
rhe Greeks and Carthaginians had taught its use, and from the 
third century b.c. onwards the Gauls struck their own local coins, 
an art never aehieved by the other so-called barbarian peoples, 
more particularly the Ligurians of Italy, in spite of their contact 
with the Romans and with the Massaliotes along the coast of 
Provence, nor yet by the Germans, who, it seems, were sum- 
moned to regenerate Gaul, but as regards money never handled 
any coin that had not been stolen from their neighbours. 

The Gallic coins did not, it is true, possess the delicacy and 
finish of the Greek and' Roman coins, but many of their devices, 
with their worn inscriptions, are full of life and virile imagination 
to which the engraver, within the limited means at his disposal, 
succeeded in giving a happy turn. The profile and name of any 
given individual, a war chieftain, or the king of a city, appear 
but rarely before the last days of independent Gaul, the days of 
Dumnorix and Vercingetorix; but the inspired treatment of 
these little figures both, on the obverse and reverse, shows 
originality and an occasionally disconcerting but always pleasing 
fancj’-. 

We have just mentioned the esteem in wliich the Latins held 
the industry of the Gauls ; but they admired their agriculture 
no less, and the way in which they bred cattle, more particularly 
their cows, sheep and pigs, and the good account to which they 
turned them. The corn of Gaul was famous, as was also their 
beautiful white bread, and the ancestors of the French people 
had already the reputation of being the largest bread eaters 
in the world. 

From barley the Gauls brewed their ale, a light-coloured beer, 
in honour of which the Emperor Julian wrote some charming 
verses : 

“ On Wine made from Barley. 

“ Who art thou, whence dost thou come ? A new Bacchus ? 
I know thee not. I swear it by Bacchus, the true Bacchus. I 
know by tliis name only the son of Jupiter. His scent is the 
scent of nectar. As for thee, thy smell is that of the he-goat. 
r 65 
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For want of grapes, the Gauls have made thee from com. tycll 
migiitest thou be called ‘ the wine of Ceres/ ” 

The Gauls loiew the value of manures. They fertilised their 
land with lime and marl, tliat marl for which they sometimes 
dug deep down into the soil, to the bewilderment of the Romans, 
who were astonished to see people “manuring earth with 
earth.” 

The study of the clotliing of the Gauls is full of interest. The 
dress of the peasant in the fields, both male and female, has 
hardly changed since the third century before our era to the 
present day. This may be seen from Roman bas-reliefs. It 
consisted of breeches, that is to say trousers, and the Celtic 
smock held in at the waist by a belt. Many of the peasants 
used fur, more particularly goat skins, instead of material. 

Thus the three principal articles of the Gallic dress werfc the 
breeches (trousers), sometimes with wide legs, sometimes with 
fairly narrow legs drawn in at the ankles. In the rural class the 
breeches verj' often ended above the knee. The body was 
covered by the tunic or smock, slit down the front, sometimes 
only down to the waist, sometimes all the way, drawn in by a 
belt and having long sleeves: and lastly the sagum or cloak, 
hooked sometimes on the right shoulder, sometimes on the 
breast, and often provided with a hood. The Homans, after 
making fun of this style of dress, ended by adopting it, so much 
more practical was it tlian tlicir own togas and tunics ; and in 
our own day the dress of tlie old Gauls has become the costume 
of tiiree-quarters of the world. 

These are facts of great ultimate importance. It is customary 
to talk of the Latin civilisation of France, but is this not one of 
the most grievous errors of otTicial Iiistory ? To their ancestors, 
the Celts and the Ligurians, the Frencli owe much more than to 
the Romans, even leaving out of account their blood and race. 
We have already mentioned the agricultural implements, the 
coach-building, the art of working in metals and stained glass. 
But the bed with a mattress was also a Gallic invention, and it 
was from the Gauls that the Romans borrowed it. We have 
seen that the Roman roads merely followed the tracks of the 
Gallic roads. And when Christtonily arrived, wbicli conlnmcU 
notliing, or verj- little, that was Roman, Gaul brcotlicd her own 
C6 
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spirit into it. And, as we shall see, it was the same with regard 
to language. ' 

Writing and the use of money came to Gaul, not through the 
Romans, but through the Greeks. 

■ The Gauls had a greater influence over the Latins than the 
Latins had over them. They gave the Romans many of the 
essential elements of life — dress, agricultural implements, 
bedding and coach-building. The truth is — and it cannot be 
too often or too loudly and emphatically repeated — ^the truth is 
that French civilisation, modern civilisation, is essentially a 
Gallic civilisation, born from the fusion of the two elements of 
Celt and Ligurian, of which the latter, as Camille Jullian has 
already observed, was responsible for the greater part. 

The rich Gauls loved luxury on their persons much more than 
in their houses. They covered themselves with jewels, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces and golden fibulae set with coral. They 
were particularly fond of this combination of gold and coral, 
wliich harmonised with their long fair hair, and the brilliancy 
of their child-like pink and white complexions. They used to 
wash their fair hair in lime water in order to make it fairer still. 
When they did not let it flow loose in the breeze, they knotted 
it up in a bunch on their heads, which, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, made them look like the god Pan. 

The Gauls, said Ammianus, were very clean in their persons, 
tending their long hair, their drooping moustaches, and their 
fresh complexions. And he adds : “You mil never find among 
them, as you find elsewhere, a man or woman, however poor, 
in dirty or ragged clothes.” 

They loved bright and variegated colours in their clothes, and 
the materials of the rich were worked with gold thread. Their 
sagum, or hooded cloak, described by Diodorus Siculus, was 
generally made of material mth coloured stripes or checks, a 
bright contrast to the monotonous white of the Roman togas, 
and the monotonous black of Spanish clothes. They did not 
wear the same cloaks in summer as in winter. In winter the 
wool of wliich they were made was thick, coarse and as it were 
hairy; in the summer, on the other hand, it was very fine. 
Strabo says that in order to make some of their sheep grow finer 
wool the Gauls used to cover them with skins. 
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Ivot only their cloaks, but tlieir other garments were also 
usually made of wool, home-grown wool strongly woven; only 
the poor continued to wear the linen of neolithic times. The 
poor labourer, says an old song, ** is clothed in canvas like a 
uindmiil.”. 

The Avar dress of the ricli and noble Gauls Avas even more 
magnificent. Their helmets and shields were encrusted Awth 
gold and coral. Their lielmets were pointed; in very early 
times they finished up in one very long point. 

Virgil gives a beautiful description of a Gallic chieftain 
climbing the Capitol. His thick red hair seemed made of 
sunlight, over his brilliant tunic he wore a cloak with bright 
coloured stripes and a collar of gold sparkled on his milk-Avliitc 
neck. 

On State occasions the Avarrior aa’OuH dress himself up in 
terrifying horns, the head of an animal, or some other curious 
fetich; the fantastic tourney helmets of the medifCA'al jousters 
Avere of this description. 

The Gaul of noble birth nev'cr went out AA'ithout his sAvord, 
which he wore on the right side, whilst the Roman only carried 
this AA’capon into battle; and this is a custom Avhich the Gauls 
handed doAvn to the knights and nobles descended from them, 

. . By the thiitl and second centuries before our era 

Fe^alism m progress of agriculture and industry had bonic v 
fruit and AveaJlIi had become concentrated in tlic 
hands of the strongest. 

Tlie Celtic race had founded its social organisation on the 
family. The poAver of the father aa'bs absolute, ns it aa'bs in 
Rome. Until he AA’as old enough to bear arms, a son was not 
alloAved to accost his father in public. Tlic subordination of 
Avomcn AA’as complete and polygamy Avas allowed. 

About the principal brancli of a family AA'cre grouped the 
minor branches in such a way os to form, under the authority of 
the chieftain, a society composed of clans. The clan in Gaul 
became the living and active cell of society, similar to the 
in Rome. - 

There has been much discussion regarding the tenure oi 
jiropcrty among tlje Gauls. It was llicir custom to appropna r 
not only articles, but also land. IVc knoAi- from Cjcsnr u 
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litigation in connection with the inheritance of estates frequently 
occurred in the time of the Druids. 

Like the Romans, the Celts extended the family by means of 
clients. 

Thus their social system was one of clientage, if we call it after 
the subordinates, one of patronage, if we call it after the pro- 
tectors. But this is feudalism. 

Feudalism, which we must beware of regarding as exclusively 
military, is a form of society through which all great peoples have 
passed in the early days of their history. It existed in Egypt, 
Greece, Rome and Gaul ; it will be found again at the beginning 
of French civilisation. It also existed in an identical form 
during the corresponding period of Japanese history. The 
picture drawn by Maurice Croiset of the soeial organisation of 
Greece in Homeric times, and by Benjamin Guerard of France 
in the tenth century, are exactly similar, wliilst the patronate in 
Rome and in Gaul was identical. And it is impossible to main- 
tain that either of these people borrowed from the other, for at 
this epoch in their histor}'- they were unlmown to one another. 
In each case similar social and political conditions produced 
similar institutions. 

Thus, in' the third and second centuries b.c. in Gaul the 
patronate, that is to say feudalism, was, as in early Rome, a very 
living and vigorous institution. Csesar observed that it formed 
the essential element in Gallic society. He called the chieftains 
of the great families “ knights,” the subordinates “ clients ” or 
“ ambacti,” attached to the patron by ties of faith and devotion 
in return for the protection he afforded them, just like the 
vassals in feudal France. Vassals ! Fustel de Coulanges 
actually called them by this name. Beneath the clients came 
the slaves, corresponding to the serfs of the Middle Ages. 

The tie binding the client to liis patron, the “ ambactus ” 
to liis “ knight ” and later the vassal to his lord, was a very 
close one. “ It is a crime,” says Caesar, “ it is sacrilege among 
the Gauls for a man to abandon his patron if the latter is in 
danger.” The patron on his side owed his client similar devo- 
tion. “ No man,” says Caesar, “ allows his clients to be 
oppressed.” 

Some have regarded the ambacti as forming a superior class 
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the system, those distrrasing little incidents of everyday life. 
In the absence of a national authority, a sovereign jud^e and 
administrator, -wiplding a power respected by aU, the ivcak 
begged protection from the strong— the smah enclosure against 
the neighboxiring domain, the merchant against the brigand, 
the agricultural labourer against the marauder, the families of 
lesser importance against their more numerous rivals ^vho ^rere 
in a position to reduce them to servitude. 

The poor and weak,” says Fustel de Coulaugcs, “ sought 
the protection of tlie powerful and rich, in order to be able to 
live in peace and protected from ^^olence. Thc^’ rendered him 
obeisance in return for his protection.” 

The overlord had among his supporters all sorts and con- 
ditions of men — ^warriors, labourers, artisans, coiners who struck 
coins, in the later days vrith his oum image engraved on them ; 
around him were bards, like the troubadours and jugglers of the 
twelfth century, who sang his glory and the great deeds of his 
ancestors, the bards of tlic chansons de gestes ” who extolled 
his lineage. The story is well knoum of tJie Homan general who 
saw approaching him a Gallic chieftain surrounded by his 
vassals in arms and his war dogs, preceded by the bard who, to 
the strains of the lyre, celebrated his exploits. First of all the 
bard sang, hymning tlie illustrious birtJi and valour of his master, 
and the Romans laughed ns men laugh who imagine they arc 


clever. 

Swell ■were the divisions of society in Gaul in the third and 
second centuries before our era, though there arc still a few 
elements wc Iiave not mentioned. As in France in the twclflli 
century there was a good deal that escaped the power of the 
patron— adventurers, bandits in the strictest sen'?c of the wonl, 
isolated, fie ' . embittered and V'rctcji n hard 

lifeofdajf. 'v districts; there wert 

pedlars, If' •' ofagric'd 

who went^ to ^tid vil' 

towns the 'nls were fairly ■ 

aproporf' 

These > gradually 

tance; to to arms they 

»-cspond, young hcr« 
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the Bellovaci, in his turn, formed them into groups, with the 
result that the senate of the Bellovaci, says Hirtius, “ had less 
authority than the ignorant -populaoe.” 

Below the overlord and his clients came the subject people, 
and below them again was the mass of slaves, who were either 
men taken in war or bought in the market. The traffic in slaves 
between Gaul and Italy was very active from the second century 
B.c. onwards. It was the custom, on the death of an overlord, 
to burn his chief slaves, together with his favourite animals, 
at his funeral. The belief of the period in material survival 
after death is well known. Food was placed near the tomb, and 
slaves and domestic animals were sacrificed in order that the 
departed might still make use of their services. Caesar says 
that this custom only died out shortly before his arrival in 
Gaul. 

It is astonishing to find Fustel de Coulanges arriving at the 
following conclusion : “ There was a great difference between 
the old institutions [the system of overlords and clients in Gaul] 
and those of the Middle Ages. A sort of vassalage already 
existed, but outside the State. This vassalage among the Gauls 
did not give birth to State feudalism.” 

It is difficult to understand the meaning of the illustrious 
historian. Vassalage among the Gauls played the identical 
part it afterwards did in the Middle Ages — ^without, however, 
supposing that the latter institution was a development of the 
former. It constituted a feudal State, and although in Gaul 
it may not have existed on the grand scale of its counterpart in 
the Ile-de-France, this was because, as we shall see, its develop- 
ment was brutally arrested by a foreign Power. 

On emerging from their earliest period, the Gauls entered upon 
the most glorious epoch of their civilisation, which, after having 
been imposed, in all its essential elements, upon the Romans 
themselves, extended over the Rhine into Germany. "'Under 
the strong proteetion of their feudal system, they were advaneing 
towards a brilliant destiny, when an invasion more terrible than 
that of any savage tribes suddenly burst upon them — ^the 
invasion by a nation which, in spite of all its mcked cruelty, was 
regarded as ciAulised. Julius Caesar, a man of genius, of a selfish, 
hard and narrow genius, enslaved Gaul at the time of her early 
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And, on the eastern frontier, beyond the RMnc, were the 
savage Germaris; beyond the Alps, the Ligurians, properly 
so-caUed; and beyond the Ligurians, the Romans ^ ^ ^ 

In 155 B.C. the Massaliots invoked the help of Rome against 
the Ligtmans, who were harassing them, and Rlaminius, sent to 
give the Ligurians a lesson, was met by a shower of stones. 
The consul Opimius defeated the Ligurians (ISJ- b.c.) and took 
from them part of their territory which he gave to the Slassaliots. 

Thirty years later there was a fresh inten'ention on the part 
of the Romans on behalf of the latter, against a Cclto-Ligurion 
tribe whom the Greeks called the Sallyes (people of Provence). 
The Sallyes were defeated first in 125 b.c. by the consul Flavius, 
and a year later by tlie consul Caius Sextius, who sold most of 
the population by auction, and on their territory founded a 
colony, “ the waters of Sextius,” Aqua-Sexiiw, Ah. 

The Allobroges (Dauphiny), n rough and frec*spirifcd race, 
tried to drive out this colony of foreign soldiers, who ncrc of no 
use to them. They were allied ^\ith the Arverni, who aspired 
to the hegemony of Gaul; whereupon tlic Acduj, in order to get 
the better of the An'cmi, made advances to Rome, 


The Aedui, like the Romans, had under the name of a republic 
an aristocratic form of government; whilst among the Arverni 
under the rule of their king, the celebrated Bituitus, the popular 
element predominated, the “ commons,'* as it was called in the 
Middle Ages. 

The Allobroges welcomed the fugitive Sallyes with all honour. 
As the Aeclui had declared themselves m favour of Rome, 
Bituitus, the ally of the jVlIobrogcs, ravaged their territors'. 

In 122 B.c. the consul Gnreus Doniitius Ahcnobarlms set out 
with a strong army, including elephants, with which he hoped 
to terrify the Gauls, who had never seen any before. The 
meeting between the ambassador of Bituitus and Ahenobarbus 
has become famous. The Arv'crniau arrived accompani^ b\ , 
his bards, his war dogs and his ensigns with the device of the 
boar. The bard began by .singing to the aceompaniment of 
the hTc the glory of Bituitus and his messenger, vliich the 
Romans thouglit extremely funny. Rituitu*^ sent them ofTerj 
ings to conciliate them, but Ahenobarbus uould not 
a battle took place at tlic confluence of the Isirc and the Hlione. 
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The tactics of the Romans, the superiority of their equipment 
and their huge elephants won them the victoiy (121 b.c.). 
According to Latin historians 120,000 Gauls perished as com- 
pared with 15 (sic) Romans. 

After his defeat Bituitus begged an audience of the conqueror. 
But when once the Roman had his adversary in his grasp he 
preferred to keep liim. The noble chief of the Arverni was 
dragged to Rome and displayed like a fatted ox in the triumphal 
procession. The Roman populace shouted enthusiastically 
at the sight of the Gallic prince in his shining armom\ But were 
they ever told to what blackguardism they owed this fine 
spectacle? Probably not; and if they had been told, they 
would no doubt have thought it all the funnier. 

In order to make sure that the efforts of Bituitus would not be 
repeated, the Roman Senate had his son, Congentiatus, delivered 
up to them by the aristocracy of the Arverni, and felt they were 
thenceforward safe in that quarter. 

The fall of Bituitus ended the monarchic system among the 
Arverni, and, out of sympathy, in all the other states of Gaul in 
wliich it had revived. The heads of clans, representing the 
aristocracy and what the Romans called the cause of liberty, 
everywhere obtained the upper hand — a sorry change for the 
friends of independence. 

After despoihng the Sallyes of their territory (123 b.c.) the 
consul Sextius laid hands on that of the Vocontii, and the cantons 
to the east and south of the Cevennes were obliged to submit 
to the yoke of the Roman wolf. Not only the Sallyes, but also 
the Volcas and the Allobroges found themselves obliged to 
exchange the alliance with the Arverni for the rule of Rome. 
The octopus was spreading its tentacles. West of the Alps, the 
Romans organised the territory they had conquered, and called 
it “ the Province,” Provincia, the Provence of to-day, otherwise 
kno^vn as Transalpine Gaul, and soon, on account of the town of 
Narbonne which became its capital, designated the Narbonnaise 
district. ^ 

JFrom this time forward the three provinces of Gaul are found 
mentioned in Latin literature — Gallia braccata, that is to say 
the part of Gaul in which the people wore breeches or trousers — 
Provence; Gallia comata, where they wore their hair long, 
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neKssaty to secure a market tor Italian wine and oil, Home 
'forbad Transalpine Gaul to cultivate ivliat best suited her soil 
and climate — ^the vine and the olive. 

Indeed Transalpine Gaul paid a somewhat heavy price for the 
honour of being admitted into the civilisation of Bonie. 

GauJ was divided into peoples, or city States, as the Romans 
called them, which did not agree together, were jealous and 
quarrelsome, and plundered one another. \Ve have seen that 
the only common bond between them was the organisation of 
the Druids with their general councils ; but the power of the 
Druids had gradually declined with the development of feudal- 
ism. These divisions resulted in regular wars, with offensive and 
defensive alliances, strate^c campaigns, the capture of strong- 
holds, pillage, murder and robbery, wjiicJi left bitter hatred in 
their train. It was rare, said Gesar, for a year to pass by with- 
out a city taking up arms in order to attack a nelglibouring city 
or to resist an attack. 

These divisions between the States prevented any national 
understanding in face of foreign aggression ; and this has been 
brought up against the Gauls. M’hy did tlicy not form a 
national federation ? They would then have been able to resist 
the Roman invasion and the incursions of the Germans. 

The Gauls would have been able to resist these invasions just 
as well Iiad they possessed grenades and machine guns, hlorul 
and social discoveries have not been less dilHcult to make than 


scientific inventions, and their diffusion has been no less arduous. 
The growth of modem political ideas has of necessity been slow 
and gradual, and has been achieved only after many ft straggle 
and effort, and mucli suffering. Camille Jullian has pointed 
out that the idea of national unity never occurred to any race 
of antiquity. Even in France, liow many wars, bloody battles 
and terrible conflicts took place before the south allowed itself 
to be assimilated by the north. Even on the eve of thi^cjmh- 
sance, Burgundy, as wc know, was in alliance witli England 


against the iving of France. 

In addition to this France was, in reality, practically cigluj 
or a Jmndred times larger than sJic is to-day. Tlie o a 
country must be measured by the time taken to cstablid, com- 
munications, A distance of forty miles is a short one o 
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motor car going a Imndrcd miles an hour, it is a very long way 
for the pedestrian who would require a whole day’s mareh to 
cover it and in the end would arrive tired out. In those days 
there were no railways, motor cars, telegraphs, telephones or 
newspapers to spread ideas, writing was known only to a very 
small minority, whilst the difhculty of communieation and the 
great distances were increased by huge forests, which very often 
had to be skirted, by marshes, and by the rarit}' of bridges over 
the rivers. The Romans became menacing on the Aljoine 
frontier; but under such conditions liow could men’s minds 
be awakened to sentiments of a common nationality of wdiich 
they had no conception, how' could they be aroused to a general 
call to arms, when the "S'cncti Avere in Armorica, the Morini 
along the northern seaboard, the Treveri beyond the Ardennes 
and the Carnutes in the district of Chartres? 

The miion of the various peoples of Gaul could onl}’- have been 
achieved as it Avas in Italy by the dominion of one of them over 
the rest. 

Outside the feudal families — ^thc patrician families as the 
Romans Avould haA'c called them — ^therc aa'us a fairly numerous 
croAvd of people Avho Avcrc not connected Avith any clan, the 
populace of the rural districts, artisans, adA’’cnturcrs, and inde- 
pendent indiAdduals — " the commons,” in short. Men of Avealth 
and energy, avIio had at their disposal those tAVO great levers 
birth and riches, after haAung formed the “ commons ” into 
.groups for their support, succeeded in establishing Avhat the 
Greeks called t3!Tanny. As “ tjrrants ” they ruled the State. 
We haA'-e already seen hoAV Bituitus Avas seized by the Romans 
and how they compelled the surrender of his son. Fifty years 
later Celtillus, among these same Arverni, again made the 
attempt, and for a time re-established the supremacy of his 
people over the neighbouring tribes. The lasting success of 
his enterprise might have brought about the unification of 
Gaul, and, through this unification, her independence. But 
Celtillus was overthroAvn by a rival faction, by the heads of the 
patrician families Avho combined together in horror of tyranny. 
He perished at the stake ; but in the traces of liis father’s footsteps 
was to march one of the greatest of men — ^liis son Vercingetorix. 

The divisions AsLich separated the Gauls occurred, not only 
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between the various peoples, but also between the different 
factions in the bosom of a single.Statc. The noble families 
were, like the Montagues and the Capulets, in a constant state 
of rivalry and conflict. The head of a clan, in his desire to rule 
the State, would turn to the populace, the “ commons,” the 
mass of rural workers and artisans, w)io enjoyed tlie protection 
of no patron, the malcontents, in fact, and thus rous£?d against 
liim the families organised under the feudal system. A sfmilar 
conflict occurred again and again in similar circumstances. 
And thus we find the patricians, when their immemorial power 
was threatened, soliciting alliance with Rome in order to secure 
the defeat of a rival, actually becoming her allies, and endeavour- 
ing to maintain their existence nith the help of the very people 
W'ho had invaded their territory. 

On the foot of the statue raised to Vereingetorix on the 
heights of Alise-Sainte-Reine, these words of Cresar have been 
engraved : ** United, Gaul would have defied the world.” 

This union, alas! at the time when Ctesar appeared, vns 
impossible. 

As it was, the union of Gaul in the war against the Romans 
was more complete than the circumstances might have led one 
to expect. Strabo makes an unexpected but nevertheless an 
apparently very true remark when lie says that the Gauls were 
quickly subjected because they rcsi:»tcd the Romans in great 
masses, “ The slightest check meant a general defeat.” The 
result of a single campaign, or even of a battle, decided Uicir 
fate. If the struggle had been broken up and spread over ninny 
localities and divided into various episodes, ns it was in Spain, 
where the Iberians ” cut up their wars into small and scattered 
battles, after the fashion of brigands,” says Strabo, into guerilla 
warfare, in which tlic Romans spent two hundred years before 
establishing their rule, the Gallic war might have lasted for eser 
and might even have ended in n very different way. 

One last subject to be discussed is that of the population of 
Gaul on the eve of the Roman conquest. It is generally esti- 
mated at five or six million inlmbitnnts ; but sonic historians 
have placed tlie figure at ten millions, and others as iigli 
tv enty or thirty millions. The most densely populated d.-itrids 
were valleys fertilised by rivers, sucli as the Seine and the Vi c, 
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tlie Saone and the Loire. It would be as well perhaps not to rely 
too implicitly on the description given by Coesar. His wonderful 
Commeniaries, vTitten in the simplest possible language, in order 
to be accessible to all, were destined for political propaganda. 

It was to the interest of Ccesar to exaggerate the numbers of 
his vanquished foes. 

We must bear in mind the huge spaces that were covered with 
woods or marshes ; more than half of northern Gaul ^vas waste 
land. Flanders was one vast forest, in which the only clear 
spaces were quagmires, and wild beasts were the sole inhabit- 
ants — “ the pitiless forest,” as it was still called by the 
chroniclers of the IMiddle Ages. It is true that a number of 
these forests were inhabited. An import trade existed, but it 
could only contribute in a very small degree to the subsistence 
of the people. The territory of Gaul, wliich to-day supports a 
population of forty-seven or forty-eight million people, could, 
it would seem, hardly have contained more than twelve or fifteen 
millions at the time Julius Csesar was making ready to subjugate 
it, a figm'e wliich is very near to that suggested by Camille Jullian. 
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A bout Uic year 02 D.c. the pressure of the Gcnnnns on 
the Rhine become more niul more menneing. 

The most important of their notions, the Sucm, 
occupied Sunbm and rranconia. They rendered obeisance to » 
certain Anovistus, a sort of barbanan genius, ulio litcti nlnft>s 
under canvas, was greedy for battfe, and nits 
Ctesar. carv'ing out a great Empire for liiinself by liie 

siiord. iVriovistus Jiaitcncd to respond to the Appeal of (hr 
Sequani, V ho ere established in the present district of Fmnelic- 
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Comte, and were impatient of the yoke of the Aedui, the 
most powerful nation in Gaul since the fall of the Arvernian 
hegemony. 

Ario-^dstus marched to the help of the Sequani with about 
15,000 men, most of them mounted. The Aedui were beaten. 
They abandoned their territory on the banks of the Saone, which 
was seized by the Sequani, gave hostages and surrendered to 
their rivals most of the peoples who had been their clients. 

Thanks to a handful of German knights, the hegemony of 
Gaul had passed into the hands of the Sequani (Besan^on). 

But Ariovistus aimed at deriving some advantage from liis 
victory. He began by laying claim to Upper Alsace and added 
it to his empire, wliicli now extended from the Vosges to the 
Oder. To his summons the most divers peoples from across 
the Rhine hastened to respond — ^Harudes, Marcomanni, Triboc 
and Vangiones. It has been maintained, mistakenly no doubt, 
that the Teutonic idiom spoken in Alsace to-day dates from 
this period. 

Amongst his allies Ariovistus played the part of a potentate, 
levying contributions, taldng hostages, and dividing among his 
own followers land confiscated from its owners. The Sequani 
rebelled; they took up arms, summoned their clients, and a 
battle took place; they were beaten. 

Many years previously the Aedui had concluded a pact of 
amity with the Romans. Ariovistus and the Sequani had forced 
them to take an oath not to have recourse to this alliance ; but 
one of their chiefs, a Druid named Diviciacus, a rich man, of 
influential family, had refused to take it. He went to Rome, 
where he continued his intrigues. He showed himself every- 
where, anointing Cicero with the unction of his flattery, and 
hanging on to the white togas of the senators in order to pour 
into their ears the woes of his fellow citizens. 

On their side, a party of the Helvetii, a Gallic nation of 
Switzerland, in view of the menace from Germany, made up 
their minds at the . instigation of one of their chiefs, a certain 
Orgetorix, to leave their country, and, folio-wing the traditional 
route of the emigrations, to enter Gaul, and march towards the 
Atlantic, in order to seize lands. They crossed the Jura, went 
through the land of the Sequani and arrived among the Aedui, 
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pillaging ail the way: The Aedui redoubled t])eir complamh 
to Rome and the Allobroges joined them. 

A young man, belonging to a patrician family so ilJastWous 
that it claimed it had sprung from the loins, if not of Jupiter, 
at least of Venus, a young roan who until that time n'as liardlr 
3mo\vn in Rome except for a life of gallantry, extravagant 
elegance, tasteful luxury and uild prodigality, the young Julius 
Cfesar, was at that time, as a red-cloaked proconsul, Govcnior, 
not only of Illyria, but also of both Gauls, Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine. He was immensely clever, probably the cleverest man 
that has ever lived, and equally ambitious, vaguely aspiring to 
the highest destiny. Ca 2 sar saw in the conflict that would be the 
result of the double invasion of Gaul by tlie Suevi and the 
Helvetii the opportunity for a success which would at once 


raise him head and shoulders above his rivals, mediocre politi- 
cians who were tiring Rome by their squabbles and intrigues. 
The enterprise which Ccesar had planned would secure for him, 
not only the fabulous halo of some far distant triumph, but also 
a devoted army and immense resources in money and goods 
of all kinds. 

The Senate hesitated. Casar succeeded in convincing it. 
He assembled the troops placed at his disposal as proconsul 
in both provinces and set forth in order, ns he said, to inlcrv’cnc 
in favour of the Aedui, the allies of Rome, and protect the Gaul*} 
against the Germans. The beginning of the Gallic U’ars hns 
been fixed as the 28th of Marcli, 58 b.c. 

The Helvetii, to the number of about 400,000, including 
women and children, had invaded the country of the Aedui, 
when Ctesar, crossing with his army over the Saint-Bcmard pav,, 
engaged in their pursuit, overtook them at 3fon<mort, nwr 
Bibracte and not far from Mount Beu\Tay, and inflicted upon 
them a total defeat, forcing those who sur\'ivcd to return to their 


own country. 

After this it was nccessar>’ for Cicsar to turn agam'vt tiie 
Suevi, ivho, under the leadership of Ariovistiis were desccnditiR 
the vallcv of the SaOne, and tlireatcning Uic Itoman provinrc of 
Cisalpine’ Gaul. Here, once more, tlic victory of Carsar was 
complete. Ariovistus and Ids Suevi Hed to the Wane- unirh 
tiio Homans reached at tlic same time. In the ncighirtiirinwi 
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of B&lc a terrible massacre took place-soldiers, women, children 
and old men, Cjcsar Iiad them all put to the sword. Numbers 
of Germans were drowned in trjdng to cross the river. The 
Teutonic peoples who were waiting on the right bank for an 
opportunity of crossing in their turn retreated in disorder and 
were massacred in small parties at a time by the inhabitants of 
the districts they traversed. Soon afterwards Ariovistus died 
of wounds. These events took place in the year 58 b.c. 

The Gallic War had been inaugurated, and Coesar made up 
his mind not to end it until it had provided his ambition with 
the pedestal it required. “ I waged this war,” he said, “ as much 
in the interests of Gaul as of Rome.” And, indeed, the Gauls 
did not at first recognise the Romans as enemies, but regarded 
them rather as allies against the invaders. And even when 
they did understand that the campaign undertaken by the red- 
cloaked proconsul would turn to anjdhing but their advantage 
and that, under pretext of doing them a service, the Romans 
were only aiming at extending their own Empire, in the majority 
of the aristocratic cities the rich still declared themselves in 
favour of Cajsar. Government by an aristocracy represented 
public liberty in the eyes of the Roman senators, and thus 
Csesar, in conquering the Gauls, could pose at Rome as the 
defender of hberty. The cause of independence in Gaul remained 
in the hands of the masses, the populace, the “ commons,” who 
followed the voice of any capable man who, moved by the 
noblest motives or, on the contrary, like Cjesar, follo^ving the 
path of personal ambition, was willing to lead them against the 
conquerors. 

Thus the proud patrician Julius Csesar treated with disdain the 
disorderly hordes whom he had to fight — ^^vandere^s, outlaws, 
vagabonds, adventurers, brigands and thieves, as he often 
called them, adding that these wanderers, adventurers, brigands 
and thieves had left the cultivation of their fields and their 
daily toil in order to defend their country, which made them 
adventurers and brigands of a peculiar type. 

The mcked cruelty with which Csesar stained his glory is in 
part explained by his fury roused at the resistance offered by tliis 
rabble and the checks it inflicted on him. 

Thus some peoples, among whom the rule of the aristocracy 
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was undisputed, like the Bemi (Eheims) and the Linnoncs 
(Langres), remained obstinately attached to tear. OUiets 
had a wavering poJicy, now in favour of alliance with Rome, 
now on the side of national resistance, according as to whether 
the patriciate or the “ commons ” were more powerful in the 
city. The Aedui occupied a place apart, inasmudi as thcv 
succeeded in protecting their own prosperity and power from 
the storm. They may be compared to the Burgundians in the 
Middle Ages whose territory they occupied. In the first century 
B.c. they followed a policy similar to that which was so success- 
ful in tile ease of the subjects of Philip the Bold and Philip the 
Good during the struggles of the Hundred Years’ IVar. 

Thus Gaul was very far from ottering united resistance to 
Borne. 

We must bear in mind also the great difference between the 
Gauls and the Homans in the field of tactics, in militaij' organ- 
isation and armament. 


For two hundred years the Gauls had scarcely altered tlieir 
method of fighting, which they still carried on like the primitive 
warriors of the time of Ambigatus and Sigovesus. To march 
straight at the enemy without any precaution, without sending 
scouts ahead or protecting their Hanks, without dissimulating 
their forces, or finding out the strong and sveak points of their 
adversary — such was still their entire tactical method. 

They went out to war in large crowds, nccompanicil by their 
women and children, and carrying an incredible eolirction of 
personal property, plate and utensils of all kinds on intcrminalilc 
files of wagons : and, in spite of all this impedmenta they never 
succeeded in having enough provisions for a camp.aign ot any 
duration. How often was not the success of one of tlieir .armies 
ruined from lack of victuals I Peoples and tribes on tlic mareii 
remained in their separate groups, divided from each other by 
long intervals. How could military operations he cairicd nut 


in such conditions? 

The generalissimo, elected at the beginning of the march m a 
tumnltuoiis assembly', remained virtually dependent on t ime 
svho liad appointed him. Amhioris told tlie Romans the mob 
has as much power over me as I have os'cr them. 

A cliieftain, such ns Vercingetorix, even if he had thought out 
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felW countrymen the true or fake reports and nens nhich the 
Komans desired to have spread 

Cajsar in ins Commentanes gives us to understand that it 
was weii nigh impossible for the cause of independence to 
triumph 

After the defeat of Ario\ istus, the Acdui imagined they were 
masters of Gaiilj as the Sequani had been before them But 
CiEsar was on the watch He did not divulge Ins plans* and more 
than one Gaul allowed himself to be deceived by lus assurances 
TJie Aedui and the Hemi regarded him as an ally, an ally who 
began by making sure of tlie support of the patricians among 
the Aedui and even of the vergobret himself, as well as of the 
chiefs of the Sequam He even did the cavalry of the Acdui 
the honour of incorporating tliem witli his owm legions, and feiy 
indeed among the Gauls suspected the hidden designs of the 
proconsul 

Cajsar decided to begin the conquest of Gaul m the temtory 
of the Belgx, who, with the Arverm, were everywhere renowned 
for their martial prowess Cajsar and Strabo both agree that 
Belgic Gaul reached as far as the Marne, and point out that of 
all the Bclga;, the most courageous were the BclIo^acl (Beau 
vais) and the Sucssiones (Soissons) When once the Bclgaj 
were subjected, caught between their own territory and Trans* 
alpine Gaul, Gaul proper would be at his mercy The Bclgs 
seem to have realised the danger The sacred spirit of mdepend- 
ence seems to have breathed within them N'cvcrthclcss one 
of their peoples, the Bemi (lUicims), remained faitliful to the 
alliance made with Rome 

The campaign was a hard one, conducted b) Titus Labicnus, 
Ccesar s best lieutenant It ended, under the command of 
Cffisar himself, m the bloody defeat of the Xervii (Ifamault) on 
the banks of the Sambre Tlic \ictor> was so hotl\ disputcil 
that at one moment Cmsar found lumsclf obiigcil to light in th<- 
front rank like a common soldier Mtcr tins he seized tiic 
oppidum (a place of refuge and n fortified centre of supplic») of 
the Aduatuci, iii the \ollc> of the Meuse, and 32,000 Aduatuci 
were sold by auction, standing with n wooden >okt on their 
necks and their hands bound behind their backs Let it not 
bt forgotten that in tlus war the Romans represented ciwUsatiyn 
02 
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and the Gauls barbarism. Caesar crowned his victory by push- 
ing a salient across the Rhine, in order that the Germans might 
catch a glimpse of the Roman eagles. 

The Gallic Wars have been divided into three periods — ^the 
first, from 58 to 55 b.c., consisted, on the part of the Gauls, of 
unorganised efforts, that is to say, devoid of any common plan, 
some rushing to arms whilst others gave way. The Gauls did 
not understand, it was as yet impossible for them to under- 
stand, that their independence was at stake. Unfortunately, 
this period was turned to terrible account by the conquerors.’ 
The second period, including the years 54 and 53 b.c., was 
characterised by increasingly important movements in favour 
of independence and by attempts to realise it on the part 
of an ever larger number of united peoples. The repeated 
crimes of the Romans had ended in awaking the national 
sentiment. 

The campaign of the year 56 b.c. consisted of the war in 
Armorica and Aquitainia. The peoples of the west had risen 
up under the active and energetic leadership of the Veneti 
(Vannes). The Veneti were masters of the sea. We have 
already described their trade with England, and their great 
ships driven before the wind by means of leather sails. 

Cffisar and his lieutenant Brutus accomplished an astounding 
feat in improvising a fleet to fight the Veneti on their own 
element. Caesar sent for oarsmen from Provence, and found 
auxiliaries among the Aquitanian Celts of Saintonge and La 
Vendee, whom an ancient feud made the envious rivals of the 
Veneti. Brutus invented great hooked loiives modelled on the 
ttmral hooks, with which the Romans undermined the base of 
the ramparts they were besieging. By means of these hooks, he 
- succeeded in cutting the ropes wliich fastened the sails to the 
masts of the enemy’s ships, and made them fall flat on deck. 
The heavy vessels, with their Iiigh prows, found they could not 
move, whilst the oarsmen from Provence could manoeuvre the 
Roman boats at will. Caesar’s triumph was complete. There 
Was a great massacre, and the survivors were taken prisoner. 
The Veneti had fought a noble fight for the greatest of causes. 
They never submitted to Rome, but Csesar called their attempt 
to safeguard the freedom of their country “ rebellion,” and, 
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Regency had similar dreams about the ^lississippi. The con- 
querors set forth not only in ships of U'ar carrying arms, baJistas, 
onagers and stones, but also in trading vessels ■\vlucli tliey were 
doubtless to bring back filled with the most marveilous treasures. 
The lieutenants, the stewards, the inspectors and tlic minions of 
Caesar, anxious to dazzle Rome by tlieir luxury, and to enlarge 
and embellish tlieir villas in theCampagna, had surrounded them- 
selves with merchants of every description, in anticipation of 
the pearls, the metals, the slaves, the great hunting dogs and 
other even more precious and magnificent treasures of wliich 
they had but a vague idea. 

This was the period when Rome amassed untold treasures. 
Her armies were covering themselves with glory in the East ns 
well as in Gaul. It was a time of unbridled luxury for ^vhicli 
Csesar set the example; precious furniture, statues by the 
greatest artists, celebrated pictures, brilliant mosaics, strange 
and rare ornaments, gold and silver plate, Ccesar bougJit every- 
thing from every quarter. Suetonius says tliat in Gaul Cssar 
“ more often destroyed towns for tlic sake of pillage (ob prarilam) 
tlian as punislimeiit for some crime.’* lie filled the temples of 
Rome with votive offerings stolen from the sanctuaries of the 
Gauls in order to magnify Iiimsclf in the eyes of the Roniaus; 
in Italy and the provinces he sold gold by weight, at the rate of 
300 sesterces to the pound. At his own expense, that is to say 
at the expense of the Gauls, he undertook Uic construction in 
Rome of a new forum, in which he hoped to see his own fortunes 
flourish, and the cost of wliich was estimated at CO nuUioii 
sesterces. He lent money to anybody — the agents and servile 
heralds of liis glory, “ Ho subjugated the Gauls by the Uonuui 
armies,” says Plutarch, ** and the Romans by Gallic gold.^ lie 
lent money to Cicero, tlie prating orator; he look Ciceros 
brother Quintus with him as Ins legate on the expedition to 
pillage Great Britain. Whereupon Cicero, who for the bme 
being was very much concerned with the spoils that nnght 
won in those islands, set to work with unparallcicd convu-tmii 
to sing the glory of the conqueror of Gaul and of Great Jlntani. 
and as his prose, flowing though it was, seemed to um ui 
adequate, lie added verse. Catullus too wrote verses, abo about 
Ca^ar, and they were better than Cicero s : 
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To CiESAR 

“ Debauchee, spendthrift and robber I who lettest thy favourite 
devour the treasures of the long-haired Gauls and far away 
Britain ! Cgesar ! the vilest of the Romans ! Debauchee, spend- 
thrift and robber ! Thy favourites strut about and wallow in 
wealth. Ccesar, the greatest debauchee of Rome ! Thou free 
liver, spendtlirift and robber ! Oh general most rare ! thou 
didst go to the most distant isles of the west, with thine infamous 
minions, only to devour hundreds of millions ! ” 

With Csesar’s fifth campaign, marked by the second Belgic 
War (5-1 B.C.), we enter upon the second period of the Gallic 
Wars, in which the Gauls, who had been outraged for four years, 
deceived, robbed, put to the sword or sold into slavery, during 
one of the most hateful periods in the history of the human race, 
began to unite, as far as it was possible at this epoch, for the 
deliverance of their country. 

Before his second expedition to Great Britain, Czesar had had 
some warning as to this possibility in the conduct of Dumnorix, 
an Aeduan noble, the younger brother of that Diviciacus, whom 
we have abeady mentioned as importuning the Senate, and 
son-in-law of Orgetorix, the Helvetian, whom he had expelled 
during the exodus of 58 b.c. Dumnorix had in him the maldngs 
of a leader of the people and of a war-cliieftain. Immensely 
rich, he was followed by a large band of cavalry, whom he 
supported at his own expense. His attitude, moreover, had 
been vague, like that of the nation to which he belonged. 
Declaring allegiance to Rome, he served Cresar, but only to 
betray him; then he returned to him again for some low service. 
Dumnorix was one of those men who possess clearness of vision 
and noble aspirations, but whose characters are not as lofty as 
their designs, winch are little more than intangible dreams — 
characters so vividly portrayed by Shakespeare in Hamlet and 
by Musset in Lorenzaccio. He made moving speeches about 
the fair independence of Gaul, but without having the necessary 
force of character to gather any large body of revolutionaries 
around him. Csesar, put on his guard, attached him to liis 
suite, and in order not to leave him behind in Gaul, wanted to 
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take lum to Great Britain. DumnoriK pretended that he suffered 
from sea-sickness and that his religious convictions forbade Inin 
from taking part m any hostilities against tlic country of the 
Druids. Meanwhile he left no stone unturned to spread aniong 
the Galhc chiefs who ncre to accompany Caisar all manner of 
ideas calculated to wn them over to the cause of independence. 
As the proconsul was on the point of embarJung, Dumnonx 
suddenly left the camp with his followers. Pursued by Caisar's 
ca^ airy, the noble Gaul died bravely. “ I die a free man, tlic 
citizen of a free nation,” were his lost words 

Csesar’s rapid conquests resnltcdl, and could not fail to result, 
in a merely superficial settlement. A few districts, such as 
that of the Vcneti, where everything had been devastated and 
the population put to the sword or sold into slavery, might have 
been described as pacified j but m the others hatred and rebellion 
simmered. IM G. Bloch pomts out m a very interesting way how 
the Roman rule, by placing all the nations of Gaul under the 
same yoke, had destroyed the struggle for hegemony whicli 
had armed the various peoples one against the other, so that 
the road was now opened for union m the sacred cause of 
independence. 

On Ills return from Great Britain to the continent, Citsar 
found the great countries of Gaul, wluch, m his own famous 
words, he thought he had reduced to silence, m a state of fer- 
mentation The disaster inllictcd by Ambiorix, the chief 
of the Eburoncs (valley of the Meuse), on the legions of Sabmus 
fell like a thunderbolt. 

iVmbionx was one of the most mlcrcsling figures of his tunc; 
despising the refinement and luxury of a civihsutioii m which he 
took no interest, lie lived on ius farm on tlic edge of the woods, 
supervising the work on it, hunting m the forest, and loving the 
open air, the woods and freedom. lie v\as endowed with rare 
qualities as a soldier, being full of guile and with agciuus for 
planning ambuscades. In his sullen and bitter hatred of the 
Romans, he pretended to be their fnend in order the better to 
be able to cut their throats. Sabmus, Caisar’s heuteniut in the 
north-eastern cantons, fell into the trap. He was routcil by the 
Eburoncs, and massacred together wiUi all his legion. Qumtu< 
Cicero, who happened to be m the neighbourhood with ins 
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troops, succeeded in saving tlie remains of the vanquished army. 
He rallied it together and shut himself up in a huge camp 
fortified in the usual Roman way. In vain did the Eburones, 
who had been reinforced by the Menapii and the Nervii, endeavour 
to take the entrenclmients by assault. Csesar came up with his 
customary speed, and succeeded in raising the siege. But the 
repercussion of this event was felt throughout Gaul. The 
Carnutes (Chartres and Orleans) and the Senoncs (Sens) massacred 
or drove out the chiefs who had been placed over them by the 
Roman faction. Caesar took a high hand ; he gave up his visit 
to Italy and increased his army to ten legions. The Aedui 
(Autun) and the Remi (Rheims) remained subject to Rome and 
by means of garrisons cleverly dispersed throughout the various 
States the general upheaval was averted. The Belgae took up 
arms. Ambiorix, of the Eburones, and Indutiomarus, of the 
Tre\dri, were their brave and determined leaders; but against 
the organisation of the Roman army, under the direction of 
the genius of C^sar, any local effort in one of these regions of 
Gaul was doomed to failure. The ravaging of several Belgic 
cantons by the Romans was terrible. As Ambiorix and his 
Ebm-ones had beaten the Romans, Ctesar describes them in his 
book as “ scoundrels,” and these “ scoundrels ” had to be 
punished in an exemplary manner. The Romans cut down the 
standing corn, delivered up the villages to the flames, and put 
women and children to the sword, whilst the old men perished 
under the most terrible tortures. Terrified, the Carnutes and 
the Senones begged for mercy from the conqueror. Indutiomarus 
had fallen in battle against the legionaries of Labienus, but it 
was Ambiorix whom Csesar had set his heart on capturing. 
Cassar would tolerate no resistance on the part of his adver- 
saries; victory above all was not allowed. With the help of 
his supporters, his spies and the agents whom he kept in the 
country, he organised a savage, minute and clever manhunt. 
Sometimes Ambiorix was seen fleeing in the distance ; Caesar or 
his lieutenants would send their cavalry in pursuit ; but Ambiorix 
knew all the features of the country better than they did. In 
order to lay hands on his hated foe, Caesar lowered himself so 
far as to turn for help to the Germans. Ambiorix was sup- 
ported by four faithful companions, energetic, ardent and swift 
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M Bimsdf. In a few weeks he and his heroic little escort 
became, as It svere. the heroes of legend. They si ere seen cvery- 
nmere at once and the Romans were maddened by their endless 
efforts to catch them without success. These comings and 
goings, marches and countermarches, cnss-crossmg each other 
m eiery direction, Mere not, of course, imdertaken uiUiout 
the inevitable slaughter, pillage, burnmg and deyastation. The 
faitiiful Hirtius writes m tlus connection: “Dcspainiig of 
getting his fugitive and trembhng [sic] foe (itmbioriv) into Ins 
power, Ciesar thought Ins dignity [sic] demanded the destruction 
m the States belonging to Ambionx of men, cattle and buildings, 
so that, an object of horror to those whom chance had spared, 
Ambionx might never return to a country upon whicli he had 
draivn down such disasters” “Everything,” adds Hirtms, 
“ was destroyed by murder, fire and rapine.” The whole 
proceedmg was base and cruel beyond description, rmally it 
became necessary for the Romans to evacuate territory whicli 
they had so thoroughly ravaged that they could not live m it 
themselves, and Caaar brought back lus soldiers to lUicmis and 
the Hemi, his faithful fnends (Sept. 51 n.c.). 

Here another picture was unveiled. 

At Rheims, before thercprescntativ cs of Gaul, Cxsar discoursed 
ou the rebellion of the Seiioncs and the Carnutes. He condcnuied 


Acco to death, one of tlic Ic.aders of the Scnoiics, who was 
regarded as the soul of the movement of mdcpcndcncc. Cics,ir 
insisted upon death by flogging, as though he were some low 
deserter from his legions. For was not a noble Gaul, who 
desired the freedom of his country, a deserter from the cause 
of Rome? Others ol the accused, who had escaped this dread 
penalty by taking flight, were ordered by the proconsul to lie 
forbidden “ water and fire.” By this trcatniciit at the hands 
of the stranger tlie Gauls tasted the lowest dcpllis of siavvtv. 
As for the conqueror, he was once more able to aiinouiitc to 
the Roman Senate “ that Gaul had been reduced to sihncc. 

This proud proclamation was made at a moment wlitn Oaiii 
was about to make her voice Iic.ard, and tins Unic vnth a "•‘“s'"' 
ficcnce and splendour wluch would put tlic glory of the uctv 
for e^ er m the shade , . , i 

A rapid glance at tiic dve jears that had just pawed ihaircJ 
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the Gauls what the help brought to them by Ciesar had cost. 
The aristocracy of the coimtry had summoned him and welcomed 
him, and Ciesar had not hesitated, in the interests of his own 
policy, to put tyrants over them—tyrants whom they abhorred. 
Whole senates had been massacred or reduced to servitude; the 
“ chiefs ” of the country had been dragged by Cicsar in his 
train, as pitiful hostages, treated as slaves who were too tmtriist- 
worthy not to be bound hand and foot. 

\Vhat had become of tlic line cavalry which was the pride 
of Gaul? Ciesar had sent it to Great Britain or to the Rhine. 
The auxiliaries which the proconsul raised in Gaul were sys- 
tematically placed in the most dangerous positions in battle, 
wherever the slaughter was greatest, for he was always anxious 
to spare his legions. His procurators and foragers stripped the 
country bare in order to meet the needs of the army; Latin 
merchants and speculators swooped down upon the towns and 
estates like a cloud of hungry sparrows on to liclds sown witii 
corn, and Cresar’s lieutenants, not to mention Ciesar himself, 
set them the example of how to make a clean sweep of every- 
thmg. At the assizes held in Rheims shortly before, an assembly 
of Gauls was forced to pass sentence at the dictates of the 
master. The mockery of freedom whicli remained to Gaul 
was laid bare in this lurid light. 

Vercingetorix ! At this great and sonorous name the soul of 
a Frenclunan still leaps after two thousand years. “ Ver- 
cingetorix ” was a proper name, well suited to tiie hero ; it 
meant in the Celtic language “ grear king of warriors,” and this 
name, which has re-echoed, and will ever rc-ccho, down the 
. ages, was already as resplendent as a standard, as a call to 
arms. “ It seemed made to inspire terror,” says the historian 
Florus. 

Vercingetorix was the son of Celtillus, King of the Arverni, 
whom the patrician faction had burnt at the stake. His son 
had grown up with the desire of vengeance in his heart, and 
when he saw his country enslaved by the enemy, liis hatred 
burnt even more fiercely against the foreign oppressor than 
against those who, as imconscious instruments of the latter, 
had been the aiders and abettors of his father’s death. 

Vercingetorix was young, ardent, rich, handsome, tall and 
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strong He had a numerous folloumg He is usuaUy repre- 
sented wth long droopmg moustaches , but the coins struck m 
Ins image show lum with long hair and the face entirely clean 
shaven He was one of those men uhom it is an honour to 
meet, m, whom Nature seems to have achieied a masterpiece, 
not so rare as might be supposed, but uho rise to eminence but 
rarely, since neitlier men nor circumstances conspire to make 
their value felt Their strength of character, firm and lofty 
convictions, fine generosity and nobiUty of spirit shine out all 
the more resplendent because those connected with their histor) , 
beginning -with their illustrious foe, display a mediocre, slm\ died 
spirit, with a selfish outlook. Nevertheless Caesar, so httlc able 
to understand him, was bound m his Commcniancs to bon before 
him ** Vercingetorix,” he ivritcs, “ never took up arms for 
his own personal interests, but for the liberty of all ” 

Vercingetori\ not only possessed the gift of command, lie 
was also eloquent, persuasively, irresistibly eloquent lie had 
the power of pleasing the masses, though it was by means of 
manly virtues, with which was mingled that curious cliann 
peculiar to leaders of men 

Under lus guidance the resistance of Gaul took on a di/fcrcnfc 
character It no longer consisted of unskilled marches, •ind 
simple minded and primitive forms of attack Vcrcingctori\ 
had studied Cajsar and his soldiers, lie had also studitd his 
own countrymen With wonderful versatility of intellect, 
an. abundance of moral resource and incomparable scope 
of imagination, he was destined to make tlie Jloman Icadtr 
tremble 

Caesar was master of his army, a single wonl from lain — 
than a word, a gesture, a nod of tlic head — and as one in m the 
legions would get into motion, nianccuirc, fight or lialt with ah 
the precision of clockwork fhc legions, said Ca-%ir, \(iow 
what the discipline of the Roman State can accoinpIisJi Ihd 
Veremgetorux had to reckon with his followers, to dl^cusv with 
tlicm, submit his plans to them ami base them approsid, iH‘t 
onl> by the council, but b> the moss of the solditn. in urin>, 
he had to struggle to secure the support of lus alhts, who, at 
the slightest rcierse, threatened to abandon Jam lhroUKlw«t 
the whole of the war m which he coinmanded he Ju<l UMik 
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liim supporters who thought of nothing else than how to give 
him a blow in the back. 

“ Vercingetorix,” mates Fustel de Coulanges, “ did not have 
at his disposal the one prerequisite for all great wars — ^he was 
not in command of a united nation. The divisions which exist 
in society are also to be found in armies, and their counterpart 
in the heart of the soldier is indecision, lack of discipline, doubt 
and distrust. In vain did Vercingetorix collect a large army, 
for however great his own energy, genius and personal valour 
may have been, he seems never to have succeeded in endowing 
that army with the organisation and cohesion necessary to face 
the Roman legions.” 

In the accomplishment of the great task for which he had 
opened his heart, he had in his own country, in his own city, his 
OAvn family, enemies who would not lay down their arms, who 
hampered Iris efforts, thwarted his plans and betrayed him to 
the foe. His uncle Gobannitio and the chiefs of the Arverni, 
infeoffed to the aristocratic party, and devoted to Rome, the 
masters of Gergovia kept watch over him, and would fain have 
put him in chains. 

The' exact strength of Vercingetorix’s forces was always 
known to Caesar by means of deserters, his very words were 
reported by traitors; very often, sometimes every day, the 
proconsul was told what his smallest movements would be. 

Before coming to active measures, Vercingetorix had allowed 
his plans to mature for a long time; he had made them with 
care, and had surrounded himself with auxiliaries and allies 
judiciously chosen; the conspiracy remained secret. Caesar 
was in Italy watching over his own interests and his political 
career when the insurrectionary movement broke out, as had 
been arranged, in the district of the Carnutes. 

On a fine January morning (52 b.c.) Gutratus and Concon- 
netodumnus, two of the bravest and most resolute confederates 
of the Arvernian chieftain, penetrated into Orleans at the head 
of a well-armed band of men. From the beginning of the 
rebellion, Gutratus was the terror of the Romans ; from the very 
first days he assumed superhuman proportions in their imagina- 
tion, and they regarded him as a sort of exterminating monster 
spreading fear and death wherever he went. The Roman 
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Jnercbants established in the town, who were even more hated 
than the soldiers on account of their nefarious dealings and their 
eagerness to found fortunes on tlie misery and sufferings of the 
conqueredj had their throats cut in a trice- jVmon^t them 
perished Cita, the real head of Ccesar’s connnissariat. Tiie 
Carnutes and the Arverni had Icamt to unite; tlie first pro- 
moters of the movement, they remained its Jjearfc and soul. 

The news of the morning’s events in Orleans spread like iviM- 
fire. Heralds had been posted in relays at various points, and 
by means of tliis organisation wjiicli ivas surprisingly swift, 
Vercingetorix was informed of the result tliat same evening at 
Gergovia in Auvergne. He called lus clients to anus, but from 
the first moment the obstacles which were to bar his road rose 
up before him. His uncle Gobannitio and tlic patricians u'ould 
not support the cause of liberty, but drove tlie hero out of the 
toum. He became a fugitive. 'Who was the leader of tliis 
great people fighting for their freedom ? A fugitive, on exile I 

It would be as ^vell to cnnumcrate the peoples who took part 
in the war of independence wJuch wc may call the war of Ver- 
cingetorix. They were the Arvemi (Auvergne) and the Cannitcs 
(the district of Chartres and Orleans) who were the originators, 
and were joined without delay by the Parisii, the Scnoncs (Sens), 
the Aulerci (!Maine), the Lcmoviccs (Limoges), the Turoni 
(Tours), the Andccavi (A)gcrs), and the peoples belonging to 
the confederation of the i\nnorici, iu both peninsulas and along 
the coast, between the moutlis of the Seine and the Loire. 
The Pictones (Poitou) also joined the movement, but only 
partially, their capital Linionum (Poitiers) remaining true to 
the Roman cause. ^ , t 

South of Auvergne, the Nitiobriges (Agcnals), the Gabali 
(Gdvaudan), and tliosc of the Ruteni (Rouergue) uho had not 
been swallowed up in tlie Provincia Pomona gave thtir help, 
drawn in by the Cadurci (Qucrcy), who were the resolute agents 
of national independence in these cantons. Tiic other pcop es 
of tliis district were forced to be prudent on account of tlie 

vicinity of the Proujnci'a ffowiana. 

BeJgic Gaul had been decinmlcd and ravaged by tlic 
war and, in a state of constant tear of German pr^nre from 
across the Rl.inc, could only come to a lardy and part.al dcenioii. 
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The Bellovaci (Beauvaisis) pronounced against Rome but would 
not follow Vercingetorix. The Remi (Rheims) and the Lingones 
(Langres) declared in favour of the Romans. “ Among these 
two peoples,” writes Jullian, “ hatred of independence had been 
raised to a virtue.” The Aedui (Burgundy) continued to waver 
between one side and the other. The Santones (Saintonge) 
declared for the Romans. The Aquitani (Gascony) remained 
neutral. Lastly the Narbonnaise was for Caesar and the Allo- 
broges (Dauphiny) seemed to have resigned themselves to the 
suzerainty of Rome. 

' Thus Vercingetorix was very far from having the whole of 
Gaul on his side ; he had barely a third of it — generally speaking 
the part corresponding to the north-east and the centre of 
France, Celtic Gaul properly so-called. 

Even in that part of Gaul which supported the cause of 
independence the aristocratic faction continued to show indiffer- 
ence, not to say hostility, towards the young patrician who had 
been saluted as king by the popular elements of Auvergne; 
they were always ready to betray him and did indeed often 
do so. 

Excluding the Belgse, the Armorici and the Aquitani, and not 
taking the Narbonnaise into account, Gaul was divided into 
two great confederations, the one following the Arverni (Auvergne) 
and the other the Aedui (Burgundy); a division, as Jullian 
points out, similar to that which had divided Greece between 
Athens and Sparta, and France in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians. And 
in each State this division was reproduced again. The city 
States which followed the lead of the Arverni also provided 
followers for the Aedui, and vice versd,. 

The Aedui represented the patrician party, the meliores, 
equivalent to the Armagnacs of the end of the fourteenth century; 
the Arverni, the popular party, the minores, like the Bur- 
gundians of later days, the popular party with its “ tyrants ” 
and its impetuous mobs. But, unlike the struggle against 
England, it was the democrats who represented the national 
party in the fight against Rome. 

In the war he had imdertaken, Vercingetorix no doubt 
disposed of superior numbers to Caesar, but the difference was 
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merchants established in the town, who were even more haled 
than the soldiers on account of their nefarious dealings and their 
eagerness to found fortunes on the misery and suUerings of the 
conquered, had their throats cut in a trice. jVmongst them 
perished Cita, the real head of Cscsar's conmiissariat. The 
Carnutes and the Arvetni had leanvt to unite; the first pro- 
moters of the movement, they remained its heart and soul. 

The news of the morning’s events in Orleans spread like wild- 
fire. Heralds had been posted in relays at various points, and 
by means of this organisation which was surprisingly swift, 
Vercingetorix was informed of the result tJiat same evening at 
Gergovia in Auvergne, He called liis clients to arms, but from 
the first moment the obstacles wliich were to bar his road rose 


up before him. His uncle Gobannitio and the patricians would 
not support the cause of liberty, but drove the hero out of the 
towTi. He became a fugitive. was the leader of this 

great people fighting for their freedom ? A fugitive, on exile I 

It would be as well to emiumeratc the peoples who took part 
in the ^va^ of independence wlucli we may coll the wat of Vcf- 
cmgetorix. They were tiic An'crni (Auvergne) and the Carnutes 
(the district of Cliartrcs and Orlcai\s) wlio were the originators, 
and were joined without delay by the Parisii, tl\c Senoncs (Sens), 
the Aulerci (Maine), tlic Lemoviecs (Limoges), the Turoni 
(Tours), the Andecavi (jVngers), and the peoples belonging to 
the confederation of the Armorici, in both peninsulas and along 
the coast, betw'ceu the mouths of the Seine and the Loire, 
The Pictones (Poitou) also joined the movement, but only 
partially, their capital Limonum (Poitiers) remaining true to 
the Roman cause. 

South of Auvergne, the Hitiobriges (Agenais), the Gnbah 
(Gdvaudan), and those of the Ruteni (Rouerguc) who liad not 
been swaltowcd up in the Praiincia llomaiia gave (liar licl/>, 
drawn in by the Cadurci (Qucrcy). who were tlic roolutc ngciiU 
of national indepcndcucc in these cantons. The other pwp 
of tlus district were forced to be prudent on account of tuc 


vicinity of the Prouincio Rawana. 

Beigic Gaul had been decimated and ravaged by ^ 
war aU in a state of constant fear of German ^ ' 

across the Rlimc. could only come to a tardy and parti-d .Iruuon. 
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The Bellovaci (Bea\ivaisis) pronounced against Rome bub would 
not follow Vercingctorix. The Remi (Rheims) and the Lingones 
(Langres) declared in favour of the Romans. “ Among tliesc 
two peoples,” writes Jullian, “ hatred of independence had been 
raised to a virtue.” The Acdui (Burgundy) continued to waver 
between one side and the other. Tiie Santones (Saintonge) 
declared for the Romans. The Aquitani (Gascony) remained 
neutral. Lastly the Narbonnaisc was for Cicsar and the Allo- 
broges (Dauphiiiy) seemed to have resigned themselves to the 
suzerainty of Rome. 

Thus Vercingctorix was very far from having the whole of 
Gaul on his side ; he had barely a third of it — generally speaking 
the part corresponding to the north-cast and tlie centre of 
France, Celtic Gaul properly so-called. 

Even in tliat part of Gaul whicli supported tlie cause of 
independence tlie aristocratic faction continued to show indiffer- 
ence, not to say hostility, towards the young patrician who had 
been saluted as king by the popular elements of Auvergne; 
they were always ready to betray him and did indeed often 
do so. 

Excluding the Belgaj, the ATiiorici and the Aquitani, and not 
taking the Narbonnaise into account, Gaul was divided into 
two great confederations, the one following the Arverni (Auvergne) 
and the other the Acdui (Burgundy); a division, as Jullian 
points out, similar to that which had divided Greece between 
Athens and Sparta, and France in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centm’ies between the Armagnacs and the Burgundians. And 
in each State tliis division was reproduced again. The city 
States which followed the lead of the Arverni also provided 
followers for the Aedui, and vice versd. 

The Aedui represented the patrician party, the meliores, 
equivalent to the Armagnacs of the end of the fourteenth century; 
the Arverni, the popular party, the minoreSy like the Bur- 
gmidians of later days, the popular party with its “ tyrants ” 
and its impetuous mobs. But, imlike the struggle against 
England, it was the democrats who represented the national 
party in the fight against Rome. 

In the war he had undertaken, Vercingctorix no doubt 
disposed of superior numbers to Csesar, but the difference was 
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the foe? To the appeal of Ms own folk.he could not turn a 
deaf ear. 

Thus a road -vvas opened between Cicsai* and his legions in 
the north. With his customary dearness of vision and rapidity 
of decision and movement, Cicsar took it. Through tlie territory 
of the wavering Aedui and the friendly Lingones, he rejoined 
the main body of his troops in the north, and quickly appeareil 
•in the neighbourhood of Sens with lus ten legions, Ins whole 
army being no%y reunited under Ins own expert guidance. The 
plan so finely conceived by Vercingetorix, and ■>vhid» from tljc 
very beginning would have secured his final success, had been 
destroyed. The mistake the young .iVrvemian had made was 
forced upon him by the }ack of unity in his own countrj'. 

And now the two generals had come to grips, each at the head 
of his army. Vercingetorix faded in his attack on tlie fortified 
strongholds. He Jiad neither tlic knowledge jjor the equipment 
for siege warfare. “ The Gauls,*’ said Cicsar, surround a 
place with all their forces, hurl stones at the ramparts to put 
the defenders to flight, and then, covering themselves with their 
shields, make for the gates and sap the walls.** A very primitive 
proceeding ! In the capturing of towns, by means of poliorcctics 
and ingenious appliances, Cxsar, on the other hand, succeeded 
almost without striking a blow. 

In a pitched battle, the exact site of wjiicli has never been 
determined, the Gallic army suffered a serious check, and 
Vercingetorix learnt to understand tliat in a war of sieges and 
pitched battles he would never be able to got the better of In'* 
enemy. Against his sounder instincts, which were always in 
favour of courage and open attack, he conceived a new plan, 
and by Jiis energy and conviction succeeded in imposing it 
upon his council and his army. 

Cajsar himself copied the designs of tlic young Arv’crman 
chief, going so far as to use the very terms the latter liould ha^e 
employed to make lus allies in the war adopt them. Ia-I 
change our tactics,** he said; « no more battles in open counlrj’- 
bet us aim at depriving the enemy of food and supphes* 
large force of cavalry can easily uccoJnplish tins t/wk. trap* 
must be desttoved, farms stripped bare, villages iCt on lire. 
Thus day by day we slioll graduaUy destroy a faumhed ann>, 
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seeking for its daily bread, in isolated detachinents which we 
shall take by surprise and put out of action separately. We 
must ruin the towns in which the enemy might find shelter, 
with the exception of fortresses built on a height and considered 
impregnable.” 

This terrible programme was adopted, and it was immediately 
put into execution with a savage, almost sublime ferocity. In 
the very centre of Berry twenty villages and towns were bmnt 
to the ground in a single day. 

Alas ! Vercingetorix allowed himself to be moved by the 
Bituriges, who implored him at least to spare their capital,' 
Bourges, Avancum, the most beautiful city in Gaul, says 
Csesar. The Bituriges had only joined the cause of independence 
with some hesitation, and Vercingetorix was afraid they might 
desert it, if too great a sacrifice were demanded of them. It 
was always the same fear of disunion and defection which made 
the young chieftain flinch in the execution of his best laid plans. 
The Bituriges, moreover, promised to defend their city resolutely, 
and they kept their word when Csesar had surrounded them with 
his army. 

The siege began, harsh and inexorable. The Romans con- 
structed their siege towers with their leather revettings; the 
besieged- set fire to them. Clever at mining and forging, the 
Bituriges multiplied their means of defence. They caught the 
siege hooks with which the Romans tried to undermine the 
ramparts in nets; they coxmtermined their mines; they met 
the attacking towers with defence towers of equal height. 
They passed along red hot balls of pitch in metal containers 
from hand to hand ; the last man in the chain, standing erect 
on the ramparts, would throw the burning shell on to the wooden 
buildings of the besiegers. But no sooner had he appeared and 
hurled the burning pitch, than he fell, striken down by the 
Romans. It meant certain death, and yet not for one instant 
was the post allowed to remain empty. The siege lasted twenty- 
seven days, and the town was taken in a heavy thunderstorm 
wliich spoilt the defence. The massacre which followed was 
terrible, truly Roman and truly Csesarian, the whole garrison 
being annihilated. It was an outrageous murder of 40,000 
human beings. Women shrieked and hugged their babies to 
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of the despot, the destroyer of fruitful uutiatiie, at the merer 
of corrupt foreigners? 

lii the northern districts, the skilful Labienus, who had been 
separated from Oesar since the defeat of Gergo^ la, was laarching 
against Lutetia, the capital of the Parisii, ■which seemed to 
be the key to the basin of the Sc]ne< TJie Parisii uerc ready 
for the fight. They had chosen as their cluef a veteran of 
previous %\ars, Camulogenus of the Aulerci Camulogcnus no 
longer possessed the spmt, the strengtli or the youtliful endur- 
ance which the Gauls loved, but Ins experience of military 
matters inspired confidence Labienus, -with four legions, had 
posted himself on the right bank of the Seine, on the spot 
where the eastern ^\ing of the Lou\T:e and Samt Gcrmaiu- 
I’Auxerrois now stand Camulogenus had taken up a position 
on 3It, Samte-Genevidvc The engagement took place on the 
plain of Crenelle The left inDg of llic Gauls Mas dnv cn back 
at the first encounter, but the centre and right Ming, under 
the command of Camulogcnus himself, resisted Mitliout >icldmg 
a foot The Parisii engaged Mere killed to the lost man and 
their old and valiant leader, Camulogcnus of the Aulcrci, fell 
in their midst. 

Nevertheless tlie situation of Cxsar remamod entzeal Ver- 
cmgetorix bad returned ^vltll pitiless sc\crity to the strategy 
of the campaign of Avancum — the burning of farms, the destruc- 
tion of forage depots, avoiding pitclicd battles and prc\cnting 
the enemy from receiving supplies by lying m ambusli for lus 
con'voys and destroying them — in short, by starving the foe 
and putting his bases out of action 

And noM, quitting the jungles of the Ardennes, Ambionx 
once more appeared, savage and redoubtable 

The tnbes of the north joined the movement, the ^fonni 
(riandcrs), tlio Ncnii (Iloiniult), the Ambicnci (I’lcirihe) inJ 
the Atrehates (ilitois) in aiisncr to the call of one of the iiKot 
extraordinary personages of the time — Coiiimms of tiic Alrtb itcs. 

Until tlie )car 03 n c , the nor lining then lasted 111 c years, 
Commius i\as acting in Bclgic Gaul ns the ngent of Cosor, to 
uhom he Mas apparently dcsolcd. Was he one of those men 
Mho in the dcptlis of their heart bear an indoinitahlc loic for 
the freedom of their country and nish to begin by studying 
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the enemy in every nook and corner in order the better to 
fight him later on? At all events he was suddenly found 
showing himself in a hundred dilferent places, rousing the 
sluggards, exhorting the wavering, and the insurrection let 
loose by him was animated by his devouring activity, his rare 
energy and indomitable courage. Thanks to him, even the 
Bellovaci ended by sending a few men to the league. But, 
even more serious for Caesiu* than the rising of the tribes in 
the north was the victorious thrust of the patriots in the south, 
in their attack on the peoples of the Roman province of Trans- 
alpine Gaul ; the A’verni and the Gabali had hiu’led themselves 
against the lielvii (Vivarais), and the Ruteni and the Cadurci 
had attacked the Volcae Arecomici. The Alobroges, aroused 
by the emissaries of Vercingetorix, seemed to be wavering. 
Ctesar, fearing to find his communications with Italy cut off, 
decided to retreat. 

He ci'ossed the country of the faitliful Lingones and that 
of the Sequani (Franche- Comte), who had given but faint- 
hearted support to the national movement, and reached tlic 
cantons of the Allobrogcs, who were hesitating but had not 
yet openly declared themselves. On gaining the Nai’bonnaise, 
he reorganised his forces and awaited a favourable opportunity 
for renewing the attack. 

What could have passed through the mind of Vercingetorix 
at tins juncture when the situation must have seemed so favour- 
able to liim ? What arguments could have led him to abandon 
the plan he was following and the success of which seemed 
certain? Did he yield to liis Gallic temperament, always 
eager for action and battle ? Did he think that victory without 
a victory was unworthy of liim and of the name he bore, un- 
worthy of the people who had placed him at their head and 
of the sacred cause of which he was the responsible champion ? 
Did he imagine he was certain of victory if he fell upon Csesar 
in his retreat, where he was hampered by impedimenta and 
baggage of all kinds? 

Or was the reason for liis decision to be found rather in the 
perfidious conduct of the Aeduan chiefs, embittered by the 
humiliation they had suffered at the hands of the assembly 
of Bibracte which had placed them under the command of the 
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Ail, proud civilisation of Rome, thou foster mother of Gaul 
regenerated, what hymn could be siveet enough to smg m th\ 
honour ’ o t> j 

The name of Gutratus. which, together -with those of Vcr 
cmgetorix, Ambiorix, Luctenus the Carducian and Commius 
of the Atrehates, ^itas one of the five most glorious m the \>ar 
of independence, was doubtless but a surname “ Gutratus '* 
IS the Celtic for “ priest m the service of the god ” Like the 
famous Archbishop of tlic Hundred Years’ War, lie maj 
possibly have held some religious office, or he might even 
have been a Druid who offered sacrifice to the gods 

The capture of Vercingetorix did not put an end to the 
struggle for independence Cjcsar distributed lus legates over 
the various provinces and inaugurated a new system, one of 
clemency, nay even of favour and consideration towards those 
who decided to submit, and of extreme seventy towards the 
“ rebels ” This seventy generally consisted m cutting off the 
right hand of any Gaul cnmmal enough to love the liberty of 
lus country, and sending him forth carr>mg his right hand m 
Ins left, to show it to the various peoples nho nerc still unsubju- 
gated, and thus teach them uhat it meant not to love Rome 
and allow themselves to be pillaged by her glorious repre- 
sentatives Bands of these unfortunate creatures might be 
seen v\andenng about, dying of gangrene and cxlnustion along 
the roads or on tlic edge of the noods Tcrrorisntion and 
clemency combined had their effect, but the mnge of Vtr 
cmgetorix continued to shine in men's minds 'llit \cdiu 
submitted, but many others continued to resist The Benosuci 
had hesitated to take part m the struggle The palnviaas 
v\ere for Rome, but the people rose up at the voice of an anhnt 
leader, Correus of the Bcllovnci, and the Senate uas obliged to 
>ield The brave peoples of the Trevin, uho had been forced 
to inaction luthcrto by the menace from Ccnnm>, also joinwl 
m the war against Rome From tlic virgin forests of the 
Ardennes, Ambiorix once more emerged, and lus indomdame 
energy and prodigious activity were djsp!a>c(l now among t ic 
Bellovaci, now among the Trevin, spreading the sacred ire 
At tbc voice of Commius of Uie Atrebates, the Aulcrti (hvrtus 
and Alamc) also rose up Dunmacus, Dmppts the Sciioiuaft 
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became Homanised in their nrban centres, their villas, and in 
their courts of rhetoric, with regard for nothing but foreign 
traditions, the people remained the people, cut oil from all 
toucii wi6h civfiisation, but remaimng true to itself, keeping 
its strength and energy intact In this Christianity which 
nddressed itself to the soul of the masses ■with a fulness, a 
freshness and a simplicity ■wliich from tlic Very' beginninf^ nifidc 
it "welcoined and understood — ^ali ! the lovely breath of pure 
fresh air ! — in this guise so different and uncNpectcd that it 
was unrecognised, there was nevertheless born again in all its 
greatness and generosity the popular soul of Vcrcingetorix 
inspiring the heart of France to beat once more. 

It has been regarded as surprising that Gaul should so easily 
have accepted tlie rule of conquerors who had made jjer suffer 
so terribly. It seemed a sudden change. Ca!sar, with his 
activity, his subtlety and charm, as well ns by the prestige 
his 'sdetories had given him, was the first to contribute to it. 
He had planned a civil war in order to make himself all 
powerful, and it was important for him to have both the Gauls 
on his side. 

Labienus, ivlio had been Ctesar's favourite lieutenant, his 
right hand in Gaul, joined the side of Pompeyj the Gauls 
supported Ctesar. After having ** pacified them by violence, 
Ca;sar scoured Gnu), heaping favours on liis ndherents. In the 
Narbonnaise he formed his famous legion of Larks, called after 
tlie bird so common in the fields of Gaul; an occasion which 
was marked by tlic promise of Ttoman citizenship to several 
thousands of Gauls; and this process of naturalisation eon* 
tinned to increase. C/esar even went .so far ns to give certain 
Gauls scats in the Senate. Ilis fellow citizens made fun of 
them when in Rome the newcomers willi )iea\’}’ trend and 
outlandisli accent asked the way to the Curia. ^ 

The Romans were even driven to the conclusion that in lus 
anvicty to win the good graces of his late adversaries Cfcs.'^r 
went a little too far. ^Vns he not Gnllicising Rome rather than 
Romanising Gaul? “From tl>c Alpine peaks, the fnend of 
the Gauls (Crosnr) has let loose the furj' of tlic Cells.' Ciecro 
•was no longer pleased. Gaul had sent orators to Rome w jo 
could make longer speeches than he could. “ Adieu to 
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urbanity,” be groaned, “ adieu to our fine and polished wit ! 
The breeches of the Gauls — once more— invade our tribunals ! ” 

Cgesar and his legions once satiated, Rome took care not to 
hinder the assimilation of the conquered. To make a vanquished 
nation resemble the victor is a modern idea. The boundaries 
of the Gallic “ cities,” as fixed by the Romans, coincided with 
those of the territories of the various peoples whom Csesar had 
found already established in the country. The Romans left 
them their ancient names, and later on Christianity adopted 
the same divisions for its bishoprics, which survived with but 
insignificant differences almost as late as 1789, and more than 
one of the departments of France possesses the same boundaries 
to this day. 

Gaul was annexed to the Empire. She gave up her religion, 
her language and her customs, at all events among the upper 
classes. For the unwritten law, under which the tribes had 
lived, Roman law was substituted. For Gallic feudalism, like 
mediaeval feudalism, knew only the law of custom under which 
the suzerain was the judge of his vassals, the father- master of 
his family. The clan system was to all appearance abolished 
in favour of a magistrate sitting in his tribunal. Women and 
children won a measure of freedom and the ties of the clients 
were relaxed ; but Roman law in Gaul was harsher to the lower 
classes. Nevertheless it must not be imagined that the countr}'". 
was fundamentally Romanised. Fustel de Coulanges goes much 
too far in the conclusions he draws. We are more in agreement 
with Kurth, who maintains that Celtic customs survived among 
the populace. This is a very important fact, for the seed of 
French history lies hidden within it. “ Nowhere,” says Kurth, 
“ even in the best-governed districts, was the assimilation com- 
plete at the time when the final crisis broke out.” 

Among the people the Celtic language survived, and the 
great mass of the nation still spoke it when the German kingdoms 
were founded. Some historians are even of opinion that the 
Bagaudse, those thousands and thousands of rustic rebels, who 
were free men and Roman citizens, still spoke Celtic at the end 
of the third century. In Bordeaux, where the culture of Latin 
letters was then at the height of its glory, the family of Ausonius, 
the greatest Latin poet of the period, still spoke Celtic at home 
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(fourth century). The Treviri were considered one of tlic most 
completely Romanised of all the GaUic peoples, Treves havm^ 
become a sort of second Latin capital; and yet the people of 
that city still spoke Celtic, according to St. Jerome, at the end 
of the fourth century and the Arv'emi still spoke it in the fifth 
centTiry under the Visigoths. As wth their "language, the 
people remained faitliful to their old beliefs, they continued to 
venerate their sanctuaries and their local divinities, and to 
preserve their ancient customs. And their habits retained the 
rouglmcss, rudeness, if you -will, of the good old days of 
independence. 

But the Gauls abandoned at least their warlike practices. 
Thirty years after the conqticst Strabo obser\'cs that nil their 
energies were concentrated on works of pence. A few rebellions, 
it is true, broke out, like the revolt of the Bellovaci in 40 n.c. 
But they were insignificant. And from that time onwards q 
single cohort of 1200 men was sufficient to guard a huge tcrritor>‘. 
About the middle of the first ccntur>' A.t>. the Emperor Claudius 
was able to say to his senators : 

“ Never, since she was conquered by the divine Julius, has 
Gaul wavered in her allegiance; never, even m the most criUcnl 
circumstances, has her attachment been broken.** 

“ I can nc\'er understand,’* says Camille Jullion, “ how Gaul 
consented to remain a Roman province.*' r 

But let us consider the stale of Gaul. We have seen how 
important peoples, like the Rcmi and the Lingoncs, and tmnw 
like Poitiers, were from the first devoted to the cause of Borne. 
The Acdui, the most powerful people in Gaul, were on her side. 
[Moreover, we must not regard tins as the chief reason for the 
Romanisation of Gaul, for it is abundantly clear that the 
differences between Ccito-Ligurinn cinlisation and Roman 
civilisation were not as great as might be supposed. Camille 
Jullian makes this quite clear. Tlie great historian reminds us 
that a thousand years previously tlic Celts and Italians l»ad 
spoken tlic same language, that Ibis ancient lioml not oni> 
with Italy, but with Greece, had left strong traces in f be constitu- 
tion of the family, in the structure of society and in rekpon. 
Tlic Romans of tlic first centun- represented a civjksnrioa more 
advanced in many particulars tlian tbc civilisation of Caul, but 
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they fitted into each other. There is, however, an even more 
important consideration. We have seen how in all the States, 
even among the Arverni, the patricians were on the side of Rome. 
Now the triumph of Rome made the patriciate all powerful. 
Not only did it once more resume the direction of affairs, but 
from the very fact that it was the patriciate, the cultivated class, 
it exercised a preponderating influence over the manners and 
customs and everything which constituted the life of the nation. 
Even before the conquest, the sympathies of the patrician Gauls 
were directed towards Rome ; and they willingly became Roman. 
Csesar heaped favours upon them and flattered their vanity. 

Religion, in spite of the similarities we have just mentioned, 
might have proved an obstacle to the Romanisation of Gaul; 
but, as we have seen, the rehgion of the Druids was a religion of 
caste, of the patrician caste, in fact, and the patricians became 
Romans. 

There remains the language. The love which all modern 
nations have for their own tongue did not exist in ancient times, 
at all events among peoples who had no literary past. Writing 
had only been known in Gaul for a short time, the Greek alphabet 
was used, and then only by a very small minority. To-day we 
cling to our own language as we cling to life itself, because it 
represents a magnificent mass of masterpieces created by thd 
spirit of our nation, created by our own spirit, and is for us 
almost like the air we breathe. Notliing of the land existed for 
the Gauls in the time of Cassar, when Vercingetorix had the 
inscriptions round his image on coins inscribed in Latin. 

Language was only a means of communication between men, 
and of all the various forms it had taken, the simplest, the most 
widespread and most useful appeared the best. 

Augustus, the successor of Caesar, divided Gaul into four 
provinces — ^the Narbonnaise, Aquitainia, and Celtic and Belgic 
Gaul. 

The • Narbonnaise ineluded the old Roman province. Trans- 
alpine Gaul, to which some neighbouring districts, such as those 
of the AllobrPges, the Volcae and the Helvii, had been added. 
It was roughly boimded by the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, 
Haute Garonne and the Cevennes, by that part of the Rhone 
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Augustas carried on the policy inaugurated by his predecessor, 
tosar. He appointed as Governor of all the Gauls a prince from 
his oira family, his son-in-law Qaudius Drusus, one of the finest 
figures of his age. 

. Drusus was young and mlling, endowed with a clarity of 
vision and activity which were reminiscent of Cicsar, but ^nth 
the^ additional gift of nobility. He succeeded in inspiring 
veritable enthusiasm in the breasts of tlie Gauls. He under- 
stood the danger of German pressure on the Rhine, and after the 
massacre of some Italian merchants by the Usipites and the 
Tencteres, he made his first expedition against them (12 b.c.). 
The following year he undertook a further campaign, during 
which he penetrated as far as the Lippe district and reached the 
Weser. In the year 9 b.c. a third expedition brought him to tlic 
banks of the Elbe. He had crossed the Hcrc>'ninn forest of 
ancient legend. The young hero died on his way back, in the 
heart of Germany. 

The policy of Dnisus was continued by Gcrmanicus and 
Tiberius, but it had received a definite set-back. Tlic young 
prince had at least marked his sojourn in Germany by a splendid 
undertaking carried to a successful issue — that canal of Drusui 
{fossa Drusiana) u'hich diverts some of tlie u'atcrs of tlie Rhine 
and the marshes in its delta into tlic Ysscl, and tluough the 
YsscI into the sea. 

In the year 12 b.c. on the eve of his departure for the u*ar in 
Germany, Drusus had built at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the SaCne, at the “ confluence,” as it was more briefly 
an altar to the two great divinities of the day, Rome and 
Augustus, the Iiigli altar of that cult wluch was to take the place 
of the religion of the Druids— the worslup of the deified Emperor?. 

It is difficult in our days to imderstand I»ow anyone could 
adore a Imng person, even if he were Emperor, and render liim 
tlie religious homage due to a god. 

The very name of ” Augustus ” was a proof of the worehip 
given. It was not the name of a man. It formed port of the 
Roman ritual and signified “.sacred, divine.” Tlie Rorn-tn 
Senate bestowed it on Octavian, the heir of Cresar. and from 
Octavian it was handed down to liis successors. 

The altar at the confluence dedicated to Rome and Augu««* 
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was unveiled by Drusus .in the presence of the delegates from 
sixty of the old Gallic peoples and was surrounded by devices 
representing these sixty peoples. This took place on the 1st 
August, 12 B.c. A regular cult was established, the high priest 
of which, the Primate of the Gallic Church, was called “ the 
priest of Rome and of Augustus.” From that day forward, 
on the same date every year, in the presence of pilgrims from 
ever}'^ quarter of Gaul, the ceremonies of the cult were solemnly 
repeated. 

The cult spread to all the “ cities,” in the capitals of which 
its altar was erected, with a liigh priest elected by the “ city ” 
and a band of clergy ordained for its ceremonies. The inscription 
at Narbonne ran as follows : 

“ The people of Narbonne have dedicated this altar to the 
divine Augustus and have vowed liim an annual feast for ever. 
May this be to the honour and glory of the Emperor Cfesar, 
son of the divine Julius, Augustus, father of om* country, 
sovereign pontiff, and to the honour and glory of his wfe and 
liis children, and of the Senate, the Roman people and the town 
of Narbonne, which dedicates itself and devotes itself for ever 
to the worship of liis divinity.” 

Thus was the worship of Augustus celebrated, and was fol- 
lowed by the worship of Drusus, Vespasian, Blarcus Aurelius 
and the other Emperors. The dignitaries connected with it 
were persons of exalted rank, members of the noblest families ; 
their chief took precedence of the highest magistrates, and the 
cult was enriched by annual festivals. It was to be found, in 
a humbler guise, in the villages and dwellings of the poor. 

This homage rendered to living men must not be regarded as 
sycophancy. To the ancients it seemed quite natural. Similar 
worship existed among the Egyptians and the Greeks. To 
the Iberians Sertorius and to the Lusitanians Viriathus were 
demi-gods. 

The very nature of religion in those days led to such deifica- 
tion. The family manes were worshipped, that is to say 
libations were poured to dead relatives, and offerings placed 
on the altars consecrated to them. Every family had their 
lares, the founders of their “ house.” And if men became 
deified after their death, why not during their lifetime ? It was 
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Augustus carried on the policy inaugurated by his predecessor, 
Cffisar. He appointed as Governor of all tiie Gauls a prince from 
his onm family, his son-in-law Claudius Drusus, one of the finest 
figures of his age. 

Drusus -was young and -willing, endo-wed -ndth a clarity of 
vision and activity -wliich -were reminiscent of Cresar, but with 
the additional gift of nobility. He succeeded in inspiring 
veritable enthusiasm in the breasts of the Gauls. lie under- 
stood the danger of German pressure on the Rhine, and after the 
massacre of some Italian merchants by the Usipites and tlie 
Teneteres, he made his first expedition against them (12 b.c.). 
The following year he undertook a further campaign, during 
•which he penetrated as far as the Lippe district and reached tlic 
Weser. In the year 9 b.c. a third expedition brought liim to the 
banks of the Elbe. He had crossed the HcrcjTiian forest of 
ancient legend. The young hero died on his way back, in ihc 
heart of Germany, 

The policy of Drusus was continued by Gcrmanicus and 
Tiberius, but it liad received a definite sct-back. The young 
prince had at least marked his sojourn in Germany by a splendid 
imdertaking carried to a successful issue — that canal of Drusus 
(fossa Drusiana) -which diverts some of tlio waters of tlie Rhine 
and the marshes in its delta into the Yssel, and tlirough the 
Yssel into the sea. 

In the year 12 b.c. on tJic eve of Jiis departure for the war in 
Germany, Drusus had built at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Saone, at the “ confluence,” ns it was more briefly calM. 
an altar to the two great dmnitics of the clay, Rome and 
Augustus, the high altar of that cult wWeh w'fis to take the place 
of the religion of the Druids — the worsliip of thcdcifiod Emperors* 

It is difficult in our days to understand how anyone couW 
adore a Using person, even if he -were Emperor, and render aim 
the religious homage due to a god. . 

The very name of ” Augustus ** was a proof of the woRlup 
given. It was not the name of a man. It formed part ^ 
Roman ritual and signified “ sacred, divine.” Tlic 
Senate bestowed it on Octavian, the heir of Caisar, and 
Octavian it was handed do^vn to his successors. 

The altar at the confluence dedicated to Rome and Aug^ * 
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was unveiled by Drusus .in the presence of the delegates from 
sixty of the old Gallic peoples and was surrounded by devices 
representing these sixty peoples. This took place on the 1st 
August, 12 B.c. A regular cult was established, the high priest 
of which, the Primate of the Gallic Church, was called “ the 
priest of Rome and of Augustus.” Fi’om that day fonvard, 
on the same date every year, in the presence of pilgrims from 
every quarter of Gaul, the ceremonies of the cult were solemnly 
repeated. 

The cult spread to all the “ cities,” in the capitals of which 
its altar was erected, with a high priest elected by the “ city ” 
and a band of clergy ordained for its ceremonies. The inscription 
at Narbonne ran as follows : 

“ The people of Narbomie have dedicated this altar to the 
divine Augustus and have vowed Iiim an annual feast for ever. 
]May this be to the honour and glory of the Emperor Caesar, 
son of the divine Julius, Augustus, father of oiw comitry, 
sovereign pontiff, and to the honour and glory of liis ^vife and 
liis cliildren, and of the Senate, the Roman people and the town 
of Narbonne, which dedicates itself and devotes itself for ever 
to the worship of liis disunity.” 

Thus was the worsliip of Augustus celebrated, and was fol- 
lowed by the worship of Drusus, Vespasian, ]\Iarcus Aurelius 
and the other Emperors. The dignitaries coimected with it 
were persons of exalted rank, members of the noblest families ; 
their cliief took precedence of the highest magistrates, and the 
cult was enriched by annual festivals. It was to be found, in 
a humbler guise, in the villages and dwellings of the poor. 

This homage rendered to living men must not be regarded as 
sycophanc 5 ^ To the ancients it seemed quite natural. Similar 
worship existed among the Egjqitians and the Greeks. To 
the Iberians Sertorius and to the Lusitanians Viriathus were 
demi-gods. 

The very nature of religion in those days led to such deifica- 
tion. The family manes were worshipped, that is to say 
libations were poured to dead relatives, and offerings placed 
on the altars consecrated to them. Every family had their 
lares, the fomiders of their “ house.” And if men became 
deified after their death, why not during their lifetime ? It was 
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but a short step from one to the other, and if there nerc reason 
to take It, surely it nould be in the case of the master of the 
■norld 

Moreo\er, the which ive apply to-day to the 

“ god/" as representing tlie creator and sole ruler of the universe, 
■^^as not that used by the ancients. They honoured thousands 
of gods, each of 'uhom enjoyed himted poucr and possessed the 
virtues and vices of human nature. A]ax, under the nails of 
Troy, noimdcd the god Mars and made him honi m ngonj. 
A spring, a tree, a hill, eadi had its god; why should not 
Eome, the mistress of the world, have hers? “ The queen of 
lo'wiis,” said Ausonius, the poet of Bordeaux, *‘is Rome, tlic 
golden to-vsn, the abode of the gods*’ Let us also remember 
uhat to the French of tiie old regime was the person of the king, 
reignmg by llie grace of God, anointed uitli oil sent straight 
from Heaven by a do\c which was the Holy Spirit, the King 
clad m the Church’s raiment, working miraculous cures to tlic 
beat of the drum. Strongers used to say “ Tlie rrcnch worship 
their lOng.” Was this ^c^y far rcmo\cd from the deification 
of Augustus as the ancients understood it? 

And do not wc too place men on pedestals— the saints, to 
whom we render an obeisance differing but hltlc from tliat 
paid by the ancients to their lares and their dcmi gods, as well 
ns to their gods. Saint Aliclmcl is an angel, but Saint Joan 
of Arc was a woman Tlicy stand side by side in our clmrcfie^. 

Thus, if wc reflect a moment, and remember above all what 
deification meant in tlie beliefs of the ancient world, wc shall he 
the less surprised bj the worship of Rome and of Augustus. 

■\\e have already mentioned the dccaj of the religion of the 
Druids at Uic time of tlic Roman conquest. Rome did not 
even tlunk it necessary to fight Dnudism, but niercJ) con- 
tented herself witli forbidding human sacrifice. So for were tiie 
Dnuds from being proscnlicd that tlieir name is still to be 
found in llie fourth ccntutji. And in thtir fall thev even seem 
to Imvc sunned the pricstk of the Roman religion, aiul to I a\e 
ihsippcnrcd oulj with the me of Chnstiamtj. 

Inith to IcII, the upper cfasscs, (he educated pwple 
until the arrival of Uic Romans the Druids hul ahnost cntircl) 
ruled, recognised Uicm no more, and humbling tijctuicbc^* 
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they became the counsellors and priests of the common people. 
Fustel de Coulanges calls what survived of their teaching mere 
superstition. But it should perhaps be described with greater 
respect. This persistence of the Druids until the Frankish 
conquest proves the survival, with their customs, their beliefs 
and their familiar energy, of the old Celto-Ligurian race; it 
seemed to have lost its vitality, or rather pre-Christian witers 
no longer mentioned it. But it still lived on with all its forces 
intact. Pass on, Romans and Franks, you who despise it as 
that whereof slaves and serfs of the soil are made ; pass on and 
salute ; it -will outlive you all ! 

We find similar testimony provided by their language. The 
Celtic tongue disappeared from Gaul very much more slowly 
than is generally supposed. The upper classes, it is true, 
quickly adopted the language of the conquerors, it was the 
language of the officials, the legislature, the tribunals, of edicts 
and imperial proclamations; the civil administration would 
allow no other. But this did not apply to the lower classes. 

A proof of the importance of the Celtic language and of its 
persistence for many a long year is to be found in the manner 
in wliich it penetrated even into Latin itself, at all events in 
Gaul, and that even in the case of the most common words; 
from the Celtic Latin borrowed bladum {ble, corn), alauda 
{aloueite, lark), braccce {braies, breeches), leuga {Ueue, league), 
arepennis {arpcni, acre), cervisia {cervoise, ale), etc. 

Now the French language, which, taken as a whole, is nothing 
but a shghtly modified form of Latin, is derived, not from the 
language of Cicero and Virgil, the language of the imperial 
proclamations and edicts, of the Roman administrative bodies 
and deliberative assemblies, it does not even owe its origin to 
the influence of the native aristocrats who spoke the literary 
language of Roman society — the French language Avas derived 
from popular Latin, Avliich was very different from classical 
Latin both in structure and vocabulary. And this popular 
Latin was propagated in Gaul by Cliristianity which, from the 
second century onwards, gradually established it Avherever 
Christianity itseK had triumphed. 

It was by means of popular Latin that CInistianity spread 
in Gaul and it by the missionaries of this religion that it 
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often command the legions, you administer the provinces; 
betifN'een us and you there is no longer any division or barrier.” 

About the middle of the first century a few insurroctionaiy 
movements were fomented by certain nobles. But they came 
to nothing. The unfortunate insurgents possessed neither 
military organisation nor weapons. In 08 the rebellion of 
Vindex brohe out. This was something of a very different 
nature. Nero was on the tlirone of Rome, and at the moment 
was at Naples. Caius Julius Vindex, a Roman senator and 
Governor of Celtic Gaul, was a Gaul by birth, a member of an 
illustrious race and of royal descent. He did not aim at severing 
Gaul from the bonds of Rome, but declared that he was outraged 
by tlm crimes of the Emperor. He unshed to depose Nero in 
favour of Galba, the Governor of tlic district of Tarragon (a 
Roman province of Spain). Galba was well known in Gaul, and 
held in Ixigh esteem ; he liad once been Governor of Aquitnnia 
and Upper Germany. The Celts responded to the appeal of 
Vindex. Verginius Rufus, wlio was in command on the Rhine, 
arrived in liastc with his legionaries, and Vindex was defeated 
in the neiglibourhood of Besanjon and committed suicide 
(April-^Iay, C8). But tlie rebellion was none the less important, 
even more so for the history of the Roman Empire than for that 
of Gaul ; for the Gauls Iiad proved tlic power of the provinces 
to elect an Emperor. Moreover, in spite of tlic victory of the 
Rhine legions before Besan 9 on, the cause of Gniba triumphed; 
the army in Spain proclaimed him ** Augustus.” Nero com* 
mitted suicide and Galba marched across the Narbonnaisc to 
Rome to assume the purple. During his reign, short thougli 
it was, for he was murdered by the Prrctorian Guards on the 
28th of Januarj’, 09, he was able to show in's gratitiuic to Critic 
Gaul by lowering the tribute it paid to the Empire and increasing 
its right to Roman citizenship. 

Galba was succeeded by Vespasian, Tdus Flavius Vcspasiiinus, 
who inaugurated the era of the Flavian Emperors — Vespasian. 
Titus and Domitian (09-00 a.d.). It was a period of pener. 
uork and order. The Roman legions drove b.ack tlie Oermsns 
and the Rhine cities were organised. Tlie Gauls were nbfc to 
turn their industrial gifts, and love of ngricullurc to net^iuat : 
it was an ci>och of material prosperity. They were only trouhfe*! 
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for a short period unde^ Vespasian by the revolt of Civilis, a 
German from Batavia, ''vhose appeal for independence nevei- 
theless found an echo in Gaul. Veleda, the German prophetess, 
inflamed the hearts of tfle insurgents, who seized Cologne, which 
had quite recently been founded by the Romans. The Druids 
in Gaul were aroused a’^^ harangued the people. The enthu- 
siasm was sufficiently gi oat for delegates from the vaiious cities 
to hold an assembly at Rheims. Tacitus has described their 
deliberations; the collusion reached was that it would be 
better not to continue tfl^ movement ; and, in the circumstances, 
this was perhaps best. ^ whole century too many vital, 

vio-orous and well-oro-afl^^od elements had been weakened and 
stffied, or else had atrophied in inactivity. Gaul felt the German 
menace weighing her She could not longer hope to 

struggle against it with the diminished forces at 

her command. Safet)^ and self-interest both prompted her to 
remain faithful to Rom®* Moreover, the delegates who met at 
Rheims were drawn from the patrician claSs. 

It was on this occasiP^ Cerialis, the Governor of Lower 
Germany, made the speech to the Treviri reported by Tacitus. 

His words to the Gafl^® were : 

“ The Germans are pc*°^’ rich. If we Romans demand - 

military service from yd^’ impose tribute, it is in order to 
secure you peace. ... We have had bad Emperors and we 
have suffered at their h^nds more than you; we have had good 
ones and it is you who have reaped the benefit. . . . You must 
learn to submit to inevi^^^le evils as you submit to the scourges 
of nature. Shoulder yP^^ burdens for the sake of the reward 
they bring you. Our c^^y closed against you. We place 

at the service of all the benefits she confers. How often have 
you not been in comffi^nd of our legions, governors of our 
provinces ? Therefore Rome and respect her ! For what 
would happen, ye gods ^ if were to fall? ” 

After Domitian the imperial throne was occupied by Nerva 
(96-98), who was succee^®^ Trajan and after him by Hadrian 
(117-138). It was a Nourishing period for the Empire. If 
Gaul did not fulfil thP vigorous, fertile and original destiny 
promised her by sucP leaders as Ambigatus, Bituitus and 
Celtillus, and for whic^ Vercingetorix had laid down his life, 
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at least she enjoyed peace and tranquillity “ The mIioIc of 
Gaul,” says the histonan Josephus, “ Gaul, %\hich nas neither 
effeminate nor degenerate, rendered willing obedience to t^^chc 
hundred Roman soldiers,** Even on the Rhine the Germans 
ceased, for a time, to be menacing — the great l^ax Boma'ia 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder had been inaugurated, iinmrn^n 
Bomance pads ma^esias (“Natural History,** XXYII 1, 3) 

The towns increased in beauty and prosperity. The geographer 
Pausanias describes Gaul as one of the richest, best populated 
and most civilised piovmces of the Empire. The Emperor 
Hadrian himself was astonished at the zeal displaced by the 
Gauls in trying to transform themselves into Romans “ Wien 
the Gauls might beha\e in tlieir cities in accordance with their 
own laws and customs, is it not astonishing to sec them trans» 
forming them into Roman colonics? ’’ were his words. 

In 188 there ascended to the throne of the Empire the monarch 
who gave his name to the djnasty and to this golden age of 
Roman historj — Antoninus Pius. Nimes was the birthplace 
of his paternal grandfather, and the Gauls were able to salute 
a fellow •countrjTTian m him In 101 he was succeeded b> his 
adopted son, Marcus Aurelius (101-180). A noble spirit, worthy 
of his predecessor, he brought all the \irtncs with him to the 
throne; and yet Iiis reign was a period of decadence. The 
frontiers were menaced, the undertaking of public works 
slachcncd, the roads were neglected and tlic indnslrj* of Gaul 
decayed. Her famous red-figured potterj' in which she i\tclltd 
died out, and Chnstianity, whicli had taken sigorous root in 
Gaul, suffered the most terrible persecution. Under Marcus 
Aurelius, the most Mrtuous and wisest of the Enipcrors, ilie 
jear 177 was marked by the Iiomblc torture of the inarUTs of 
Ej ons. 

In 178, a German tnbe, the Clmuci, broke through tlic hamcr 
of the Rhine. By way of Cologne and Rasa) they rcarjieil 
Tongres, pillaging, burning and massacring ns they went. 
Didius Julianus at last succcalcd m dnsing them back. Imni 
ISO to 103, tliat human monster, the Emperor CoinmotitK, 
presided o\cr the first calaslTophcs suffered by the Ihupirv. 
After him, Septimus So crus, a proMneinl, an Afman. Ix'rn 
the district of Tnpoli, ncsertliclevs made an effort to renew 
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its stability and cohesion. Rough, decided and energetic, he 
aimed at restoring order in the vast establisliment, but it was 
too great a task for the activities of one man. His Punic origin 
and his Carthaginian accent were mocked at. To deprive the 
senatorial oligarchy of the authority it still enjoyed, to complete 
the assimilation of all the imperial provinces to Italy, by 
depriving Rome and the Senate of their supremacy, were his 
main objects. It meant the destruetion of the old Caesarian 
conception, organised by Augustus, and the latter found a 
defender in the person of Clodius Albinus, who was in command 
of the legions in Great Britain. Albinus came and installed 
himself at Lyons. Severus, with the troops which had been 
encamped in the region of the Danube, hastened to the spot. 
Gaul became the theatre of the struggle. 

A furious battle, in which 150,000 men were engaged, was 
fought at the gates of Lj'-ons ; in a hand-to-hand fight the com- 
batants entered pSle-m^le into the town, which was set alight in 
the confusion. The beautiful city at the confluent had to be 
rebuilt. Severus won the victory and Albinus committed 
suicide. The policj'- of decentralisation had definitely triumphed. 

Aurelius Antoninus, surnamed Caracalla, the son and succes- 
sor of Severus (211-217) accentuated the policy of his father by 
the famous edict, the exact date of which is not kno^vn, bestowing 
upon all the free-born subjects of the vast Empire the title and 
rights of Roman citizens. 

There is no need, however, to pay homage to his greatness 
of soul ; he was merely concerned with increasing the revenues 
of the imperial exchequer, by making a large number of people 
pay the tax of five per cent, on all estates. 

Caracalla, a rough and brutal soldier, who succeeded in 
making the barbarians respect the Rhine frontier, inherited his 
father’s tastes and had but little sjnmpathy for Latin civilisation. 
He was born at Lyons, and wore the costume of the Gauls, 
whence his name “ Caracalla,” which meant the Gallic tunic 
mth a hood, a dress which the Emperor not only wore himself, 
but imposed upon his followers. 

The reign of Alexander Severus (225-235) is hke an oasis in 
the history of the period. He succeeded Heliogabalus. The 
Praetorians proclaimed Iiim Emperor in his fourteenth year, and 
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spectacles in which unfortunate human beings were devoured 
by "wild beasts, and that for the declamations, not always vcrr 
entertaining, of the orators of Bordeaux and Autiin, u’crc 
substituted the “ light ” lays of the merry jugglers. 

As a mark of his position, the Governor of a province wore 
the purple cloak, the imperial mantle. He liad a bodyguanl 
of lictors. He enjoyed extensive authority, including the power 
of life and deatli. To fill these offices personages of high rank 
were chosen, senators, and by preference the richest among 
them, in order tliat their wealth miglit sa>'c them from the 
temptation of peculation and enable them to maintain in tljc 
provinces a train ii’orthy of tlie Emperor they represented. 

The toum in which the Governor resided was regarded ns the 
capital of the province. And it soon assumed the aspect of it 
on account of the traffic, the luxury, the officials and the clients 
whfch it attracted. 

The financial administration was in the hands of the com* 
inissaries or procurators of the prince (procuraiorcs). A head 
procurator commanded them, “the procurator of the province,” 
who was himself under the authority of the Governor, It 
sometimes happened that in the case of provinces of minor 
importance, like the tlircc Alpine provinces, the offices of 
Governor and procurator were vested in the same person. 

Tlie office of procurator was exceedingly lucrative. Re 
had in his hands the management of the public monc>*s, which 
in those days, as in ninny otiiers, left a fairly large deposit behind 
in the coffers tliat had once held them. As llie licnd of tlic 
financial administration, the procurator was cognisant of the 
disputes, litigation and delinquencies arising Ihcrcfroni. Judge 
in all such matters, lie tricil to extend his jurisdiction in 
other directions, which brought I»im into conflict uilh the 
Governor. 

Such were the most important wheels in tlie ndniinistnirinn 
of a province, but in Roman Gaul the most essential element of 
it was the city. 

The citv "was govenicd by a Senate, like Rome lierself. 

\Vc Imvc already seen tlint the Gallic eitic^s ucre ruled i>y an 
assembly of the heads of clans, a feudal aristocracy; and m 
Roman Gaul this was left imcimngal. Tlie local arisloctacy 
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continued to direct affairs. In order to have a seat in the 
Senate the payment of a high rate of taxation was a 
prerequisite. 

Members of these local Senates were called “ decurions.” 
Thus the composition of the Senate in the Gallo -Roman 
cities remained the same as it had been in the days of independ- 
ence, but its fimctions were quite different, being more extensive, 
detailed and complicated — a regular administration, in fact. 
And this is one of the most important and interesting points in 
connection with tins transformation. It is not sufficient to 
change the name, or even the dress of the members of an assembly 
in order to endow them with a new character, fresh gifts and a 
different understanding of the requirements of social life and 
the means of meeting them. What did these gatherings of 
“ senators ” in the heart of a people mean in the time of 
Vercingetorix? — a reunion of feudal lords, each one of whom 
governed his own territory in accordance with the manners and 
customs peculiar to it, but met with the rest in order to discuss 
the common interests of the whole people. The Romans 
intervened and destroyed this feudal organisation, these cus- 
tomary rights and these local authorities, and thereupon invited 
these same feudal lords, or their sons and grandsons, hence- 
forward called “ decurions,” to administer the same people 
henceforward called a “ city.” Society had been levelled. It 
was no longer the patron who ruled, but money. The feudal 
lords were transformed into financiers and administrators. But 
the poor were no longer dependent on anybody. In their 
inexperience they ran the cities into debt and soon it was 
necessary to appoint curators over them. 

The office of decurion was unpaid as had been that of the 
Celtic senators, though the latter were compensated by the 
feudal organisation of which they were the heads and by the 
legitimate profits they derived from their position. 

And here it would be well to repeat the very true observation 
made by that great historian Jacques Flach, that under the 
letter of the laws, wliich are not always in accordance with the 
life of the people to whom they are supposed to apply, we should 
try to discover the real fife and customs of the community. 
There is legislative history, which is abstract and theoretic, 
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last in the most grievous though occasionally most comic 
discord. 

The duumvirs -were elected by the assembly of ilccurions. 
They -were, like the consuls, magistrates \vith judicial powers, 
though not extending to the High Court, which was in the 
hands of the representatives of tlie Emperor. Like the consuls, 
the duumvirs sat on curule chairs, clad in embroidered togas and 
a red-bordered tunic. They were accompanied by lictors with 
fasces,' but 'without the axe denoting supreme power. In order 
to increase the prestige of the duumvirate, the Emperors some- 
times accepted the office, exercising it by means of a repre- 
sentative. 

Under the command of the duumvirs were placed the adiles 
and the quffistors. The latter were financial agents. 

To the ffidiles w'as entrusted the upkeep of the roads, the 
public monuments, the batlis and Uie markets. They had to 
arrange the distribution of com and presided over the organisa- 
tion of the games and public festivals. The jcdiles were more 
important personages tlian the questors, and were associated 
wth the duumvirs in the administration of the city in sucli a 
way as to form with the latter a college of four magistrates. 

The financial resources of the Gallic cities consisted in the 
revenues belonging to them, the common property of the old 
peoples wliiclx the Homans liad left untouched. In addition 
there were donations, legacies left by ricli citizens and the 
forced largesse of the decurions, the duumvirs and tlic tcdilcs. 

The proceeds from taxation went into tlic coffers of the 
procurators; they belonged to the State. These taxes were 
of various kinds— the capitation tax, a j)cn>onal tax, Miudar 
to the poll-tax of later days; the chrysar^ijrum, which may l>c 
compared with the modem tax on turnover; tlic legacy duty; 
a tax on sales and markets; market tolls, the salt monoj^dy, 
payment in kind for the army, and the obligation to billet 
soldiers and officials on their journeys, and finally all the imposi- 
tions by means of which the taxpayer was made to pay for the 
upkeep of the roads and bridges. These taxes were still 
existence in the l^Ijddlc Ages. 

Tlic weight of tliesc various tuxes docs not kcviti to m'Ve 
been crusliing. They wore not even increa^etl under th-nr 
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Emperors who spent incalculable sums in ostentation and dis- 
play. The heads of the Empire found it more expedient from 
time to time to cut the throats of a few rich persons and 
confiscate their goods. 

Like a fascinating mirage of the past the picture of the Gallo- 
Roman towns charms our imagination. The fine ruins they have 
left, the Maison Carree at Nimes, the arenas at 
The owns. temple at Viemie, the arch called after 

Tiberius at Orange, the Porte-noire at Treves, and the baths at 
Lutetia bring to our minds the shining image of a civilisation 
stamped with the beauty of Greece, but grander and more power- 
ful. In addition there were the magnificent roads, so in- 
destructible that to this day they still form an essential part of 
the French system of communication. 

The Gallo-Roman towns had a forum. Those which were 
built on a navigable river or by the sea placed it on the quay, 
the others in the centre of the city, a vast and noisy square out 
of which the principal roads radiated. It was adorned with 
statues, including, as a rule, an image of the Emperor, such 
as that which stood in the forum of Paris. The forum was 
sm’roimded by buildings and porticoes. The basilica was built 
in its neighbom'hood, as well as the public prison and horreum, 
as the municipal granary was called in which the reserves of corn 
were stored. 

The basilica (from the Greek Icing) was the most 

important and for us the most interesting of ail the buildings. 

The Gallo-Roman basilica was a large building, rectangular in 
shape, supported by colonnades and entered by a portico. In- 
side was a huge well-lighted and airy hall, which occupied almost 
the entire edifice. At the sides there were occasionally small 
semi-circular apses, somewhat resembling the side-chapels in 
Romanesque churches. All rormd the hall on the first floor, 
or at all events on either side, ran a gallery, from which a full 
view could be obtained of the whole building. 

The basilica was the place in which business was transacted, 
where public questions were discussed, and votes canvassed, 
as in the forum itself. At the end of the basilica was the court 
in which sat the duumvirs, the prjetor or, in the capitals, the 
Governor himself. The merchants had their counters in the 
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apses at the side, and, at appointed hours the nave was vised as 
a stock exchange. It was in, the basUica that fhe,decurions 
met in their curia. A tabularium, a building in irhich the arcliives 
were kept, frequently adjoined it. 

The Gallo-Roman basilicas are of peculiar interest to us 
because they were afterwards used by the Christians for their 
meetings and the celebration of the divine sacrifice. It is easy 
to understand that the early Christians preferred them to the 
temples consecrated to idols. Thus at first churches were also 
used by the Christians as meeting places. Out of the basilicas 
the Romanesque churches were developed, and from the latter 
the Gothic churches. And this explains why no Gallo-Roman 
basilica has survived. The Christians transformed them as 
their religion developed, and in accordance with the demands 
’ of a new style of architecture. 

The temples consecrated to the gods were copies of Greek 
arclutecture, but mere Roman imitations, the work of clever 
and attentive pupils, who had good examples to go by, but lack- 
ing the delicate mastery of their model, and the fire and life of 
original work. 

From the second half of the second century there was a 
marked tendency to erect buildings of vast dimensions. The 
walls Avere enormously thick, some even measuring thirty feel 
in Aridth. From the reign of Hadrian especially buildings 
reached grandiose proportions constructed according to plan, 
ond Averc decorated in a style A'cry far removed from classic 
simplicity. Thermaj ond amphitheatres assumed formidable 
dimensions. In the Jliddlc Ages a vast concourse of peopfe 
could assemble in the arenas at Kimcs, Avhich contam^l ^ 
bclfricd monastery and chapel — a small toAm Avithin the town, 
lix’ing an independent existence, Avjth peculiar privileges. The 
inhabitants of it Avere called “ the knights of the Arenas." 

In the thermre, or public bntlis people ivcnt to bathe in 
parties, spending many hours in them talking and hearing tli- 
ncAvs of the day. They consisted of a succession of sweating- 
rooms, basins and chambers of varying lemperatniv^t i- 
tcjyidariuvi in Avhicii a gentle heat prcvaile<l inodlfic*! \v ® 
p/rcifia of tepid water; tlic catdarium, Avhich Avas so hoi tfut ti 
the limbs Avere moved at ali rapidly they felt as though thO 
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were being burnt; and in addition x’oojns for g/nrxrj tiixl 
gymnastics, porticoes, courts, terraces and gai’dcris, 'j’iic bfiJ|;i 
were decorated wdtli paintings or mosaics ; and in iha poylUuivn 
there were statues. In these haunts of pleasure j>art of ihn 
town found the most agreeable amusements. Many a ple/ns/tnt 
hour was spent there of which an echo is found even in cp/tapjj;; 
of the dead. And in watering-places these iherrme, h} oJI tjjo/r 
varied luxury, enjoyed an even greater importance; foi' the 
Romans were familiar with the great French 'V'/ateri;)g-jd>'Are;;; ' 
^lont-Dore, Vichy, Luchon, Ax-en-Savoie, Kerir;^ Luxeu/I, 
Royat, Chaudesaigues, Dax, Bagn^res and the three Jiourboiis^ 
Bourbon-rArchambaut, Bourbon-Lancy and Bourbon-Jer;-Baine. 
Moreover;- following the example of the Gauls, the Bx*rnan,'; learnt 
to appreciate their curative properties, which they '-ymt/nued Uj 
attribute to the protective deitj/ of the spring. The iherw^/;^ 
which possessed healing waters, also aeeurned a re\y,A<)sy', 
character. Baths and a temple w'ould be found e/de by e;de, 
and the votive offerings dheovered there bore witn^r'/. the 
ardour of the cult. 
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of proscenium, boxes "were built above the vaulted corridors 
leading to the orchestra. It was in these that important person- 
ages ^s’ere seated, just as they are in our o'wn day. The exterior 
of these buildings was very simple, almost bare. -Tlic only 
ornament consisted of pilasters or colonnades ; but inside were 
countless statues and altars forming a most animated sclicme of 
decoration. 

The Paris arenas, so happily reconstructed in tlic Rue Monge, 
were even vaster. They were nevertheless only of modest 
dimensions, like those of LUIeboime, Lisieux and Valogncs, com- 
pared %vith the great arenas of the south. They were oval 
enclosures, and the arenas were protected, for a very good reason, 
by strong barriers. Tiie tiers of scats were built up the side of 
Jloimt Sainte-Genevi^ve. The semicircle facing them had no 
seats, and was resen'cd for various shows, triumphal ceremonies, 
pantomimes and processions. 

The site was happily chosen. From tJjc tiers of scats the 
view must have stretched over the to\v’n, wlucli ns yet knew 
nothing of sky-scrapers, towards tlic verdant plain; it is true 
that the great a^\'ning, witli which the arenas were probably 
covered, must have liiddcn the landscape. 

In these imposing edifices all manner of spectacles, for the 
most part repugnant enough, used to be given — gladiatorial 
shows, in which the defeated combatant was put to death, 
unless the mob chose to give him his life. The victors received 
crowns and large sums of money, like our own boxers, who 
console themselves for not being rewarded wth croums hy 
receiving even larger sums of money. As the gladiators, who^c 
bodies were too weJi protected by nmiour, did not shed enowgh 
blood, criminals condemned to death were also kept for thc^ 
cxliibilions, and, under the eyes of the besotted crowd, dclivcrctl 
over to the beasts. In tlje brilliant second ecnlurj’» Clmslifluj 
were even dragged to the arenas. Tl>c panting mob watch^ 
the red blood flow, and the limbs of the victims snilhc m an 
agony of terror, p.ain and death. a charming nmuwrnrnt 

“ They make a game of svntchmg nien tom to pieves, ^ WTJtci 
Salricnus, “ whilst the circus re-echoes the shouts of joy fri' 
the assembled populace, applauding Uie ferocity of the liean an 
lions. 
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“ In order to procure these beasts, no forest is left unsearchcd ; 
the Alps raise their peaks to the clouds, the valleys arc buried 
in snow ; but nothing can stop our hunters. There is no country 
in the world too remote for the search for wild beasts, for the 
citizens must be provided ^nth festivals at which they may taste 
at their case the pleasure of seeing these animals make a quarry 
of men and devour their entrails.” 

And this was all that the imagination of several centuries 
of Latin civilisation was able to devise for the raising of the 
masses, for their amusement and recreation from their dail}’- 
toil. The rich were given the phrases of the orators, the non- 
sense of the sophists, the laborious com])ositions of the versifiers. 
Truly Latin civilisation in Gaul was a fine thing ! And to think 
that it has been asserted, as is even still asserted, that French 
culture grew out of this 1 

. The streets of the towns were narrow, the monuments crowded 
together. The principal artery was a continuation of the road, 
which joined district to district in the countryside — the high 
streets of the modern French towns, with which we have already 
met in the Celtic tomis. Except for the forum, wliich was the 
centre of public life, there were no pleasure grounds or walks. 
Nothing was done to embellish the Gallo-Roman tomis by 
means of open spaces, sjunmctrical buildings, vistas or parks. 
All such ideas — and this has not been suflicienlly noticed — 
came into being only with the Bourbons — ^the Place Ro5’^alc 
(Place des Vosges) in Paris marks an era; it was built at the 
instigation of Henry IV, and was framed by palaces and houses 
of harmonious outline and colour, so that the •whole presented a 
pleasing aspect. Then, too, for the first time, a space was set 
aside in the town for the health, pleasure and recreation of the 
citizens. Monuments, it is true, were not lacldng in the Gallo- 
Roman tovns, and of the most ornate description, decorated 
with statues, pilasters, cornices, friezes and pediments; but 
they were never grouped into a decorative whole. Each edifice 
was built on its own account, for the utilitarian or moral purpose 
which had inspired it — ^the altars of the neighbourhood, fountains 
adorned with syrens, Tritons and other divinities with flowing 
beards ending in fishes’ tails, statues of Emperors or of tutelary 
deities, altars consecrated to the local genii, some under pent- 
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houses, others under porticoes or the ardies of a colonnade, some 
in niches, others fastened to the walls of the houses, protected 
against pollution by the figures of two serpents, which kept 
guard over them just as police notices do in modern towns. 

The shops and the various trades all had theit respective 
quarters, just as they had in the Jliddle Ages; here were the 
sandal-makers, yonder the tinsmiths and the metal-workers, 
further on again the butchers and potters. In Paris the potters 
were congregated together on the slope of Mount Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, which they had riddled with numberless holes. It 
looked like a giant rabbit warren. These were the pits from 
wliich they dug the clay necessary for their work, grey clay or 
red clay. Both kinds were to be found there. The Parisian 
potters had succeeded in entering into competition with their 
fellow workers in Auvergne, and used to send their “ vessels,” 
often decorated with figures, as far as Rome. Their table-ware 
in glazed and figured pottery had no rival; but here again 
originality was lacking— the models came from Italy, 

The shops were niunerous and occupied the ground floor of 
the houses looking on to the street. Wine merchants tried to 
secure shops at tlie comer of two streets, or in the squares or 
the forum ; the Gallo-Romans were already acquainted with tlie 
“ pub ” at the comer. They not only retailed wine and ale, 
but also olives, oil, pickles and dried vegetables stored in large 
terracotta jars fitted on to the counters. Small covered stoves 
kept their alcoholic and spiced drinks hot. 

The houses of the rich proved the luxury and wealth of the 
day, with their roofs of glazed tiles or gilt metal, their porticoes 
so designed that one side was in the sun whilst the other was in 
the shade, their marble or porphyry colonnades, their airy 
vestibules, cooled by a basin of -water or a fountain, their central 
heating, the Iiot air being distributed by means of cleverly 
arranged stoves and pipes. The halls were decorated wit!» 
pictures, mosaics and statues, and contained sardonyx tables, 
rare pieces of furniture beautifully caia’cd, fashionable oma* 
ments, bronzes, china and glass. 

These works of art were not original productions any more 
than were those which decorated the temples and public Imifd* 
ings in Gaul. The beautiful marbles wluch Imvc been fotuaJ 
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in France came from Italy, With the example of America 
before us to prove how difficult if not impossible it is for a great 
people to produce an art of their own, when tliey arc not natives 
of the soil but colonials, it will the more readily be understood 
how it was even more difficult for the Gauls of the second 
century to produce anything bearing the mark of their own 
genius. 

Nevertheless in their sumptuous abodes the richest of the 
Gauls led a magnificent existence; some of them even had 
companies of comedians and ballet dancers in their service, 
for whom a stage was built at the end of the vestibule. 

But all this luxury was at the expense of a slave population, 
which included the maiority of the people, a fact which should 
not be forgotten by the apologists of that life of antiquity whicli 
in Gaul no longer even bore its old fruit — the terrible basis of 
that incomparable art and literature of Greece (that miracle of 
Greece extolled by Renan) and in Rome of a military and 
administrative grandeur such as has never been seen again. 

In the middle class which was gradually being formed — as 
yet a comparative!)’- small class — a pleasant family life did 
indeed exist, a centre of gentle radiance and of the culture of 
those mediocre but solid virtues which thrive on the common 
round of everyday life ; but it would be vain to expect to find 
in it any idealism or enthusiasm, any exaltation of high enter- 
prise or aspiration towards the beauty which ele^’ates and 
which alone, in the blind alley of civilisation into which he has 
wandered, can enable man still to live a life worth living. 

Private possessors of large fortunes spent them in the con- 
struction of arenas for gladiatorial shows and the slaughter of 
Christians, or temples dedicated to an uninspired worship of 
Csesar; or more usefully to the pro\dsion of public baths for 
the health and pleasm’e of the people and the building of 
splendid aqueducts by means of which drinking water was 
conveyed to the to-wns. 

According to Camille Jullian, it was not until the best period 
of the Middle Ages in France, the twelfth and tliirteenth centuries, 
that such a fever for building broke out as that which devoured 
the Gallo-Romans of tl^e second and tlhrd centuries; but in 
the latter the spirit of charity was lacking. There were none 
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of those ■wonderful works of the Middle Ages in winch the soul 
of a generous nation palpitated, and the fervour of faith merged 
into devoted activity But there were banquets worthj of 
Luemus and Bituitus, free baths for the refreshment of tlie 
citizens in their lesiure hours — ^the distribution of com, against 
whicli, however, Julhan places a mark of interrogation— and 
above all the blood stained sand of the arenas, panem el 
circenses ' 

As may well be supposed, luxunous dwellings were the e\ccp 
tion and not the rule Most places could not boast of an}, 
and e\en m the most beautifid to^vns there were numberless 
hovels, legacies from the past, the old beehnes with their 
thatched roofs and floors of beaten earth The shops wcie of 
wood or pise, and there were also strange and outlandish 
erections inspired by visitors from the East And it must not 
be supposed that these %arious dwellings were hmlt m separate 
quarters for the upper and lower classes, like the eightli and 
tw elfth arrondissements in Pans, the Crenelle and the Menilmon 
tant quarters Primiti-ve huts stood side by side with the most 
sumptuous buildings 

The towns were, as a rule, well kept, and the cleanliness of 
the Gauls was proverbial 

Though free from the perpetual bustle and uproar which 
constitutes the charm of modem toWTis, the Gallo Roman to^vns 
were ne-ser quiet There were the various cries of the street 
\endors with their baskets to which the rattle of the scrap iron 
carts and the hoots of the motors have alone put a stop mour own 
da} — divers loud and strident cncs, some of them alrcadv set 
to music There was the dm of the flaming forges, wth the 
hammers falling in cadence on to the sounding and of the 
carpenters’ benches, the town cners mingling with the lowing 
of the oxen and cows standing in rows on the marketplace 
or going along the streets, which thej filled with greenish 
dung And in the bird fanciers* shops the birds sang in their 
cages 

Tlie women were free to come and go, and kept sliops Tlic 
sale of perfumes was tlieir speciality The shrill nasal voices 
of these costermongers were cvcrj'wlicrc to be heard More 
penerous than Louis XIV, the Roman Governors allowed them 
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to carry on the trade of barbers, barbers for men, of course. 
There were no women lawj^ers as yet, though there were women 
doctors. 

The Gallo-Romans of the towns gave up wearing their bril- 
liantly coloured clothes, their cloaks with bright stripes of red 
and light blue, which imparted such life and gaiety, the gaiety 
of youth, to their national dress in the days of independence. 
The colours they now wore were all in one scale, ranging from 
white to brow, through the various shades of grey, yellow 
oclne and burnt sienna. The}’^ kept their breeches or trousers, 
their woollen tunics or coats and the hooded cloak, the caracalla, 
wliich was adopted by one of the Emperors and provided him 
with liis surname, just as later on Hugh Capet was called after 
the cape. The colours of the caracalla, of a dark russet shade, 
was simply that of wool in its natural state. 

The Governors and their lieutenants, carried about in their 
litters, wore their deep red togas in public ; the decurions were 
clad in white togas with red ]3orders. A few of the Gauls wore 
the tunic, and a struggle arose between Gallic and Latin fashions, 
in wliich the former won the daj’’ even in Italy. 

The adoption of Gallic fashions by the Romans gave a great 
impetus to the cloth trade in France, which, together ivith 
pottery, became the trade par excelloice of Gaul. “ It is Gaul 
that clothes me,” exclaimed Martial. The cloth of Artois and 
Hainault, of Champagne and Normandy, of Rheims and Elbeuf, 
was already famous ; but Flanders, which was destined to become 
the leading cloth-maldng industry of the world, still lived out- 
side the pale of civilisation, sombre and -wild in the depths of 
her forests. 

With the help of the details just given the aspect of ' Paris 
in the second century before our era can easily be reconstructed. 
The banks of the Seine were bordered by forests and marshes, 
the latter more especially the left bank. In the plain dominated 
by Montmartre the water stood stagnant, as the stream of 
Menilmontant drained it too slowly. The Bois de Boulogne 
was a real forest. There was a villa at Passy, another at 
Neuilly. The Bievre ran clear and bubbling through a forest of 
reeds. 

The town of Paris was still chiefly concentrated in the island 
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the medley of Homer and Virgil the materials were drawn 
suppling most of the iconography of the towms. 

And this was not surprising. For we have only to remember 
Louis XIV, who was thoroughly French in taste and sentiment, 
and to look at the decorations of Versailles. Are there any 
signs there of the past of Prance of which the great king was the 
magnificent representative? Where is there a picture of 
Bertrand du Guesclin or of Joan of Arc or the Ciievalier Bayard; 
where is there an echo of tlie old French epic legends, of Bolando, 
Guillaume d’Orange, the Round Table and the four sons of 
Aymon? . . . Nowhere. But Apollo smiles at Venus, Pluto 
carries off Persephone, Polyphemus hurls his great stones and 
■wanton Naiads are chased by Tritons. When Le Brun w anted to 
paint Louis XIV he made the absurd suggestion that he should 
depict him in the guise of Hercules, but the king had enough 
good sense to put a veto on this ridiculous notion. But after 
this can we be surprised that the Gallo^Romans should have 
forgotten Luernus and Bituitus, and old Ambigatus and his 
nephews crossing Europe with their terrifying train in order, 
like fantastic precursors of the Crusaders, to found a kingdom 
in the East ? To tliis oblivion of everything glorious in the past 
of Gaul the teaching in the schools and the diffusion of Latin 
letters contributed in no small measure. 

The glory shed by Roman civilisation upon the towns of Gaul 
_ X itr aroused feelings of admiration •which led them to 
the culture of letters and the opening of schools 
held in high lionour. 

And indeed the Gallic aristocracy ■were successful in their 
zeal to assimilate the civilisation of the conquerors, and from 
the second century onwards produced famous writer? who wrote 
in the Latin tongue. 

The great schools of Marseilles and Aulun were the first to 
set a shining example, those of Marseilles being roiioumcd for 
their Greek learning. Autun became the university town per 
exc^lJcTice, ■u’hilst second in importance was Toulouse, called bj 
iSIartial “ the town of Mincr\'a.” The three brothers of the 
Emperor Constantine were educated there. Rlicims nlso^ had 
a brilliant reputation for the culture of letters. Tlic rhctoric/an 
Pronto saluted it ns the Athens of Gaul. The schools of TrcM’s 
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^produced celebrated masters — Harmoiiius, who was admired 
as far as the East as a commentator on Homer. Saint Jerome 
went there to study. 

The authors who were most studied were Homer and Virgil. 
On the verses of Homer cliildren took their first steps in Greek. 
Among the educated classes Horace stood second in favour to 
Virgil, and was followed by Menander and Terence. But 
Lucan soon equalled them and surpassed them all, except 
Virgil, in popularity. The prose writers were not appreciated 
so much. 

The cult of Aristotle had not yet been inaugurated. Plato 
was hailed as the god of philosophy, though neither his work, nor, 
indeed, that of any other philosopher, was very much studied. 
Historians took Sallust as their model, without cop3dng him, 
and orators of necessity unitated Cicero. That was their main 
objeet — ^plnraseology, the cult of the right word for its own 
sake. What they said had to be well said. And what was 
meant by “ weU said ” ? It meant to be said as others had said 
it before. 

M. Bloch has 'written an admirable passage on this subject : 

“ There was but little study of either science, pliilosophy or 
even law; but rhetoric remained. A text to be commented 
upon and a theme to be developed, this was all the end of 
education. Oratory, once the \drile art of ancient society, had 
become an empty and frivolous toy. It had played such a grand 
role that it seemed impossible to oust it. But it was reduced 
to entirely conventional exercises, in wliich the main object 
was, under elegance of phraseology, to hide an entire absence 
of ideas. Tliis discipline, wliich we have not yet altogether 
abandoned, had its uses. It made the mind supple and refined ; 
but, practised for its own sake, as an end not as a means, and 
isolated from all serious study, it was barren and dangerous. 
It accustomed young men to put words before subjects and to 
hold the essence of less account than the form ; it impoverished 
and stultified the mind, and if we study its effects in the most 
admired productions of the time, in the speeches of Himerius, 
the panegyrics of Eumenes, and most of the poetry of Ausonius, 
we realise the extent to which they were all devoid of sub- 
stance and poetry and we shall not be far "wrong in attributing 
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lustre, ended in that vapid poet, with his head lost in. mist and 
clouds, who has been surnamed the Virgil of Toulouse. 

This lamentable decay of Gallo-Roman literature, in spite of 
all the efforts, the intellectual gymnastics, 'wasted time and 
constant encouragement from a Government and a society 
enamoured of fine language, wests from Camille Jullian a cry 
of beautiful and poignant regret : — 

“ How much better would it have been for the Gauls to have 
used the teaching of their own masters to convey the ideas and 
descriptions of their o-wn country ; their liistory was fair enough 
for this, their nature rich enough. . . . But the idea never 
occurred to them to preserve or to imitate the poems of the 
Druids and the lays of their bards, and these works died a 
■double death, a death that knew not decadence " — killed by the 
Gauls themselves “ traitors to their past.” The phrase is 
Jullian’s. 

On a tomb in the Gallo-Roman cemetery of Lectourc the 
follo^ving epitaph was found : 

“ In the beginning I was naught and then I became some- 
what, and, if I remember, it is to know that I am no longer and 
that for me there is naught.” 

These lines full of bitter scepticism, if they arc not 
applicable to life as it should be, at least furnish a fitting con- 
clusion to this rapid sketch of Gallo-Roman literature. 

Outside the life of the to^ms there was the life of the country, 
which was the most important, and by a very long way. For 
Country between the furrows on the hro^^’n earth, in the 
Estates and valleys, on the slopes of the hills, on the confines 
Villas. of deep forests, on the banixs of the clear 

rivers and along the coasts of the restless sea, tlic French 
nation came into being. 

As wo have already seen, the ** city ” included a wide stretch 
of country in wliich the large landed proprietors formed the 
Senate. The ■sillagcs were comparativciy few; and instead of 
villages there were huge tracts of cultivated land developed 
from the great domains of the old days. Scholars liavc cstimal 
that for sixty rtllogcs there were a thousand country estates. 
As in our days, the majority of tlicse villiagcs >'erc con 
glomcrations of small peasant proprietors ; and the rest, situat 
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along tlie liigh roads to serve the needs of travellers, consisted 
of groups of shops, cottages, posting-houses, inns and workmen’s 
booths. I 

Nine out of ten of the villages of to-day were developed, not 
from the Gallo-Roman villages, but from the large estates. 

These seignorial properties were divided into two parts — 
the villa urhana, reserved for the master, liis family, liis guests 
and personal servants, and the villa rusiica, where all the worldng 
machinery of the estate was to be fomid, together with the 
slaves and their overseers and the cattle. 

Thus, at some distance from the master’s house there were 
the farmsteads with their various buildings, the latter sur- 
rounded bj!^ the huts in which the slaves lived. In the middle 
of these huts was the Ergasiulum, a sort of underground dungeon 
destined for the confinement of such of these miserable creatures 
against whom the master or his underlings imagined they had 
grounds of complaint. A glance is sufficient to realise the 
difference between the serfdom of later days and GaUo-Roman 
slavery. The serf lived in a separate .dwelling in the bosom 
of liis family, on the patch of ground to which he belonged and 
which he cultivated ; the slaves wandered about the estate in 
bands, or rather in flocks, under the command of the keeper 
of the convict gang, who incited them to work. 

The principal building of the farm was constructed round a 
rectangular courtyard enclosed by galleries supported by wooden 
columns. On the ground floor was the kitchen, the dining haU, 
the wash-house, the horses’ stables, the cowshed and the jiig- 
sty ; on the first floor were the bedrooms above the stables, for 
the smell of manure was already considered exceedingly healthy ; 
then there were the granaries and lumber-rooms. 

In farms of any importance there was double stable accom- 
modation, one set for the siunmer, the other for winter. They 
were flanked by small rooms filled with rustic odours, and 
inhabited by the shepherds and herdsmen. There were barns 
for -the corn and hay, cellars for the oil, wine and winter fruits, 
besides the mill for grinding the corn into flour, the presses for 
the grapes and ohves, the wheelwright’s shed, and the dovecot, 
all of which buildings were grouped round a huge court (cortis), 
a name which was soon apphed to the farm itself, and later, in 
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tlic fiftli century, to tlie uhole estate As the farm continued 
to develop tlirough a scries of transformations, tlie old word, 
so modest in its origin, ended, after passing through all the 
links of the chain, by being applied to the ro>al Court and the 
Courts of Lau 

The master’s house was huilt on a pleasant site, and one from 
w hich the administration of the estate could easily be earned on 
The banks of a lake or pond were often chosen, with a mw 
o\er the smihng vallej, and on the horizon ■wooded hills blue 
m the distance The iraoden buildings of the noble Gauls had 
been replaced by edifices of stone and brick, often with certain 
parts m marble It was no longer the coimtry house desenbed 
by Cato the Elder and Varro The ainum, with its impluviwn, 
the basin built to catch the ram, was replaced by spacious 
galleries, numerous colonnades, some open to the air, others 
shut in by means of glazed partitions, and some of them sup 
porting terraces of flowers The portico, adorned with statues, 
led to the penstjle, winch was paved with beautiful mosaics, 
many of which have been preserved to our oivn da> Out of 
the peristyle opened the reception rooms, the dining rooms, 
the dtversonum or drawingroom, arranged for all kinds of 
games, and sometimes a room for theatricals The rooms 
reserved for intimacy were also grouped around, and everj thing 
was duplicated, so that there were winter quarters and summer 
quarters And in both of them there were all the comforts 
which the Romans knew how to provide for their homes The 
bath rooms were lieatcd by underground furnaces {hypocaxistes) 
and tliere "was a scent room 

The fa9ade and the porticoes were adorned with sculpture, 
under the arcades there w ere statues, and on the w nils medallions 
framing busts m high relief Eamtings decorated the msalc 
w alls, and among them portraits of the famil> w ere already to 
be found, and tJic badges of the high offices -with A\hich its 
members had been honoured 

The kitchens, which were loft3 and large enough to serve as 
gathering places for the domestic staff, were placed outside 1 
master’s house, m a special building, an arrangement wine • 
was later also found in tlic seignonol mansions of the bd c 

Ages, whence arose the custom of canning covered dishes » 
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table and the expreshiou “ mctlrc Iv coiwcrl ” which is still used 
in France. 

Lastly, not I’nr from his house, the owner had built for him- 
self the marble or gi’anite. monument, which was destined to 
serve as a mausoleum under the shade of beautiful trees. 

The Gallo-Roman villa, like the great estate of the days (jf 
independence, formed a complete economic and political unity. 
Though the master had lost the feudal rights of the olden times, 
he still ruled a large number of people. He bore tlic title of 
senator, and exercised the functions of the office in the towii. 
The combination of the two titles, senator and great landowner, 
was so frequent that the words came to be regarded as 
synonymous. 

It is not difficult to imagine the life of these great Gallo- 
Roman nobles, busy in town with their ])ublie functions, and in 
the country directing important operations on the land, assisted 
by their stewards, indulging in the pleasxircs of the chase, 
receiving their guests, and according to the taste of the age, 
cultivating literature, the whole standing out against a back- 
gi'ound of the besotted mass of slaves, sweating, panting and 
crying out beneath the lash of the whip. 

Some idea of the grandeur and magnificence of these Gallo- 
Roman domains may be gathered from the fact that the ruins 
of some of them, like the one at Chiragan on the Garonne 
(JMartres-Tolosane) covered over twenty thousand square 
yards and that excavations have brought to light over a hundred 
busts and statues, admirable bas-reliefs, such as the rape of 
Proserpina and the labours of Hercules ; and that even these 
represent but a small i?roportion of the treasures of art the place 
contained. 

Ill addition to his slaves, the “ senator ” maintained a host 
of free servitors, mercenaries, parasites and retainers, the remains 
of the old Gallic clients. Slavery, which gave the master 
absolute power over his subordinates, was an easier institution 
for the landed proprietor to manage, and his fortune enabled 
him to acquire possession of large numbers of slaves. 

And tins brings us to another important consideration — the 
disappearance, or at all events the weakening, of the freeborn 
persons surrounding the patron. The old Gallic system of 
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clients and vassals was still a system of liberty, but under 
pressure of law it gave place to slavery This was a change of 
the greatest importance, for it included the majority of the 
people And we should like to ask the admirers of the “ pro 
gress ” achieved in Gaul under Roman dommation nhetlier 
tlus homble retrogression into slavery, due to Roman law and 
administration, was not in itself sufficient to counterbalance the 
material advantages which the conquerors introduced into 
Gaul — better roads, stone bmldings, thennie, aqueducts, Iialls 
for shows and amusements of all kmds The Romans may have 
increased the happiness of the upper classes, but to the nation 
as a whole they brought moral and physical degeneration, and 
an undermining of character and energy, the consequences of 
winch made themselves felt all to soon 

The great landed proprietor on his estate directed the work, 
not only of the agncultura! labouwirs, but also of the artisans 
Hard by the groups of ‘ cells ” open to the air, the sxm and the 
warm light of day, inhabited by the slaves who worked on the 
land, might be heard the buzz as from a busy luve eommg from 
the “ cells ’ of the artisans, also, alas 1 occupied by slaves 
Thus the great work of cultivating the soil had its counterpart in 
the production of manufactuied goods All kinds of things 
w ere made which were not all dcstmed for the use of the patron 
and his family The master used to sell the produce of lus 
mills, lus smithies, his mines, lus workshops, lus carpenters 
benches, hzs brickworks, lus potteries, his glass works, Jiis iron 
works, his looms, and also his agricultural implements, just as 
he sold the produce from lus farms and v inc> ards, his wine, lus 
corn, his oil, his cattle, lus smoked hams, lus preserved game, 
lus milk, bis butter, lus cheese and eggs 

Thus if we can conjure up m our imaginations one of tlicse 
vast concerns, possessed and administered bj a senator, 
some of which covered an area of ten thousand acres, and sup 
ported an agncultural and artisan population of a thousanc 
souls, wc shall understand what, from tlie social, economic am 
political point of view, the “villas” which covered the whole 
of Gaul meant in the life of the nation 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that Gaul in tlie sccon 
century was composed entirely of laigc estates There were 
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never any of those colossal domains occupying an entire province 
which were to he found in Italy. Roman law, from the very 
fact that it put a check on the feudal syteih of clients, hindered 
the process of centralisation, which drove small proprietors, the 
weaker elements who could not protect themselves, to cling to 
the stronger. The development of the liberal professions, ^ of 
the “ commonalty ” and of urban industries created small- and 
medium-sized estates belonging to those who could earn money. 
•Until the end of the second century, and as long as the Roman 
Empire was flourisliing, estates in Gaul, far from becoming 
amalgamated, continued to grow in numbers. 

All that precedes has already enabled us to foresee the influence 
that Christianity was destined to exercise in Gaul and the im- 


Christianity. 


portance it would secure. From the religion of 
the Druids the masses had been excluded. It is 


true that they were allowed to indulge in the worship of the 
minor local divinities, the springs, the trees, the neighbouring 
hills haunted by their familiar spirits; and a whole host of 
reciters of mythical lore, inspired healers and malevolent or 
benevolent witches kept alive these traditional beliefs, to which 
was added a vague worship of the deified dead; for it was 
believed that their souls could not have perished — a simple- 
minded religion strongly rooted in primitive thought, which 
survived the conquest. Whilst the upper classes burnt incense 
to Rome and Augustus, whilst the Druids, under the ban of the 
Romans, gave way before the flamens, the Gallic people clung 
to their old and deep-rooted primitive mythology, reinforced 
by its old wives’ remedies and by the miraculous cures at the 
gurgling springs, at the clear fountains and the great gnarled 
trees, which tradition had endowed with supernatural powers. 

But what could be the development, in the course of time, 
of this decapitated religion, bereft of priests and all superior 
guidance, teaching or doctrine ? 

We have already seen the state to wliich the lower classes of 
the nation were reduced — a state of slavery, of toil on the land, 
and labour in industrially exploited workshops. In isolated 
districts, in unknown spots, in lake-dwellings among the marshes, 
in the depths of the woods and along the sea coast, a by no 
means despicable fraction of the people still lived outside the 
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pale of the spurious and superficial civilising process organised 
by the Romans. Strabo, fifty years after Cscsar, declares that 
Gaul -was not entirely subjected to Rome, and points out that 
the woods and marshes were inhabited by a population -which 
had no industries ; whilst Hirtius says that after Cscsar’s -vnetories 
the to-wns were denuded of those who fled into the depths of tlic 
country in order to escape the rule of the conqueror. As late 
as tlic fourth century Ammianus speaks of regions of Gaul 
-which had remained inaccessible to Roman culture. And it 
■was here that the most interesting remnants of the people were 
to be found, those w'ho still preserved their strongest social 
instincts. And lo, Christianity appeared I It is easy to imagine 
the echo it found in the hearts of the disinherited, and the 
support it received from them — Christianity •^vh^ch was bom 
of the people, created by the people, which deified the son of a 
carpenter and -was propagated by the apostles Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, who were the sons of fishermen, Christianity 
with its doctrine so full of humility and beauty, so stirring and 
generous, “ Blessed are they that suffer for they are the elect 
of God.” 

By the irony of circumstances, tlje first evangelists had to 
preach the gospel to the to-wns; and behold, the great religion 
of the people sw'ept dowm upon Roman society, wdiich was 
leading such a pleasant existence in its luxurious palaces, 
learning wsdom in the schools of the rhetoricians and finding 
its amusement in the games in the arenas : never w’as a more 
formidable boulder flung into a pool of minnows. 

Nevertheless the rise of Christianity in Gaul is shrouded in 
obscurity precisely on account of its popvilar origin. The poor 
did not write, they did not know how to WTite, And even if 
they had knowm how’ to •\mtc books, they -would have had 
neither the means nor the leisure. And if they Iiad written 
them, nobody would have preserved Uicm. 

It is believed that it was in the reign of Nero, about tlic year 
G3, that the first evangelists made Iheir voice licard in Marsciiie*** 
They came from the East and spoke Greek, and the people o 
^larseilles were able to understand them. 

It took a century or more before the doctrine spread up 
Rhone and gained a footing in Vienne, and aftemvards in 
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j\Iorcovcr, at first it was evcryrv'liere received with sus2)icioii. 
The first missionaries had to begin by addressing themselves 
to the educated classes, for they understood Greek and througli 
tliem the evangelists hoped to seeiire a more rapid spread of 
their gospel. One may well imagine the astonishment with 
which these wealthy Romanised patricians, who frequented 
the tem2)les and were disciples of the sophists, received a religion 
so different from anjdhing they had ever seen or heard before. 
The religion of the Greeks fitted into that of the Romans like a 
Avoman’s hand fits into a glove of the right size, as did also the 
religion of the Romans into that of the Gauls. Zeus, .Jupiter, 
Taran — Hermes, i\Iercur3% Tciitatcs — Arcs, iMars, Esus — it was 
all so eas3^ Ctesar spoke of IVIcrcurjq Apollo, Mars, Jiqiitcr and 
IMinerva, and observed, “ The Gauls have very much the same 
conception of these deities as other nations ” : but the Oh^mpus 
of the Christians was like nothing else in the world. AVliat idea 
could be formed of a God who had no bodj’-, no iiassions, no 
human shape, a God Avho was one God, though he was three 
Persons, a God infinite and invisible although He was cvery- 
Avhere ? It was unheard of ! And then the morality which 
taught contempt for the good things of this world which the 
rich Gallo-Romaiis, no less than the sophists in their schools of 
nasdom and the rhetoricians in their schools of eloquence, were 
very far indeed from despising. It was the contradiction of 
eA’'er3rthing they had ever believed. 

Nevertheless the folloivers of Christ began to form them- 
selves into humble societies which made converts round about. 
The first little church was founded at Marseilles, followed by the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons. Thej’- were organised in local 
and very secret conventicles, where the rites peculiar to the 
religion were observed and were imagined by those Avho did not 
participate in them to be something outrageous and monstrous. 

The churches of Lyons and Vienne Avere in time joined by 
churches founded at Toulouse, Autun, Besangon and Treves. 
In the third century the churches at Rouen, Bordeaux, Paris, 
Bourges, Cologne and Sens came into being. 

As Camille Jullian has so wisely observed, Christianity did 
not win the masses — the people who, as we have Just seen, Avere 
so restive under the rule of Rome — or become a popular faith, 
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until she produced her martyrs whose bodies were laid to rest 
in tombs placed prefeiably along the side of the road, unless 
they were reverently dismembered and dmded among number- 
less reliquaries lyhich were venerated in eiery district and 
became “ sanctuaries for the healmg of disease and the pro- 
tection of harvests ” Thus the hundreds of local divinities 
worshipped by the old Celts, at last supplanted, were able to 
die in peace, leaving their crowds of worshippers to the new 
Deity m all the glory of a radiant sky blushing ivith the blood 
of the martyrs 

Christianity had no need to make any very great effort m 
Gaul agamst the worship of Rome and Augustus The marble 
statues were not very firmly fixed upon their gilded altars, and 
the haltmg dithyrambs in spondees and dactyls sung by syco- 
phantic poets were but little calculated to steady them To make 
the mysterious fames, the protecting deities and the laughing 
gnomes fall out of the great oaks and desert the crjstal springs 
and the sunny slopes was, however, a very different matter 

The very true explanation given by Camille Jullmn must be 
supplemented by another based upon language The first 
evangelists, who came from the East, spoke Greek. With the 
advent of missionaries who spoke Latin, popular Latin, a sort 
of dialect, which was easily understood and to which m many 
places, at all events in tlic towns, the cars of the people were 
accustomed, their message raised a different response 

The persecution of the Christians began under the wisest 
of the Emperors, Marcus Aurelius It is astounding that this 
true moralist, the author of that vionderful book. The McditO' 
iionSi who in his outlook upon life was so nearly nkm to 
Chnstiamty, could possibly have unloosed such a terrible 
persecution. It is enough to confound the imagination, thougn 
on reflection it will appear less surprising For Clinslianity not 
only taught new religious ideas, but its doctrines w cre subv crsi' e 
of the whole social and economic organisation of the Roman 
Empire, of v^hich the Emperor was the keystone of the arcii 
Later on the Church modified her tcaclimg, she connived a 

slavery and even practised it; but the first neophytes insidet 

upon an absolute and radical application of the doctrine 

to persons of established wealth and dignity they appeared h e 
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some sort of Socialists— and indeed they actually were Socialists, 
truer Socialists than those of our own day, who arc not Socialists 
at all. They appeared in the light of anarchists with their 
furious anathemas against the ricli, and their l.)cliof in Die 
partition of goods and’thc equality of men. 

The sublime story of the martyrs of Lyons has been handed 
down to us in an epistle which the Christian churches of Lyons 
and Vienne addressed to their “ brethren in Asia and Plirygia,” 
and which has been }n'cscrved for us by Eusebius. It is a 
unique document on account of its date, A.n. LSI, and its a\ithcnti- 
city. It describes for us the Christian community of Lyons 
towards the end of t he second century. 

It was an extraordinary mixture — a lawyer, a rich merchant 
from Pergamos, a doctor from Phrygia, a lady wlio seems to 
have belonged to the best Roman soeicty, but above all members 
of the populace, numbers of slaves, young men and young 
girls of fifteen or sixteen, and the little “ Hock ” grouped about 
the crook of a nonagenarian Bishop, Saint Pothinus. It is 
easy to imagine the impression such a hotch-potch created in 
the minds of a hierarchy such as was the Roman socictj’’ we have 
described. They were convinced that in tlic Oiristian con- 
venticles terrible things were done, and that children were 
sacrificed. Under torture some of the slaves confessed what 
they were expected to confess. Christians were arrested at 
Lyons and Vienne, At the command of Marcus Aurelius, those 
of them who were Roman citizens were beheaded. The rest 
were reserved for the games in the circus. Their Bishop, 
St. Pothinus, died before paying the extreme penalty, under 
the torture they inflicted upon him. Their common martjn’dom 
was synthesised in that of a young slave who answered to the 
charming name of Blandine, better fitted, it would seem, for 
one of Perrault’s fairy tales than for the martyrs’ calendar. Her 
mistress, who was also a Christian, was afraid that she might 
show weakness under torture, deny her faith and bring aceusa- 
tions against her co-religionists. But Blandine did not falter. 
In the agony of torture, she constantly repeated to her exe- 
cutioners in a clear, calm voice ; “ I am a Christian, and nothing 
wrong is done amongst us.” 

She had sustained her younger companions when they were 
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the motive force was supplied by Gaul, by the mass of the people, 
who had at last emerged into the light of day. At last, thou* 
ancient stock of Celts and Ligurians, the hour had come, awaited 
with infinite patience, to show the world the wonderful seed 
thou hadst hidden in thy bosom 1 

The Church of Paris had her martyrs about the middle of 
the third century under the reign of the Emperor Decius (240" 
251) in the persons of St. Denis and his companions Ruslicus and 
Eleuthereus. Truth to tell, their history is shadowed in obscurity. 
All that is kno^vn about them is to he found in a few lines by 
Gregory of Tours, who lived three hundred years after their 
martyrdom. 

Gregory relates how, in the reign of Decius, seven men were 
consecrated bishops and sent to preach the Gospel throughout 
Gaul — to the people of Tours, Bishop Gatianus ; to the people 
of Arles, Bishop Trophimus; to Narbonne, Bishop Paul; to 
Toulouse, Bishop Saturninus; to the Arvemi, Bishop AustrC' 
moine ; to the people of Limoges, Bishop Martial ; to the Parisii, 
Bishop Denis.” 

“ The blessed Denis, Bishop of Paris, having suffered divers 
tortures for the name of Clwist, ended liis earthly life beneath 
the sword.” 

That is all we know and it comes from an authority who 
lived three hundred years later. Tradition lias it that St. Denis 
and his two companions were beheaded on the hill in Paris 
which was called the ^lons Martyrum, the Martyrs* Sfount, 
Montmartre, But it seems more probable that the Bishop of 
Paris w’as beheaded at Saint-Denis. It was at Saint-Denis that 
his tomb "was built, at the side of the Roman road where St. 
Genevieve "was to raise her basilica. The hlons JfartjTiini was 
founded on a fable invented in the ninth century by Hilduin, the 
Abbot of St. Denis. According to Fredegar, who lived in*thc 
seventh century, Montmartre was at that time called Mens 
Mercore, that is to say, Mons l^Icrcurii, the Slount of Jfcrcur), 
from which the w'ord Montmartre ivns derived. But is not the 
text of Fredegar corrupt? The tonic accent of Mcrcurii ** 
on the second syllable, and tlic word wliich gave birth to Mont- 
martre must have had it on the first, lu tlic time of the Romany 
there stood on this legendary liUfock, not only a temple *>* 
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Mercury, but also a temple to the god Mars. Now the word 
Mars would produce Moiis Martis, of wliich the correct develop- 
ment would be Montmartre, as the inhabitants of the hill and 
the whole of Paris still call it, thus once more giving spectacled 
pedants a lesson in etymology and in the proper pronunciation ■ 
of the French language. 

When by their energ}^ their lively faith and the blood they 
had shed, but above all because their doctrme responded to the 
requirements of a new tj^pe of society, the Clmistians had 
increased iii nmnbers throughout Gaul, they used to meet 
together for the celebration of their religion in the Roman 
basilicas, which were better suited to their taste than the temples 
sullied by the worship of false gods. Moreover, it was not long 
before they built churches specially designed for their meetings . 
and ceremonies, moulding them on the plan of the basilieas to 
which their form of worship had become adapted and calling 
them by the same name. 

The entrance to the basilica, or Clnistian church, was tlmougli 
a front portico leading to the airium, that is to say a court open 
to the sky and smTOundcd by galleries like cloisters; this led 
to a vestibule, the naHlieXi tlirough which entry was made into 
the church proper — a vast rectangular hall covered by a roof 
with naked rafters. A double row of columns with antique 
capitals divided the hall into three naves, in which the crowd 
was not allowed to circulate as it pleased, the right being 
reserved for men, the left for women, and the centre for the 
clergy. At the end of the central nave was the altar, a very 
simple, plain erection, without statues, illumined by a few 
lights, in remembrance of the first masses celebrated in the 
darkness of the catacombs. It consisted maiiily of a large 
rectangular stone, slightly raised above the ground, behind 
which the priest said Mass facing the congregation. There 
were two lecterns for the reading of the gospel for the day and 
the epistle. At the end of the apse was the “ cathedral ” desk 
reserved for the celebrant. The outside roof had a double 
slope, like ordinary roofs in our own days. With the growth 
of Christianity in Gaul, many of these basilicas attained to fine 
proportions and were lavishly decorated — ^the ceiling was 
gilded, and the columns were made of different coloured marbles. 
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at invasion; but they were renewed and threatened not only 
the line of the Rhine, but also that of the Danube. The Goths 
appeared in the Balkans; very soon they penetrated into 
Macedonia (a.d. 251). 

These migrations, as we have already pointed out, were a 
necessity for the Germans. Beaten by the Romans, who sent 
punitive expeditions into their territory, they saw their lands 
ravaged, and were obliged to pay tribute and conclude humiliat* 
ing treaties. But, shortly afterwards, a fresh invasion was let 
loose — the Franks were thrust out by the Saxons, the Alemanni 
by tlie Biu^gondes. It became necessary to advance. 

The Roman army %vas the only rampart of Gaul and indeed 
of the whole Empire ; for a similar abandonment of the warlike 
virtues w^hich Rome had forced upon Gaul had also taken place 
among the Romans themselves. Their armies were composed 
of mercenaries, and even of the very barbarians wlxich it was 
their mission to repulse; hence the growing importance of the 
legions in the constitution of the Empire. ItTiot meaning 
could the senate and people of Rome, S.P.Q.R., any longer 
possess? 

The armies alone now had the power of making an eloquent 
appeal, for they alone had tlie power of making themselves 
heard. They created and destroyed Emperors, raising the good 
and the bad at random to power and then massacring them, 
Idlling the best of them, like Alexander Severus (a.d. 235). 

And, at the beginning of the tliird century, witli the accession 
of the Sassanides to tlie throne of Persia and the aw'akcning of 
a fanatical lust of conquest, the Empire was confronted by the 
Eastern peril as ivelJ as by the German peril. 

At this period there appeared for the first time t^vo German 
nations who w’erc destined to play a great part in history — tlic 
Franks and the Alemanni. These peoples, like all the invading 
hordes, came from the north, from the coasts of the Baltic, 
and the basins of the Elbe, the Oder and the Vistula. Their 
names, Franks and Alemanni, do not seem to have been 
ethnic in origin, any more than the names of the Cc/g® anr 
the Germans themselves. They were war names applied 
themselves by peoples of divers origin united under one 
or one family for the purpose of war. Frank no doubt 
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meant “ Brave ” ; Alemaiini, “ people ol' all lands ” {alle, 
all ; many man). 

The Alemanni appeared in 213 in the reign of Caracalla, who 
inflicted a defeat upon them from which he deri^’cd liis second 
surname “ Germanicus ” ; the Franks first began to be men- 
tioned in 241, under Gordianus, also in connection with a defeat 
inflicted upon them by the Roman army commanded by Lucius 
Domitius Aurelianus, the future Emperor Aurelian, at that time 
a military tribune. 

The Franks occupied, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
the region lying between the North Sea and the Main; the 
Alemanni extended further south, from the Blaiii to the 
Alps. 

To these two nations was added a third, whose name was 
destined to resound through the ages — the Burgondcs or Bur- 
gundians. In the first centuiy they were to be found on the 
shores of the Baltic, as neighbours of the Goths. The Gepidai, 
a Gothic iDeople, attacked them and seized their lands. The 
Burgondes pushed southwards, and reaching the district of the 
Black Forest, they halted in the neighbourhood of the Alemanni. 
It was not long before the Burgondcs formed connections with 
the Roman garrisons Avhich acted as advanced guards on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and the families of the two nations 
became closely joined by marriage. Thus the manners and 
customs of the Burgondes were modified ; they built properly 
arranged villages instead of the scattered dwellings character- 
istic of the Germans, and in the third century we find them 
established on the right bank of the Rhine with a culture 
similar to that of the Gauls. 

About 257 bands of Alemanni forced the barrier of the Rhine, 
crossed the Alps and appeared before the walls of Ravenna; 
but they were utterly routed on the plain of Milan by the 
Emperor Gallienus; meanwhile other bands traversed Gaul 
diagonally and crossing the P 3 T’enees, seized Tarragona, and 
by way of Spain went and lost themselves in Africa. 

It is easy to imagine the ruin they left every^vhere in their 
train and the sorry spectacle afforded by Gaul and Spain who, 
when once their frontiers were violated, found themselves 
abandoned by their masters, the Romans, \vho had conquered 
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and disanned them, and defenceless before a danger -which had 
already threatened them for hundreds of years. 

In 268 the Alemanni -were again defeated in Italy by the 
Emperor Claudius II. 

In connection -with these various victories of the Roman 
trdops over the Germans, Fustel de Coulanges emphasises the 
facility -Nvith -which the Empire got the better of its enemies. 
“ We are apt,’* he ^v^^tes, “ to exaggerate the strength of these 
barharians. But they -were conquered by Roman armies 
exceedingly small in numbers, often amoimting to fewer than 
30,000 men. These barbarians, who were badly led, only took 
towns that were Undefended, and advanced into a countr)' only 
as long as they did not meet the Roman army ; they avoided 
battles, fought without either order or tactics and at the first 
check begged for peace.’* 

The Romans continued to attribute these easy victories to the 
fine organisation and discipline which the leaders had established 
among the troops, and the contrast between the Germans and the 
legionaries was well illustrated on the occasion of a visit paid 
by t-wo kings of the Alemanni to the Roman camp : 

“ They found themselves among equals— -the Alemanni 
robust and bigger, the Romans disciplined by the practice of 
arms, the Germans savage and tumultuous, the Romans calm 
and prudent, confident in their strength of character, whilst 
their adversaries -were proud of their bodily splendour.” 

It is a striking picture. 

And thus we reach the terrible years 275-276, which let loose 
upon Gaul the most terrible cataclysm. The Germans broke 
through the barrier of the Rhine at many points and spren ^ 
themselves right and left in devastating hordes. The country 
was at their mercy. Tlierc w-ere no garrisons, no fortresses, no 
arsenals. The invaders could sack, kill, bum, pillage, rob ant 
violate at will. Far from encountering the armies of the cncin>» 
these savage bands found crowds of the invaded population 
hurrying to s%vell their ranks — slaves escaped from the €rg<tstu 
workers who had been exploited by the Gallo-Roman 
and divers elements -who had never been subjugated to^ 

3 'okc of Rome. There followed a series of wild orgies, unbndiw 
gluttonyi unbridled lust, destruction and incendiarism. ** 
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to-wns -were destroyed, iimnmerable villas were pillaged and 
delivered up to the flames, whilst works of art patiently and 
tastefully collected for two centuries were reduced to fragments ; 
crops were destroyed, women disembowelled, old men beaten to 
death, and babies’ brains dashed out against the walls. Amid 
intoxicated yells torrents of crystal wine flowed from the 
beautiful Gallic casks. Of how many basilicas, thermfe, 
theatres, temples and other sanctuaries, granaries, cellars, 
wine stores, warehouses, shops, haylofts and barns, farms and 
dwellings of all kinds did not the walls blackened by fire alone 
remain to teU the tale ! The ruins of numbers of these villas 
may still be found beneath the burnt rubbish together wdth the 
bare bones of the inhabitants — ^hundreds of miniature Pompeiis 
buried beneath the German flood more destructive than the 
lava flow of Vesuvius. And, proving how true was Fustel de 
Coulanges’s assertion, the few fortified towns, such as Treves, 
Autun, Lyons and Narbonne, w^ere spared. Paris was destroyed. 
Alas what a wonderful thing was the great majesty of the Pax 
Romana — immensa romance pads majestas (Pliny the Naturalist) 
— ^hymned by poets and historians I 

“ This invasion,” writes Camille Jullian, “ destroyed almost 
all the towns in the three Gauls ” ; the Narbonnaise alone was 
spared. 

It is true that under Probus there was a reaction. He was 
an intelligent Pannonian, rough and energetic, and seems to 
have been the best of all the Roman Emperors. Probus crossed 
the Rhine (277) and drove back the Germanic peoples to the 
Neckar, promising his soldiers a gold piece for every head of a 
German they brought him. He was able to write to the Senate 
that after having won back seventy cities, he had delivered 
Gaul. He brought back into Gaul a large number of Germans 
in chains in order to make them put the devastated fields into 
cultivation again. This forced exodus has been described by a 
. contemporary writer, who watched these German immigrants in 
their chains during one of their halts l 5 ring pele-mde under the 
porticoes of a town. The men with their ruddy locks no longer 
had the savage gait which had terrified those who had seen them 
fifteen years pre^dously spreading terror, torch in hand. Be- 
neath the fetters that bound them, the young men and young 
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girls maintained an air of freshness and good cheer and, in 
spite of their distressful situation, continued to exchange words 
and smiles of love. . 

Julian gained another i^ictoiy over the Alemanni in the 
neighbourhood of Strasburg in 357, but after he left Gaul in 
order to -wield the imperial sceptre in Constantinople, the 
invAsions from across the Rlune began afresh. Julian died in 
3C3, and Valentinian (364^375), in order to keep the barbarians 
more easily in check, took up his residence at rieves. Between 
Constantinople and Treves the defence of the Empire fluctuated 
over a vast sector. Valentinian spent most of his reign at 
Treves, and it was the same object — the struggle against the 
barbarians — ^^vhich made Charlemagne choose Aix-Ia-Chapelle as 
the capital of his Empire. For half a century Treves once more 
became the capital of the Western Empire (from Diocletian 
onwards the Roman State was divided into two). 

And now the struggle against the Germans was entrusted, 
partially at least, to the Germans themselves, which led, not only 
to their settlement in' Gaul, but also to the formation of their 
kingdoms. And indeed the Romans adopted a better policy 
than that of incorporating the Teutons in more or less large 
numbers in the armies of the Empire, by handing over to 
Germanic peoples, organised in their own way, certain regions 
of Gaul to protect and defend. 

This policy had been outlined os early as the first century n.c. 
by Julius Crcsar Iiimself. TIjc great proconsul had cstnblishc<l 
the Germanic people, the TJhii, who were no less faitliful allies 
of Rome than the Rcmi and the Lingoncs, in the region of 
Cologne, wliere tJiey became Romanised to at least tlie same 
extent as their neighbours the Treveri. Hard by the Ubti. 
though further north and still on the Rhine, the Romans 
established the Sioambri about the end of the first century n.c. 
Remnants of the army of Ariovistus had been left at Ctesars 
pleasure in certain districts, tlic Triboci round about Strasbourg, 
the Vangiones at Worms and the Vencli at Spiers. Thus the 
Romans aimed at forming all along tlie valley of the Rhine, from 
Bale to the sea, a line of defence consisting, not only of their own 
garrisons, but also of Germanic peoples under tlieir protection. 

In order to realise the consequences of tills policy, which wa^ 
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put into practice as far as tlie interior of Gaul, let us consider 
for a moment how these colonies of Roman soldiers were 
organised. The legionaries were stationed in the districts they 
were expected to defend, and each man settled down mth his 
mfe, his children, his elders and his slaves; for under the 
Roman Empire the career of a soldier was a profession which 
lasted a considerable time. In the end soldiers even came 
to be branded with an indelible mark on their bodies to make it 
impossible for them to escape from their profession. In return 
for the protection afforded by the legionaries each district had 
to house and feed them. The region in which a band of troops 
was settled became, not its property, but its domain. The 
soldiers themselves together with their dependants had the 
right of being housed in it ; this was called hospHalUas, and as 
a consequence they were allowed to requisition food, forage, 
beasts of burden and clothes. 

In the course of time regular customs were established, and a 
landed proprietor was expected to devote to this “ hospitality ” 
a third of his dwellings and buildings of all lands and produce 
in proportion to the revenue from his domains. 

The consequences of this ■were as follows. IVIien the Romans 
agreed that Germanic peoples should fulfil the same role as the 
legions, these peoples were treated in the same way. They w^ere 
settled in regions the inhabitants of which were obliged to house, 
clothe and feed them. And these peoples established themselves 
there, like the legionaries, with their wives and their children. 
Thus the Romans, after having triumphed over the Burgondes, 
gave them Sabaudia, meaning that they installed them in that 
region in the manner just described. Gascony, Poitou, Peri- 
gord, Angoumois and Languedoc were “ given ” in the same way 
to the Visigoths. Consequently there soon arose in Gaul a 
kingdom of the Burgondes and a kingdom of the Visigoths, 
though in the beginning their chiefs were only called upon to 
exercise an authority in these parts similar to that which the 
Roman duces, that is to say, the Generals of the Roman armies 
garrisoned along the frontiers, exercised over the districts 
assigned to their command. 

This lucid explanation is due to the brilliant genius of Fustel 
de Coulanges, 
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And the Empire did not only give the Germans lands to 
guard, they also gave them lands to cultivate. "Whole districts 
had been turned into deserts as a result of the invasions, the 
effect of Roman law, and of the taxes which weighed hea^^ly on 
the landed proprietors, and the ever-increasing difficulty 
experienced by the small proprietors to eke out an existence after 
the beginning of the third century. 

It was not merely a question of bands of prisoners in chains 
that the legionaries conducted to the waste lands in order to 
force them to work there, but of sojid masses of these immigrants 
from beyond the Rhine who were settled, not only in the frontier 
regions, but in the very heart of the country. A contemporary, 
filled vdth admiration, addressed a dithyramb on the subject to 
Maximianus Herculius, the Emperor with the title of Augustus, 
and to Constantine Chlorus, his colleague (end of the third 
century) : 

Thanks to thee, Maximianus Augustus, the Frank, sub- 
jected to our laws, has cultivated the fields abandoned by the 
Nervii and the Treveri ; thanks to thee, Constantine Ctesar, nil 
that remained uncultivated in the districts of Amiens, BeauvtUs, 
Troyes and Langres blossomed again under the care of barbarian 
tillers of the soil.” 

Towards the end of the third century another event took place 
in Gaul to which the attention of historians has not been ade- 
quately directed — the popular movement of the Bagaudaj. The 
word is derived from the Celtic hagad or badad, meaning 
” assembly.” The Bagaudac, Celtic by name, were peasants and 
'labourer's, free men for the most part. Tliey joined together 
under arms, and their forces increased rapidly. Their weapons 
consisted of agricultural implements. About 285 Diocletian 
instructed Cajsar Maximianus to fight them. Once more great 
massacres took place. Tradition has located the most important 
of these in the neighbourhood of Paris, at the confluence of the 
Blame and the Seine, in the plain of Saint Maur des Fosses. 
But the Bngaudtc were not extenninated. Tlicy reappeared fifty 
years later in the same guise as before, and it was the task of 
the great Aetius to march against them at the head of Iiis troops. 

Tliese events are among the most important of the pcriotl, but 
svriters have not deigned to discuss them. With what disdain 
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the Romans must have regarded these poor wretches armed with 
scythes and ploughshares ! But Salvienus adopts a different 
tone with regard to them : 

“ If they were turned into Bagaudae, it was owing to the 
corruption of the judges, the proscriptions and the peculation 
of those who, charged with raising the public dues, converted 
them to their own private use.” 

It is important to remember the following facts— that the 
Bagaudae were numerous, that they were rustics and determined 
in their efforts; some scholars add that they spoke Celtic and 
that they were Christians. 

After the terrible avalanche of the years 275-276, recon- 
struction could be the only possible aim; the towns had to be 
Gaul in the rebuilt, the fields cultivated, and the bases of 
Fourth society re-established. This was the task of the 

Century. fourth century, approximately from the accession 

of Diocletian (284) to the death of Theodosius. 

' It was necessary to establish security. A terrible experience 
had taught men how fragile was the barrier of the Rhine and 
that each town and each domain must in future secure its own 
safety! This meant farewell to the smiling towns with their 
sumptuous edifices, their charming thermse and gigantic arenas. 
What was required for the future were strong fortifications and 
high walls. The space over which the town spread was reduced 
and confined to the central quarter. The remains of the funeral 
monuments which lined the approaches to the towns, forming 
beautiful avenues which had been sacked by the barbarians, 
were fitted into the foundations of the ramparts, to strengthen 
them, not only by means of their hard material but on account of 
their sacred character as funeral marbles and sculptured sarco- 
phagi. The towns became fortresses, as well as numbers of 
villages and hamlets and the principal villas. The inhabitants 
from that time forward called them castra, fortified camps; 
strongholds and garrisons were stationed in them. They no 
longer relied upon a general system of defence depending on 
the good will of the Emperor, the valour of a general or the 
discipline of a legion. The historian would perhaps go too 
far in saying that the Mddle Ages began in the fourth century, 
although it witnessed the same preoccupation \vith the problems 
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of local defence which arose again during the centuries of 
anarchy after Charlemagne Moreover, there i\as a great 
difference in the aims of the two periods, the men of the fourth 
century desiring to protect themselves against a common 
danger and the flood of invasions, those of the tenth ahvajs 
on the qiii vtve against private menace on the part of their 
neighbours 

Camille Julhan has described the walls of Bordeaux, built 
of huge layers of enormous stones held together by their own 

eight alone These blocks had been taken from the buildings 
of the town which had been mined by the barbarians, forming 
quarries of architectural and artistic d6bns of all kinds— 
friezes, cornices, capitals, shafts of columns, fragments of 
statues, plinths and architraves The loner parts of the nails 
were held together by the strong cement of the Romans Lines 
of red brick broke up the monotony of the whole The oralis 
were from eighteen to twenty four feet thick and thirty to 
thirty SIX feet high and shut out the bright \ icw over the 
smihng countryside and the neighbouring hills The corners, 
nhieh battering rams nould quickly ha\e demolished, were 
fortified by means of toners “ The square enclosure raises its 
proud toners so high that their tops cleave the clouds,” nTitcs 
the poet Ausonnis The gates were small, nith straight Imtcis, 
mere holes in the n alls 

The villas n ere also protected in the same n ay ns the towns, 
as they had suffered even more than the latter beneath the 
flood of invasion They were no longer pleasure resorts, as 
they had been m the second century, but fortified places, casira, 
camps after the Roman style, or at all c\cnts castclla, wlicncc 
the word “ chateau ” Vilfnges became more rare, and tbc 
more important among them also protected themselves like the 
oppida which Cicsar had found m Gaul And lo and behold f 
under the fair Pax Romana, Gaul bristling with fortified strong* 
holds 1 . 

But it was not sufflcicnt to have ramparts strengthened mt/i 
towers, it w as necessary also to have soldiers 

The Emperors of the first centurv, Vespasian and Domitmn. 
tliought they could secure the safetj of Gaul bj the construebofi 
of that barrier, known ns the Umes, which stretched the whole 
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length of the frontier facing the barbarian world. This was not 
a wall, as has often been imagined, but a strategic road, a huge 
patrol road, with fortified gates, casiella in which more or less 
important garrisons could find shelter. This road was pro- 
tected on its further side by an embankment twelve to fifteen 
feet wide, bordered by a trench and palisade, followed by an 
open zone of about half a mile to a mile broad, devoid of build- 
ings and trees. Along vast stretches of the limes sufficient 
defence was afforded by a river, like the Rhine, wherever there 
happened to be one. A fleet of boats keep constant watch up 
and down. It has been observed that the little forts with which 
the limes was protected — some fifty in number, most of which 
dated from the time of Drusus — that these casfella were built 
in places which were more pleasant and convenient than 
strategically desirable. 

The limes had been formed to prevent bands of marauders 
from making surprise sallies into the Empire rather than with 
the object of stopping attacks by armed forces. But above all it 
served as a Customs frontier to prevent the export of forbidden 
goods, more particularly arms, and of certain food commodities, 
and the passage of persons whose movements were subject to 
restriction. 

But walls and ramparts required soldiers to guard them. 

In the fourth century the profession of arms had fallen into 
disrepute. It was no longer held in respect. The reasons for 
this were various. With the growing menace of barbarian 
invasions it had become more dangerous, and at the same time 
military courage had weakened. Armies were beginning to be 
recruited from the ranks of adventurers of all kinds. From the 
time of Caracalla (beginning of the third century) all the subjects 
of the Empire were Roman citizens, a fact which robbed the 
military profession of its chief advantage. The Emperors tried 
to remedy this by making the profession hereditary, and, 
moreover, compulsorily hereditary, in the same way as the 
workmen’s corporations and the senatorial curiae were hereditary 
bodies. Valentinian (365) decreed that the sons of soldiers 
were to be soldiers; but compulsion had results which might 
easily have been foreseen — ^those who did not wish to obey had 
recourse to all manner of means for escaping military service. 
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The recruits deserted. They had to be pursued and traced to 
their hiding places, and those who gave them shelter had to be 
found out and punished. Young men cut off their right thumbs 
in order to make it impossible for them to hold a sword. The 
dearth of soldiers became so great that the Empire was forced 
to forbid the centurions to give their men any leave. 

The land was tapped to provide its quota for military service. 
Every estate was called upon to furnish a number of men in 
proportion to its size, the small estates being grouped together 
to form a unit. And soon the State — and the landlord himself 
—preferred to replace the “ ordinary man by the “ mercenary.” 
The rich kept their servants, and the State, by means of the 
money thus derived, procured recruits of better quality; and 
as such recruits, even in Gaul, became more and more rare, 
they were obtained from the barbarians. And thus it came 
about that the defence of the Empire against the Germans was 
entrusted to the Germans themselves. 

This system filled Fustel de Coulanges with the deepest 
admiration. “ By means of a slight increase in taxation,” he 
says, “ military service was reduced to a minimum, and through 
this system of standing armies it might be said that the civil 
population enjoyed perfect peace to go about their business." 

We have just seen what was the price paid for tlus peace and 
security in 275 to 270, and before long w’e shall them 
paying a far more terrible price. 

Within the ramparts which surrounded the to^vns the life of 
the citizens was also modified. Camille Jullian ivrites : 

“ Behold tile state of the country after three liundred years 
of Eoman rule — the towns destroyed by the soldiers or by the 
Germans, the fields lying follow, the population reduced by 
more than half, and misery and nnarcliy evcrjwlicrc. Never 
was the soil of France more terribly devastated or more miserable 
than under the Roman Emperors.” 

The inhabitants of Paris came down from Saintc Genevidve in 
order to shut themselves up in Uic Island of the City ns they 
had done in the time of Camulogcnus. 

From the top of their narrow ramparts the citizens were able 
to contemplate in what bad once more become a rural setting 
the mins of their beautiful monuments. Tlic artisans’ colleges 
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crumMed into decay. The industrial arts, the maldng of 
pottery, iron, bronze and enamel work, fell into a state of 
decadence from winch it seemed that nothing could rescue them. 
And the countryside afforded an even more desolate spectacle. 
The barbarians had ravaged everything, and destroyed the 
harvests, and the stores of corn as well as the grain for sowing, 
and ruined the vines and orchards ; the strong men and youths 
had all been killed or reduced to slavery. And in the midst 
of this desperate misery bands of men out of work were formed. 
From the hiding-places in which they had taken refuge during 
the terror, from the depths of prehistoric grottoes, from the 
midst of the woods and from the picturesque huts which had 
still survived from the time of the lake-dwellings on the islands 
surrounded by the green waters of the marshes, emerged 
emaciated, haK-starved creatures without any means of 
subsistence. ^ 

They were Idlled in thousands — a facile solution for social 
problems ; but the result of thus dealing ^vith the scourge was 
merely to deprive the countryside of the hands required for the 
grape and corn harvests. 

In the midst of this anarchy the State endeavoured to confine 
society witliin rigid limits. From the top to the bottom of the 
social scale in this vast Empire men were forbidden to leave the 
position in which they were born. The slave was not only 
chained to slavery, but also to the house and to the estate on 
which he lived. If the property was sold he was not allowed to 
be separated from it. The cultivator who tilled his own land, 
which had often been given to him by the State as a reward 
for his services, was also forbidden to leave it. Those who 
worked on the domain of a landed proprietor were bound to it for 
ever, and the bonds which tied them to their master were made 
ever more rigid ; the labourer could no longer part with liis own 
property or even go to law without the consent of the master 
for whom he worked. 

Not only in the country districts, but also in the camps arid 
towns a deep desire for stability tended to make the whole of 
society static. Artisans found their colleges transformed into 
gaols in which they were kept captive by law. A beginning had 
been made with those bodies whose activities seemed to serve 
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ever, and the bonds which tied them to their master were made 
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return to the mythology of Olympus was accomplished without 
friction in remembrance of the poetic grace with wliich the finest 
literature in the world had filled his soul during the years when 
as a young man he had lived in Athens, the seat of that charming 
renaissance of Hellenism in the fourth century, listenings to the 
light debates of the sophists, the lively disputes of the scholars, 
and the glowing verses of the greatest poets of the world gathered 
together in his honour. To this garden of brilliant flowers 
Julian returned with a free and easy gait which we of to-day 
can but greet with an indulgent smile. 

In addition to the brilliant charm shed by Julian the Apostate 
over Gaul in the fourth century we must also bear in mind the 
contribution made by Ausonius of Bordeaux. The celebrated 
poetwas bom in that town about 810, in the reign of Constantine. 
It was possible to dream of a new era. The cult of letters held 
a high place, and Ausonius was destined to enjoy a brilliant 
career thanks to his talent and the favour it secured him. At 
the age of twenty-five he was a professor in the school at Bor- 
deaux. Aquitania had suffered relatively less than the other 
provinces. Its lands were rich, and the district recovered verj’ 
quickly. 

The schools of Bordeaux enjoyed a great reputation. Their 
rhetoricians were spread over Italy and the East, and even 
became teachers in the Imperial household. The public bodies 
lavished favours on these schools, and they are well kno^'’n to 
us from the poetry of Ausonius. He was a duumvir of the 
city, perhaps a “ defender,” according to the term already 
in use. 

The Hniversity of Bordeaux, moreover, existed for a ew- 
siderable time; we find it still flourishing in the fifth centur}’, 
in spile of the arrival in the district of the Visigotlis, who 
attended its courses and held its professors in high esteem. If 
only disappeared with the advent of the Franks. 

To return to Ausonius — after having won tlic highest honours 
in liis native city, he was appointed tutor to Gratian, tlie son of 
the Emperor Valentinian, in 309, and received the title of Coun 
in honour of the occasion. He afterwards became Comman* cr 
of the Prffitorian Guard and, in 378, Prefect of Gaul. And thu? 
we find the poet holding important public ofijces, and 
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at the head of the eivil administration of the country. His 
authority extended from Mt. Atlas to the Moselle; for the 
Commander of the Prjetorians in Gaul held command in Great 
Britain, Spain and Moroceo. On the 1st of January, 379, 
Ausonius was at last honoured with the title of eonsul, and he 
ahnost died of joy. The consular attributes had beconie little 
more than honorary, but, next to the glory of the Imperial 
purple, this honour was the greatest to which a man could aspire. 

Ausonius was the greatest poet of his day, and yet his work 
leaves us cold. It is artificial. It is true that we find in it an 
echo of society at that time, when the poet speaks, so super- 
ficially, alas ! of his dear villa, his family life, and his colleagues 
at the University; but it fails to arouse our emotions. In 
order to judge his verses at a glance it is only necessary to com- 
pare him with Gregory of Tom’s. The latter is incorrect and 
heavy in liis imting, he indulges in the crassest tomfoolery in 
order to tell us tales which do not actually bore us because it is 
impossible not to be amused bj'- them, but which bear witness 
to his vulgar simplicity of mind. Ausonius is refined, intelli- 
gent and fluent, he Imew all sides of society and had taken part 
in the most important events of his day, and had sometimes 
presided over them. And yet what remains to us after all 
this versification? — ashes and verbiage, sometimes harmonious 
but more often limping ; and in spite of all its honours, bril- 
Hance and variety, depicting an empty life, full of vanity, 
though endowed, it is true, with a certain familiar grace of 
language and rhetoric. Whilst with Gregory of Tours — what 
floods, by Jove, overflowing into swirling eddies, carrying 
everything including ourselves along, and in which we love 
to plunge again and again up to our necks ! For Gregory 
followed a very different current from that in which the bard 
of Bordeaux so skilfully guided Ms bark. For whilst Ausonius 
and his contemporaries among the aristocracy of Gaul delighted 
in the play of wit, and towards the end of the fourth century 
lived in the villas they had rebuilt an agreeable life enriched by 
a light literature and frivolous arts, surrounded by every comfort 
it was possible to desire, the honest life so well described by the 
grandson of Ausonius “ in a convenient dwelling, with large 
rooms arranged for the various seasons of the year, a clean and 
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well spread board, young slaves and plenty of them, abundant 
furniture, precious silver, artists of all kmds, stables full of 
horses nith shining coats, safe and elegant carriages ’’—the 
Christian populace of Bordeaux were already stomng a heretic, 
and St Hilary was preaching at Poitiers Hilary was inspmng 
with the enthusiasm of his faith his disciple Martin, the soldier 
who had come from far distant Hungary, the rough apostle who 
was to rouse the restless mobs, the military tribune who, to the 
consternation of the rich cooped up m their barren egoism, 
shared his woollen cloak on the Amiens road wth a poor wretch 
shri\ elled up with cold and hunger. 

The populace came and tore Martin away from his ascetic 
life m order to place him, all pale as he was, covered with rags, 
with unkempt locks and looking like a Bohemian vagabond, with 
emaciated features and ecstatic gaze, upon the episcopal throne 
of Tours, and that m spite of the Bishops who were taking part 
in the election and who considered that even for a popular 
Bishop, this personage was really a bit too much of a guy. 

In the market place of the town a sick man remarked to 
Brice who was destined m his turn to become Bishop of Tours 
“ I am waiting lor the sainted man, but I don’t know where 
he IS ” 

— “ You are looking for that lunatic? . . . Sec over there, 
that creature w ho as usual is gazing at the sky like a man depnv cd 
of lus senses ” 

The policy and influence of this mitred son of the people 
became tremendously powerful The energy of lus will, the 
passion of his convictions, his biting and brutal eloquence in 
which, nevertheless, his infinite goodness shone forth, lus 
sublime disinterestedness, his unaffected \oIuntarj po\crty, 
triumphed o^er every obstacle Only compare Saint Martin 
with Julius Cicsar and >ou v^all at once realise the pettiness, tlie 
mediocrity of a vulgar and ambitious mind and the crnpt> 
vanity of the old tmperaior wlio hid his premature baldness 
beneath a laurel wreath of gold . . 

Saint Jlartin bestowed upon Gnul those tv^o great mmn* 
springs of the new life— the monasteries and the rural pinvhcs 
Miracles abounded wherever he trod, and after lus death sigw 
and wonders were continually repeated at lus tomb when lus 
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relics were touched. Pilgrims came from every quarter of 
Clu'istendom chanting their hymns. The atrium of the basilica 
was filled night and day with swarms of invalids, the blind and 
those suffering from fever and hysteria. There Avere paralytics 
stretched out on their long litters, aAvaiting a cure, and remaining 
in the sacred enclosure for days, Aveeks and even months. 
Nearly all the churches in central and south-western Gaul AA’-ere 
dedicated in the name of the venerated saint. 

The aristocracy fled from the towns, Avliich Avere full of a 
populace Aubrating Avith Clnistian ideas, and took refuge in the 
country, in their gilded Aullas, and their pleasant amusements, 
and, to the distant thunder of the ncAV religion, sadly contem- 
plated their Roman gods on their marble altars, calling to mind 
the delightful spicy tales of these diAunities Avith their various 
attributes, in AAdiom they no longer believed, though it is true 
they had never believed in them before. There they led a life 
of hunting, and riding, Avith packs of dogs AAdiose genealogies Avere 
recorded, playing tennis and AATestling, varied AN-ith games of 
dice and hot and cold batlis. They listened to light lectures 
stretched out on couches coA’^ered AA-ith Avolf sldns, and attended 
endless banquets at wliich soavs’ udders Avere Avashed doAAm AAith 
Falernian wine to the sound of the zither and the flute. 

MeanAvhile neither the senators, the praetors nor the duumvirs, 
nor even the “ defender ” avIio had replaced the duumvirs, any 
longer governed the cities, Avhich were noAv ruled by the Bishops 
elected by the ]oeople and spealdng the language and preaching 
the religion of the people. The people of France had burst its 
bonds. It had come out into the light. Let us listen to its 
voice. It had been dumb ever since the days of Vercingetorix,- 
of Commius the Atrebatian and of Corres the Bellovacan, except 
for certain paltry revolts Avhich had been smothered in blood. 
For a moment its voice was heard again ; listen carefully, for all 
too soon this beautiful voice Avill be droAvned beneath the tumult 
of the barbarians, until the day when, toAvards the end of the 
tenth century, it will appear once again the master of its OAvn 
destiny, at last unfolding freely, until our OAvn times, the fairest 
of all the histories of the Avorld. 

In pointing to this renaissance of the Western Avorld in the 
midst of the ruins of the Gallo-Roman society, whose decadence 
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well-spread board, young slaves and plenty of them, abundant 
furniture, precious silver, artists of ah kinds, stables fall of 
horses ’with shining coats, safe and elegant carriages — ilic 
Christian populace of Bordeaux were already stoning a lieretic, 
and St. Hilary was preaching at Poitiers, Hilary was inspiring 
with the enthusiasm of his faith his disciple 3lartin, the soldier 
who had come from far distant Hungary, the rough apostle who 
was to rouse the restless mobs, the military tribune who, to the 
consternation of the rich cooped up in their barren egoism, 
shared his woollen cloak, on the Amiens road with a poor WTCtcli 
shrivelieci up with cold and hunger. 

The populace came and tore Martin aw'ay from his ascetic 
life in order to place him, all pale as he was, covered witli rags, 
with unkempt locks and looking like a Bohemian vagabond, with 
emaciated features and ecstatic gaze, upon the episcopal throne 
of Tours, and that in spite of the Bishops who were taking part 
in the election and who considered that even for a popular 
Bishop, this personage was really a bit too much of a guy. 

In the market-place of the town o sick man remarked to 
Brice who was destined in his turn to become Bishop of Touis : 

“ I am waiting for the sainted man, but I don't know where 
he is,” 

— “You are looking for that lunatic? . . . Sec over there, 
that creature who as usual is gazingat the sky like aman deprived 
of his senses. . . /’ 

The policy and influence of this mitred son of the people 
became tremendously powerful. The energy of his will, the 
passion of his convictions, his biting and brutal eloquence in 
which, nevertheless, his infinite goodness shone fortli, his 
sublime disinterestedness, his unaffected voluntarj” poverty, 
triumphed over every obstacle. Only compare Saint Martm 
with Julius Cfcsar and you will at once realise the pettiness, the 
mediocrity of a vulgar and ambitious mind and the empty 
vanity of the old imperaior who hid Ids premature baldness 
beneath a laurd wreath of gold. ... 

Saint Martin bestowed upon Gaul those two great ninin- 
springs of the new life— the monasteries and the rural parishes. 
Miracles abounded wherever he trod, and after his death signs 
and wonders •were continually repeated at his tomb when his 
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relics were touched. Pilgrims came from every quart.cr «)!’ 
Christendom chanting their Iiymns. Tlie atrium of the basilica 
was filled night and day with swarms of invalids, the blind and 
those suffering from fever and hysteria. There were paralytics 
stretched out on their long litters, awaiting a cure, and remaining 
in the sacred enclosure for days, weeks and even months. 
Ncarl}’’ all the churches in central and south-western Gaul were 
dedicated in the name of the venerated saint. 

The aristocracy fled from the towns, wliich were full of a. 
populace ^nbrating with Christian ideas, and took refuge in the 
country, in their gilded villas, and their pleasant amusements, 
and, to the distant thunder of the new religion, sadly contem- 
plated their Roman gods on their marble altars, calling to mind 
the delightful spicy talcs of these divinities with their various 
attributes, in wliom they no longer believed, though it is true 
they had never believed in them i^cforc. There they led a life 
of hunting, and riding, with tracks of dogs whose genealogies wen; 
recorded, playing tennis and wrestling, varied with games of 
dice and hot and cold baths. They listened to light lectures 
stretched out on couches covered with wolf skins, and attended 
endless banquets at which sows’ udders were washed down r\'ith 
Falernian wine to the sound of the zither and the flute. 

lileanwliile neither the senators, the praitors nor the dtiumvii-s, 
nor even the “ defender ” who had replaced the duumvirs, any 
longer governed the cities, which were now ruled by the Bishops 
elected by the joeople and speaking the language and preaching 
the religion of the people. The people of France had burst its 
bonds. It had come out into the light. Let us listen to its 
voice. It had been dumb ever since the days of Vcrcingetorix,- 
of Commius the Atrebatian and of Corres the Bcllovacan, except 
for certam paltry revolts which had been smothered in blood. 
For a moment its voice was heard again ; listen carefully, for all 
too soon this beautiful voice will be dro^vned beneath the tumult 
of the barbarians, imtil the day when, tovrards the end of the 
tenth century, it vdll appear once again the master of its ov'ii 
destiny, at last unfolding freely, until our own times, the fairest 
of all the histories of the world. 

In pointing to this renaissance of the Western world in the 
midst of the ruins of the Gallo-Roman society, whose decadence 
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well-spread board, young slaves and plenty of them, abundant 
furniture, precious silver, artists of all kinds, stables full of 

horses with shining coats, safe and elegant carriages ” the 

Christian populace of Bordeaux w'ere already stoning a heretic, 
and St. Hilary was preaching at Poitiers. Hilary was inspiring 
%nth the enthusiasm of hia faith his disciple Martin, the soldier 
who had come from far distant Hungary, the rough apostle who 
was to rouse the restless mobs, the military tribune wiio, to the 
consternation of the rich cooped up in their barren egoism, 
shared his woollen cloak on the Amiens road with a poor wretch 
shrivelled up with cold and himger. 

The populace came and tore Martin a’lray from his ascetic 
life in order to place him, all pale as he was, covered with rags, 
with unkempt locks and looking like a Bohemian vagabond, with 
emaciated features and ecstatic gaze, upon the episcopal throne 
of Toxus, and that in spite of the Bishops who were taking part 
in the election and w'ho considered that even for a popular 
Bishop, this personage was really a bit too much of a guy. 

In the market-place of the town a sick man remarked to 
Brice who was destined in his turn to become Bishop of Tours : 

“ I am waiting for the sainted man, but I don’t know where 
he is.” 

— ”You arc looking for that Ixmatic? . . . See over there, 
that creature w'ho as usual is gazing at the sky like a man deprived 
of his senses. . . 

The policy and influence of this mitred son of the people 
became tremendously powerful. The energy of his will, the 
passion of his convictions, his biting and brutal eloquence in 
which, nevertheless, liis infinite goodness shone forth, his 
sublime disinterestedness, his unaffected voluntary poverty, 
triumphed over every obstacle. Only compare Saint Martin 
with Julius Crcsar and you will at once realise the pettiness, the 
mediocrity of a vulgar and ambitious mind and the empty 
vanity of the old imperaior who hid his premature baldness 
beneath a laurel wreath of gold, ... 

Saint Martin bestowed upon Gaul those two great main- 
springs of the new life — the monasteries and the rural parishes, 
liliraclcs abounded wherever he trod, and after his dcatli si^s 
and wonders were continually repeated at liis tomb when Ins 
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relics Avere touched. Lilgrinis caiuc from evvry cjuarirr uf 
Christendom chanting their hymns. The alrium of flic bjisilif.-i 
u'as filled night and day -vvith swarms of invalids, the blind and 
those siiflering from fever and hysteria. There were paralytia, 
stretched out on their long litters, awaiting a cure, and remaining 
in the sacred enclosure for da3'.s-, weeks and even months. 
Nearly all the churches in central and sontli-Avcstern (haul ^vere 
dedicated in the name of the venerated saint. 
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■we have described, it is seldom realised that this society did not 
really enter upon a stage of decadence, for the very good reason 
that it had never risen any higher than it was at the end of the 
fourth century. It had always been factitious and artificial when 
once it had been uprooted from its native soil and grafted upon 
a foreign culture. The world, it is maintained, ivas regenerated 
by the Germans. But the Germans, as we shall see, regenerated 
nothing at all, because they would have had to begin by re* 
generating themselves. On this point the proof brought fo^^vard 
by Fustel de Coulanges admits of no reply. Then if society was 
not regenerated by the Germans, it must have been regenerated 
by Christianity? This contention is truer; but the value of a 
doctrine depends on the men who champion it, on those who are 
its incarnation and of whom it is the expression. Now what wavS 
Christianity at the end of the fourth century? It was the 
people of France who pushed it fonrard ufth all the life and power 
that had remained within them. With a wave of the hand they 
cast doivn the Roman edifice which had lasted all too long. 
All that remained of it were certain insignificant shapes, words 
and formulas. Gaul was regenerated by the Gauls. 

Of the work of Rome all that was left was that which Christ- 
ianity wished to keep — in the first place the administrative 
framework. The bishoprics were founded on the old cities, the 
Roman civiiaies, tlie archbishoprics on the provinces; but wc 
have already seen that the Roman cities were merely the con- 
tinuation of the old districts inhabited by the Gallic peoples. 
There were also the basilicas in which the Christians ^ixrc to 
celebrate their religion and which, moreover, were quickly 
transformed. 

A few ceremonial details were also kept, such ns those con- 
nected with marriage — the ring, the nuptial veil, the crouTis on 
the heads of the bridal pair; os well as certain details in eccles- 
iastical dress — the priest’s alb being derived from the Roman 
tunic, the chasuble from the picnula. But these were in- 
significant items. In its schools and monasteries Cliri^tianit) 
saved the remnants of Roman culture, the classic language o 
the ■^M'iters — the only salvage from a vast ■^^TCck. 

If to this wc add the roads, which were themselves hunt on 
the tracks of the old Gallic roads, we shall iiavc included cvery- 
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thing. And it amounts to notliing ! The argument of language 
is being continually brought up; French, it is maintained, is 
simply Latin. But in the first place it is not the Latin of Roman 
civilisation; the Latin from which French is supposed to be 
derived has nothing in common with Virgil and Cicero, nor even 
. with the code, the pandects and the digests. And what did the 
Gauls do with it? They inspired it with their own genius, 
spirit and temperament, only preserving its empty shell. 
“ France,” says Jullian, “ only kept the Latin language on 
condition of transforming it into its proper shape.” By this we 
mean, of course, the beautiful pure French of the lays and 
fables and of the first chroniclers, the French of Villehardouin 
and Joinville, and not the language that began to be corrupted 
by the Burgundian and Flemish writers of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, Froissard, Chastellain, Jacques de Guyse 
and Olivier de la Marche, and was later on even more terribly 
mutilated by the fiumanists of the Renaissance. What fine 
writers Ronsard and Rabelais would have been had they not 
spoilt their language with such a large admixture of antiquity ! 
'In its essence and construction and its innate character Latin is 
allied to German, with its declensions, its three genders, the 
position of the complements in a sentenee, and the part played 
by the tonic accent, much more than to French. To maintain 
that the French of the Chanson de Roland was derived from 
Latin amounts to saying that Rheims Cathedral or the dungeon 
of Coucy were inspired by the Capitol and the forum. More- 
over, we have seen that popular Latin had been imported into 
Gaul, not by the Romans, but by Christianity. “ Let us say no 
more about the Latin genius,” exclaims Jullian, “ or about 
France being the pupil of that genius. She is worth more than 
that.” 

Let us make no mistake about it ; Clu'istianity in Gaul of the 
fourth century was a revolutionary movement, much more 
nearly akin than one might believe to the Revolution of ’89 
and founded upon the same principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. The element of violence was excluded from it, 
because it was not led by ambitious politicians, greedy of power 
and gain ; it was compounded entirely of faith, enthusiasm and 
love. Far from reaclung its goal through ambition, it triumphed 
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by means of devotion, renunciation and sacrifice— Saint 
Martin. 

“ It -was a strange spectacle,** writes Camille Jullian, “ tliat 
was presented by Gaul at the end of the fourth century. On 
one side the barbarians, who formed the armies of the Empire, 
on the other Roman society, entirely civilian, one might almost 
say intellectual, which gave to men of letters most of its 
W'ealth and authority ” j—*but tlus authority passed into the 
hands of the Bishops. Between the barbarian armies on the 
one hand, and on the other the intellectual but uninfluential 
society of the Roman Empire, was the mass of the people who, 
as Jullian tells us, lived outside the pale of Latin culture; the 
plebeians and the peasants, the Gallic people, had once more 
found themselves beneath the jcgis of Christianity. 

And again, as Camille JulHan most aptly remarks, “ Rome, 
ofter having deprived Gaul of her national existence, destroyed 
even her worl^ and the very memory of her own history. It 
laid her low in the present, obliterated h^r past, and postponed 
her natural destiny. 

“ But Nature in the end imposes her will upon men, and 
the dead force themselves upon the minds of the living. Rome 
had not been able to destroy the native forces of Gaul nor those 
to wliich the unremitting toil of bygone generations had once 
given birth. These forces were destined to reappear and 
become active once more when the Roman Empire in its turn 
began to crumble to decay.” 

The agents of the Revolution of 1780 were elected by tJic 
people composing the National Assemblies — the Constituent 
and the Legislative Assemblies and the Convention; tiic 
agents of the Christian revolution of the fourth centurj’ were 
also elected by the people — ^thc Bishop in each city. Tlic 
Bishop was the sovereign head of the municipality. Tiic 
“ defenders ” elected by the curia, the ** Counts ” nominated bj 
the State, sank into insignificance beside him. Moreover, the 
defenders, who filled the first and most important office in the 
citv, were in reality the nominees of the Bishop, on account of 
the influence the latter had in the assembly that elected them 
and of which he was the president. The .same applies to the 
nomination of curators. In the fourth century it was the Ihs ‘op 
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who exercised the only really strong authority in Gaul, because 
his was the only authority which rested upon popular founda- 
tions. He directed the administration of the city, acted as 
judge and arranged for the feeding of the people. 

Nevertheless Christianity triumphant had yet to deal with 
further adversaries. According to Salvienus, “Minerva con- 
tinued to be held in honour in the schools, Venus in the theatre, 
Neptune in the circuses. Mars in the amphitheatres, and Mercury 
in the pal^stras.” But they were merely gods on paper. 
Much more serious was the opposition of the old Gallic divinities, 
with their sanctuaries liidden away beneath the tall trees and 
served by priests who lived by means of the forbidden cult. 
The emblems of the rustic gods were still carried across the fields 
for the blessing of the harvests beneath great white palls ; the 
lakes still received their offerings ; and if the sacrifices did not 
call for the spilling of human blood in honour of the legendary 
deities, they were at all events still very numerous. And 
it will be readily understood that the Christians resolutely 
tracked down these obstinate survivals, not only by proscribing 
the old Druidical practices, but by trying to make the followers 
of the condemned religion forget the very language they 
used. 

The Bishops of the cities met with adversaries of another kind 
in the monks of the great monasteries which developed on a 
prodigious scale in Gaul in the fourth century. 

Saint Martin was a monk as well as a Bishop, but the other 
Bishops encountered great rivalry in the work of the monas- 
teries. They tried to extend their authority over them,* but 
the monks resisted. Cassian advised the monks to avoid 
women and Bishops. This conflict between the seculars and 
the regulars continued to develop with various vicissitudes ; but 
the Bishops and the monks nevertheless fulfilled a common task; 
there were the episcopal schools and the literary activities of the 
monasteries, the great works undertaken by the Bishops for the 
defence, the extension and the sanitation of the towns and the 
magnificent task of clearing the land carried out by the monks ; 
whilst moral teaching was inculcated by both branches with equal 
ardour and success. 

Moreover, both the Bishops and the monks were united in the 
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fight against Ananism, Mhich -nas one of the most important 
phenomena of the period and entailed most serious consequences 

Ariamsm first came into bcmg in A]e^.andria about 31S It 
was a question of explaining the mystery of the Trinity composed 
of three Persons, each one of whom was God, but who together 
were hut one God Tertulhan had taught that Christ was an 
emanation from the Father, ** proceeding from the Father 
before the creation of the A\orld, but not from all etemit} ” — 
‘ God existed before e\ erythmg he created, therefore he was not 
always Father For he could not be Father before the birth 
of the Son There was a time when the Son did not exist ” 
It IS not our intention to enter upon a theological discussion 
Suffice it to say that the doctrine of Tertulhan was taken up b> 
Arms in opposition to Ongen, who maintained that the Word, 
that IS to say Christ, had existed from all eternity like the 
Father Moreo\ er, Origcn denied that the Son w as of the some 
essence as the Father 

After having adopted the doctrine of Tertulhan, Anus also 
adopted the second half of the doctrine of Ongen Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, set to work to attack him, and the con 
fiict opened Was Christ m His beginning eternal like the 
Father and of the same substance as the Father, or was He 
merely an emanation from the Father? 

This a^as the theological problem which was to plaj such a 
prodigious part in the destiny of the w orld and more particularly 
in the fate of Franco 

E^en m our own day, the brigands of Abjssinia who, in the 
interval between two plundering expeditions and seserni 
murders, contrvsc to rob the caravans, when thej sit rouml 
their buouac fire at night still base hot discussions on the 
problem of consubstantiahty 

The birth of Anus is sbroiidcd m obscunt} He seems to 
ln\e been bom in L\bm or in C>renaica m the second half of 
the third century (between 250 and 270) He was ordomed 
priest and just failed to be elected Bishop of Alexandria about 
812, Alexander being his successful riMil 

It was from an explanation of the Tnnitj given m w 
the Bishop of Alexandria in an asscmblv of the c org) la 
the doctrine of Anus sprang Alexander tried to cxji am o 
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liis priests how it was that the three Persons, the three Gods 
of the Trinity, were but one God. Arius took great pains in 
trying to understand the arguments of his Bishop. But this 
was the greatest mistake he could have made. For he did not 
understand. It seemed to him impossible, if the Father, as 
the Bishop assured him, had begotten the Son, that He should 
not have preceded the Son. It also seemed to him impossible 
that the Son should be of the same substance as the Father, 
since God was by definition the only one of His kind and indi- 
^dsible. Whereupon he set to work to organise conferences in 
which he tried to prove that the Word, that is to say the Son, 
had been created by the Father. “ Then the Son was a created 
being,” objected his opponents. 

Bishop Alexander summoned a council of over a hundred 
Bishops from Egypt and Lybia. The majority were in agree- 
ment with him that the Word had existed from all eternity 
like the Father; the minority shared the opinion of Arius. 
The latter section gradually found their supporters increasing 
in numbers, including priests and votaries of all kinds, among 
whom were “ seven hundred virgins.” Arius gathered them 
all together and fomided a schism. 

Arius seems to have been a charming man, tall and thin and 
with a pale face which looked as though it were illumined by 
an inner flame; the expression of his eyes and the tone of his 
voice were extremely sweet. With his limpid melancholy he 
possessed the gift of persuasion. He was a poet and a musician. 
He put his doctrines into various popular refrains, some suit- 
able for fishermen, others for millers, merchants or boatmen, 
refrains which were suited to the different tones of voice among 
the people. His numerous disciples used to chant them at 
table at the 'end of the meal. 

The doctrine of Arius was accepted by some of the Emperors, 
including Constantine the Great; it obtained the approval of 
more than one Council, and even of one of the Popes, Liberius, 
whom martyrology has included in the ranks of the saints. 
Arian missionaries converted the Visigoths, the Ostrogoths, 
the Burgundians and the Lombards ; but the charming Emperor 
Julian, disgusted by all the squabbles between the Arians and 
the Orthodox, deserted Christianity in order to return to the 
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overlooked. In addition to his agricultural activities and all 
the industrial work necessary for liis ovm subsistence and that 
of his people, he maintained a permanent troop of armed men. 
Jacques Flach vvites that about his double capacity of landed 
proprietor and general of an army there could be no doubt. 
His troop of soldiers was formed from his familia—the mesne 
of the eleventh century — slaves, cultivators and free clients, the 
latter being the vassals. The free clients, the vassals, served 
on horseback, the others on foot. The members of the /amilia 
were bound to the “senator” by oath, just as the vassals 
were aftenvards bound to their overlord. If necessary the 
“ senator ” supplemented them by means of mercenaries.^ 
In ’his case might was right, and he usurped and exercised an 
authority that no one was strong enough to dispute, so that 
he became, not only a landed proprietor and a military chief, 
but, if he so desired, a judge and legislator as well. 

But tliis exactly describes the feudal lord of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. One last feature completes the likeness 
— ^the extension of the patronate by the ties of vassalage. 

“The weak,” says Salvienus, “handed themselves over to 
the powerful, in order to be defended and protected by him.” 
Salvienus waxes indignant at tlie thouglit, and gives us tJic 
most precise details on the matter. 

“ In order to obtain this protection,” he wites, “ the miser- 
able VTctch had to hand over almost everything lie possessed 
to the man whose protection he sought. The support given 
to the father cost the children their heritage. And thus count- 
less numbers of the poor were despoiled of their small posses- 
sions.” And, what made matters worse, these unfortunate 
people were still forced to pay taxes on goods they no longer 
possessed. For they were taxed as before. 

And thus the free population gradually dwindled in number* 
and whole touns put themselves under the patronage^ of a 
su2erain. All this slicds a briglit liglit upon the fomiatlon of 
inediieval feudalism, though the latter was animated hy a 
moral force from wlicncc them sprang a most fertile social life 
bound together by a reciprocity of rights and duties bct«ve« 
the weak and the strong. 

To this movement of eoncentration in the hands of the grea 
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the Emperors ■would have liked to offer a strenuous ^apposition ; 
but in order to prevent the minores, to use a mediaeval term, 
from seeldng the protection of the strong at the expense of 
their own property and liberty, the Roman State Avould have 
had to give them protection itself ; and of this it was incapable. 

“ The peoples of Gaul,” writes Zosimus, “ detached them- 
selves from the authority of Rome, and tried to be sufficient 
unto themselves, fighting for their o^vn interests and dismissing 
the Roman officials in order to govern themselves in their own , 
way.” 

From these numerous similarities between the great Gallo- 
Roman domain of the fourth and fifth centuries and the fief 
of the eleventh and twelfth, it would seem that the latter was 
the child of the former, its continuation, or at all events its 
transformation. This is a conclusion which naturally occurs 
to the mind, and the majority of historians have allowed them- 
selves to be seduced by it. Nevertheless we do not agree 
with it. 

We have already seen how feudalism was established in Gaul 
in the time of Csesar similar in every way to the feudalism of 
the Mddle Ages. After Csesar it was destroyed by several 
centuries of Roman rule, so that Gallo-Roman feudalism 
certainly did not spring from it, any more than did the feudalism 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries from that of the fourth 
and fifth. Similar circumstances produce similar results. In 
a time of insecurity and in the absence of protection afforded 
by the State, local patronates are formed, public authority 
is spht up between private individuals and under the same 
conditions; for human nature is very simple and in similar 
circumstances passes through a similar evolution. 

The farmers had become cultivators. The cultivator was 
not a slave, nor even a serf. He was recognised as a free man, 
but he was not allowed to leave his land, any more than a 
soldier was allowed to leave the colours. Moreover, he enjoyed , 
all the rights of citizenship, like a soldier. He was a free man, 
but chained do-wn — ^the law speaks of the nexus colonarius, 
the bond of the cultivator. 

This state of affairs possessed great disadvantages, which are 
obvious at a glance ; but it also had advantages. The cultivator 
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clerics and the monasteries had their sH\cs, and the Councils 
devised the means of securing their possession But the Church 
endeavoured to ameliorate their lot For tlie mere fact tliat 
she preached the equality of all men before God in a societj 
where the new faith nas \eiy strong resulted in nccompJjsJung 
much tow ards their future- emancipation , and by this means 
rural slavery was transformed into serfdom of the soil The 
change did not take place all at once, by virtue of any single 
law, sovereign decree, or general consent We have seen that 
troops of slaves worked on the large domains, and it often 
happened that one or other of these bands became allotted to 
the cultivation of a particular piece of land , and thus the slave 
became a serf And, by an inverse process, more than one free 
cultivator, hereditarily attaciied to the cultivation of a particular 
spot, saw his holding transformed into serfdom, even if it v\crc 
only because the ground he worked did not suffice to support 
lum, and he himself desired the change in his position 
I^astly, outside the various social classes we have ;|ust dc- 
senbed, the people properly so called, the inhabitants of the 
towns and the country districts, lived outside the limits v'c 
have outlined \Ye know little about them The ncli alone 
knew how to write, or rather they vNerc the only people wlio 
were written about They could still take an interest m the 
cultivators, the freedmen, and even the slaves who formed port 
of the social iuerarchj of wiuch the> , the nch, were the highest 
m the scale, but these vague, floating masses, wlio had notlung 
m common vnth them, failed altogether to rouse their interest 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE 5IER0VINGIANS 


The great invasions The Alemanni occupy Alsace Tlie 
Franks take Cologne and Trc\es (418) Clodion The Bur 
gundians installed as occupants of the valley of the Rhone and 
the Franks north of the Somme Attila and his Huns Aetms 
His victory on the Catalaunian Plains (June 4th, 451) CIo%as 
A rojal brigand History of his reign How he became a 
Catholic and conquered part of Gaul Saint Clotilda Gregorj 
of Tours A great prince Theodoric, ICing of the Ostrogoths 
His letters to CIoms Interxention of the Emperor of the East 
The Gallo Roman aristocracy is not depm cd of its lands Tlie 
sons of Clovis Character of each of them They divide their 
father a kingdom between them, but one of them, Clotar, re 
unites it under his own rule after the death of his brothers 
The great man of the group Tlieodebert, grandson of Cions 
His expeditions mto Italy , his designs on the throne of the East 
I resh partition between the grandsons of Clovis A bloodtlnrsty 
dilettante Cliildenc, King of Keustna Galswinthe Frcdc 
gonde Bninehaut Murder of Galswinthc IV ar of Chdpcric 
against his brother Sigcbcrt, King of Aiistmsm Gontmn, King 
of the Burgundians Clotar II sole King Torture of Bruncliaut 
The good ICing Dagobert Tlic dcclmc of the Mero\ ingnns 
Mayors of the Palace and Sluggard Kings The Bishops their 
authority, their power, their moral, political and social inilucnce 
They are the real leaders of the people The great Mcrovingfin 
domains and immunit} 

W E have seen how the barbarians, m addition to tlicir 
terrible invasions, succeeded m inal mg a peaceful 
penetration of Gaul Established there as cuUi\ ator», 
thej lived under the protection of Uoman I,au, but vcrc 
regarded as citizens of inferior rank Tlic lau forbade mamage 
bctucen n Gaul and a German uoman, )ust as it 
did bet^^ecn a free man and a sh\t 

Tlie Germans presented thcniscKcs m hrgi. 
numbers on the frontiers, demanding admission into the frame* 
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work of the Roman Empire. In 370, the Emperor Valentinian 
informed the Burgundians that he wished to raise several 
thousand recruits from among them. Eighty thousand presented 
themselves but were hurriedly sent back. 

The leudes — ^from the same root as the German leute, people 
— consisted of groups of Germans of low origin, who were 
attached to the Roman armies and established in compact 
masses on the lands they were commissioned to defend. Others 
had come in as agriculturists, but on condition of undertaking 
military service. Many of them became Roman citizens, and 
some, abandoning their German names, succeeded in reaching 
the highest rank. The tribes of leudes were settled chiefly 
along the frontiers, but some were found as far as Noyon, 
Rheims, Le Mans, Bayeux and Coutance, Clermont in Auvergne 
and Rennes. 

The bodyguard of the Emperors gradually came to be formed 
largely of barbarians, and especially of Germans. And thus 
the barbarians came to exercise great influence, and even had 
a voice in the election of the head of the State. It was German 
auxiharies who in the year 860 proclaimed Julian the Apostate 
Emperor Augustus in Paris. They raised him on a large shield, 
clashing their bucklers, as was the custom of their country. 

The “ great invasion ” began in 405. The Suevi, the most 
important of the German nations, headed by Radagaisius, 
swooped down on Italy, where the famous Stilico inflicted a 
bloody defeat upon them in front of Florence. But the move- 
ment had been unloosed. There were the Burgundians, the 
Vandals, the Alans (406-407), the latter a Scythian race from 
the Caucasus. “ Nearly all the Alans are handsome, and 
somewhat fair. Their greatest glory is to kill a man. They 
make trophies of the skin taken from the heads of the van- 
quished. They worship in no temple. Their god is a scimitar 
planted in the ground (Ammianus).” 

The Alemanni occupied Alsace. “ Numberless tribes,” wites 
Saint Jerome, “ invaded Gaul from the Alps to the Pyrenees 
from the Atlantic to the Rhine— Quadi, Vandals, Sarmatians’ 
Alans, Gepidae, Heruli, Saxons, Burgundians and AJemanni 
Mayence was taken and sacked, and thousands of men were 
massacred in the church. Worms succumbed. Rheims, Amiens, 
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Arras. TWrouanne, Tournai and Strasbourg fell into the hands 
of the barbarians. Aquitania and the districts of Lyons and 
Narbonne were ravaged.” A devastating flood swept across 
the fertile fields of Aquitania, crossed the Pyrenees, and spread 
over Spain. 

The IVanks founded their power on their bonds with the 
Empire. They seized Cologne and Treves (418). “I have 
seen the ground heaped up with dead,” wites Salvienus, “ bodies 
of both sexes, naked and torn, .exposed to the birds and the 
dogs. The stench of corpses infected the living.” ” The 
ravaging of Gaul lasted a long time ” (Stilico). 

The seat of government was moved back from Treves to 
Arles. 

And now the Franks were masters on both banks of the 
Ilhine from the mouth to the Heroynnian Forest. The widows 
of the best Gallo-Roman families entered the service of the 
invaders’ ^vives. Under the leadership of Clodion, they pushed 
as far as tlie Somme; but at Hcsdin*le*Vieux, on the banks 
of the Canche, Aetius met them and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon them. Sidonius gives us the details. “ On the neigh- 
bouring banks of the river, the Franks were celebrating 
a marriage according to Scythian rites. The maiden was fair 
as was also the bridegroom. On the chariots were all the 
preparations for the feast, plates, dishes and cauldrons full of 
food, the whole decorated %vith garlands of flowers.” Every- 
tiling, including the bride, fell into the hands of the conquerors 
(436). 

The bonds with Rome were renewed by Aetius, who allowed 
the Franks to hcep thdr new conquests on condition of swearing 
fealty to the Empire and providing soldiers. And tlms the 
Franks were settled among the natives in the usual circuin- 
stances — a partition of lands and houses, The Franks preferred 
to leave the walled towns to the Gnllo-Romans, and established 
themselves in the countrj' on the large domains. Numberless 
villas liad been destroyed for generations; these the I ranks 
rebuilt in their own way. 

The Burgundians were installed in the basin of the Mnn. 
They appeared on the Rhine and took up tlicir abode in the 
region of Worms, where they founded a kingdom celebrated in 
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literary liistory through the Lay of the Niebelungen, which 
hymns their great deeds and their misfortunes. Unfortunately 
the Niebelungenlied has not come down to us in its original 
shape. In its present form, which seems to date from the 
thirteenth century, it is no longer eyen an epic poem, like the 
Chanson de Boland and the Chanson de Guillaume d'Orange, 
but a romance of chivalry. 

We now lose sight of the Burgundians until the year -435, 
when Aetius inflicted upon them a crushing defeat in which 
their King Gunther met with his death. Aetius, in answer to 
the supplications of the vanquished, made peace with them; 
but after the year 437, the Huns, led by Attila, appeared and 
put to the sword all that remained of the Court of the Burgun- 
dian Kings and part of the people. This forms the plot of the 
Niebelungenlied. The Burgundians had already been converted 
to Arianism. 

The Roman Empire welcomed the fugitive nation and allowed 
it to settle on the banks of the Rhone. They were established 
there as defenders of the land, as “ guests,” that is to say, as 
soldiers. 

According to law, the inhabitants were bound to give up 
to them a third of their houses and slaves, and half their land 
and woods. The “ guests ” settled down with their wives and 
children. Towards the end of the fifth century we find the 
Burgundians living in this way in Savoy, in Dauphiny, in the 
basin of the Sa6ne and on the upper reaches of the Loire, at 
Lyons and in the surrounding district. They seem to have 
been the least rough of all the German tribes, and the most 
adaptable to a new form of civilisation. They were workers 
and liked a sedentary life. Apollonius Sidonius, Bishop and 
poet, had no complaint to make against these seven-foot giants, 
except that they greased their hair with rancid butter and 
exuded an odom of garlic and onions. 

The Goths came from the shores of the Baltic and southern 
Sweden. We know a little more about their feats and achieve- 
ments, for they had a liistorian — ^Jordanes. In the fourth 
century they spread over the plains of southern Russia and 
Roumania of the present day, divided into two great nations, 
the Visigoths or the Goths of the West, and the Ostrogoths or 
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the Goths of the East. Like the Burgundians, they had been 
converted to the Christian religion in its Arian form. 

About 376, the Visigotlis and Ostrogotiis "were invaded by 
formidable inundations of Huns, and retired upon the Roman 
Empire. Theodosius stopped them. After his death (300) 
Alaric and then his brother-in-law Ataulf (412) resumed their 
victorious progress. Ataulf overran the south of Gaul and 
Spain. At Narbonne he married Placida, the daughter of Theo- 
dosius, and sister of the two Emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 
As a wedding present the bridegroom gave his wife the booty 
taken from her own people in Rome. Ataulf had conceived 
the ambition of defending the Roman Empire, but he perished 
at the hands of assassins in 415. He was succeeded by bis 
brother Vallia, to whom Honorius ceded the territory between 
Toulouse and the Atlantic, together with Bordeaux and certain 
to-\vns in the neighbouring provinces, under the usual con- 
ditions, that is to say, as guests and defenders of the Empire 
(419). Toulouse became the capital of the new Icingdom, which 
gradually extended its borders, acquiring Narbonne and then 
Ntmes, and finally crossing the PjTenccs and including a part 
of Spain. 

Like the Visigoths, all tliesc barbarians who settled donm in 
Gaul had promised to serve the Empire faithfully and to use 
their forces in a friendly fashion for tlic preservation of the 
majesty of the Roman people — majesiatem popuU Jiomani 
comiicT conservare. Thus they formed encampments throughout 
Gaul, just like the Roman encampments. 

The GalJo-Romans — ^and this is an important fact — verc 
not the subjects of the new arrivals who had settled in tlicir 
midst, but continued to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Empire. 

The Burgundians, Goths and Visigoths seem to have lived 
on friendly terms with the Gallic people. The energetic admini- 
slration of Julian had only put a stop to the extortion of 1^*5 
imperial officials for a short time. But the Goths and V id- 
goths were more considerate. ** The subjects of the Empire 
who came under their rule,” "writes Salvicmis, ” desired notfung 
less than to be forced to return to the rule of Rome.” And 
certain Gauls together with their families and modest bclong- 
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ings even left the districts still under the administration of 
Rome and came to settle among the Burgundians and the 
Visigoths, who did not weigh them down beneath such a heavy- 
burden of impositions and taxes. 

Thus in the first quarter of the fifth century we find three 
kingdoms established in Gaul— the Franks north of the Somme, 
the Burgundians in the basins of the Saone and the upper . 
Loire and in the valley of the Rhone, and the Visigoths in the 
south, between the Rhone and the Atlantic. The Alemanni 
had spread over Alsace, the Saxons, a seafaring folk, swarmed 
along the sea-coast from the Scheldt to the Loire, and finally a 
Celtic people from Great Britain by continually sending small 
groups of settlers came to occupy the greater part of the 
Armorican peninsula. 

It must be remembered that the Gallo-Romans —ere Catholics, 
the Visigoths and Burgundians Arians and the Franks pagans 
who worshipped Wotan, Thunder, the Sun, the Earth and the 
Moon. 


As for the Huns, who made their appearance ±i the second 
half of the fourth century, they were the mcr: harharous of 
the barbarians, a terror even to the latter thenselres. They 
were Tartars. They were an extremely rrrrr-mi race, vdth 
small, tawny, round heads supported on trfih zeehs. They 
wore turned-down caps, cloth tunics ana gzsh>fn breeches. 
A contemporary -writer compares them t-e carmziies, because 
they walked with their bodies bent fer—arf ''hhe two-le^/r/ed 
animals,” due no doubt to their life en hm-eee.eh. 


“ This people,” -writes Amnranns, 
ferocity. They cover the cheeks ef n 
wounds in order to prevent them nem n 
According to the same histerian. rl 
how to cook or to season their feec. ' 
raw meat. Their method of eschi-ir rn 
meat for a time when thev — ^ - 

no houses, “ but shunned thme a- 
They used their chariots to hwa ar- 
shelter they had for larzE' 1- 

art they knew nothing 
terrific din and clatter, 


~sre Cl unbounded 
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skilled in shooting arrows with points made of sharp hone. 
They fought with the, sword and the lasso. 

“ If you ask one of them whence he comes,” says Ammianus, 
“ he can only answer that he was bom far away from the place 
where he was conceived, and brought up yet further away,” 

Attila, their chief, was a tall, \igorous man, broad-chested 
and ferocious-looking, -with small, very bright eyes which were 
never still; liis beard was sparse and his nose short and flat, 
and his complexion dark like the rest of his race. He loved 
war, which he carried on, not only as a fighter, but as a skilled 
soldier. Gifted with a rare intelligence, he could be trusted 
to keep his word, to be faithful in friendship and amenable to 
supplication. 

The historian Prisons, who was sent to Attila by Theodosius 
the Younger, has described his celebrated camp in Pannonia 
(Hungary). It was a sort of to^vn enclosed by a fence of 
shining polished wood, the parts of which were joined with 
such consummate art that the joins could not be seen by the 
naked eye. 'V^^ithin the enclosure, instead of houses there were 
numberless tents arranged in orderly fashion. They were all 
spacious 'nith entrances resembling porticoes. In the centre 
was the tent of Attila, larger and vaster than the rest, and 
made of magnificent materials. 

It "was in 451 that the barbarian hordes crossed tlic Rhine 
between Worms and Bingen under the leadership of Attila. 
On the Gth April ^letz was taken and burnt, and the inhabitants 
massacred. Paris was threatened, and in an agony of fear 
the Parisii would liave deserted their town and souglit refuge 
in the depths of the woods, had they not been calmed and 
reassured by the voice of a young girl — Saint Genevieve. 
Genevieve is said to have been a little shepherdess from Knn- 
terre; she may have come from Nnnterrc, but she was never, 
any more than Joan of Arc, a slieplicrdcss. Her parents vere 
well-to-do, just as were the parents of Joan of Arc. In the 
case of Genevidve tlio mistake was circulated in the seventeenth 
century owing to tlic false interpretation of an allcgoripal 
engraving, depicting Gcncvi6vc praying on the walls of Paris, 
the inhabitants being reprcsentctl by sheep, whilst otjtside the 
enclosure the lluns were portrayed ns wolves. Tlie menace 
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to Paris ended in smoke. Treves was defended by its Bishop 
Saint Lupus and Orleans by its Bishop Saint Aignan, just as 
Metz had been by its Bishop Auctor. The power and prestige 
of the Bishops became consolidated. Aetius hastened up with 
all the forces he could collect. Franks, Burgundians, Armoricans 
and Visigoths flocked to join his standards. 

Aetius was one of the great figures of the period. From the 
age of twenty he was to be seen indefatigably barring the road 
to the barbarians from one end of the Empire to the other. 
He was born in Mysia (the present Serbia and Bulgaria). In 
his youth he had lived for some years among the Goths. Alaric, 
who had become fond of liim, trained him in the profession of 
arms, after which he spent several years with the Huns. And 
thus he learnt the manners and customs, and the strong and 
weak side of the barbarians. His administrative and diplomatic 
gifts equalled his military genius. He conquered one after the 
other the Visigoths, the Franks, the Burgundians and the 
Bretons of Armorica. “ In him,” says Jordanes, “ was vested 
the whole fate of the Empire.” 

Attila was besieging Orleans and the defence of the town 
was being directed by Saint Aignan. On the 4th June, 451, 
Aetius forced the Hun to raise the siege. The decisive battle, 
the celebrated Battle of the Catalaunian Plains, was fought 
between Troyes and Chalons-sur-Marne. It was one of the 
greatest events in European history, the most important in 
the history of France since the siege of Alesia. 

Attila had under his command not only hordes of Huns, 
but also Ostrogoths, Gepidse, Thuringians and Alemanni, who 
followed him as subjects or tributaries. Aetius, on the other 
hand, had under him Franks — ^under the command of Meroveus 
— ^Visigoths, Burgundians and Saxons, who rendered him 
obedience as “ Homan soldiers.” 

Blood flowed in such profuse abundance, vrrites Jordanes, 
that the stream which watered the plain was transformed into 
a torrent by it. The soldiers, brought to its banks by thirst, 
drank blood. 

As Iris army was flinching, Attila retired into his camp, which 
he had surrounded by the thousands of chariots which followed 
in the train of the barbarians. Jordanes gives a picture of 
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of swearing and fighting. An embrj’onic industry, was the 
task of slaves, unfortunate wretches whom they had carried 
off in the course of their “ wars ” from^more Qivilised peoples. 

The most popular branch of this industry \ms that of the 
jeweller. Just as the first Romans had chosen the wolf and 
the Gauls the boar as their sign, so the Franks had taken the 
bee. - On the tomb of Childeric, in Toumai, there are bees 
carved in gold. Some historians interpret the Jleur de Us of 
the Capets as a development from the wearing domi of the 
Frankish bee. And it is indeed curious that Napoleon I should 
have replaced the Jleur de Us by the bee. 

The Franks wore a sort of cloak, Iialf linen and half leather, 
which came do'vvn very low over their bodies, covering half 
their legs, under which a blouse udth narrow sleeves and breeches 
covered the body closely. They were overloaded with amulets, 
bracelets and rings. The women wore necklaces made of 
beads of gold, amber or glass. Tlie men shaved their faces, 
leaving only the moustache. Their hair, generally fair or red, 
was gathered up in a tuft on the top of the head. Thus they 
kept their hair long on the top and short at the back. Only 
members of the royal family kept the wliole of their hair long 
and allowed it to fall right dorni their backs as far as the waist. 
The slaves had their heads shaved. 

Whether they were fair or red-liaircd, the Franks generally 
had green eyes. 

Their chief weapon was the double-headed axe, with the iron 
fastened into a handle of ox or horse bone, the famous battle- 
axe, which they were skilled in hurling to a distance. They 
also had a kind of javelin shaped like a liookcd harpoon. “ They 
hurl this dart at the first onslaxight,” says Procopius, “ nnd 
if it happens to be throvm .swiftly and enters the body, the 
spikes stick out througli the skin, whilst the handle pulls in 
the opposite direction, and the wounded man cannot extricate 
himself from it. Or else they succeed in hooking their harpoon 
into the enemy’s sliicld nnd thus depriving him of it.” 

The horsemen, wlio were few in number, ^vcrc armed with n 
short strong Inncc, generally mnde of iron, the end of which 
was vciy’ pointed and also had a double edge. 

Procopius gives us a picture of llic Franks in their encamp* 
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merits : “ Some were sharpening their battle-axes and their 
lances, others were setting their darts ; one man was mending 
what he had broken. They have hardly any armour and do 
not require any skilled artisan to forge it. They merely have 
a few smiths who know how to resolder it when it snaps or 
breaks. The Franks do not wear greaves or breastplates. 
Most of them fight bare-headed. They do not use bows, or 
slings, or- balistas.” 

Their houses consisted of huts made of mud or wood, covered 
with branches or straw, similar to those of the primitive Gauls, 
but even more rudimentary. 

Such was the life of the Franks towards the end of the fifth 
century, between the Meuse and the North Sea. In the whole 
of that region there were only two towns — ^^valled encampments 
— ^Tournai, where Clovis lived, and Cambrai, where Ragnachar, 
another Frankish chief, was in command. 

The organisation of society was rudimentary — ^based upon 
the family which had swelled out into a primitive clan. Each 
of these small homogeneous groups was under the authority 
of a chief, and over them, in command of all the bands, was a 
head cliief, whom the writers call “ king ” for want of a better 
name. Between the individuals, grouped into families, and 
tliis chief, there was no intermediary. The chief had absolute 
authority and power of life and death. 

We have but little information about the lives and actions 
of the Franks at this period; we only loiow that they were 
plunderers. Treves, among other places, underwent a terrible 
ordeal. The to'wn was sacked by the Franks, who made no 
attempt to keep it, or to settle down in it and administer it. 
They preferred to leave to the industry of the inhabitants the 
task of amassing a little wealth again, after which they returned 
and pillaged it a second and tliird time. Truly “ war ” was 
the daily “ business ” of the Franks. 

Clodion seems to have had a son named Meroveus, whom we 
have seen at the head of liis band, under the command of 
Aetius, in the Catalaunian Plains, and of whom we know 
notliing beyond the fact that he gave his name to the dynasty. 
In order to imderstand how an almost miknown prince could 
have named a line of kings, we must realise the influence wielded 
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Tliis “ Count Gilles ” was a man of valour. Contemporaries 
are full of praise for his military virtues. His death, at the 
beginning of the year 461, was a great grief to the district he 
ruled. It is not correct to say that his son Syagrius succeeded 
him. Syagrius never had the title of “ Master of the Militia,” 
a title at that time considered far superior to that of king. 
Syagrius only succeeded his father in the much more restricted 
functions of governor of the city of Soissons, the word ” city ” 
meaning, not only the totvn, but also the territory of which it 
was the capital. 

Syagrius too .seems to have been a man of merit, but he lived 
in times that became ever more and more troublous. And he 
did not exercise the great power lus father had enjoyed. He 
knew' the Germans so w’eli and spoke their language so correctly 
that the Franks and Alemanni Avere on their guard in his presence 
in case they committed a solecism in their o^xn. tongue. 

Childeric died when he was still young — about forty — at 
Tournai, His tomb Avas discovered in the seventeenth century, 
and a likeness of him Avith long hair on a ring. He W'os buried 
Avith his charger and lus Aveapons. The dcatli of Childeric is 
placed in 481. He Avas succeeded by his son Clovis. 

The Roman Empire of the West had just come to nii end i» 
the person of Romulus Augustulus, Avho avcs deposed after tlic 
capture of Rome by a barbarian chief, Odovacar, prince of 
the Heruli (470). The last nominal Emperor of the West, 
Flavienus Julianus Nepos, Avho took refuge in Dalmatia, Avas 
assassinated in tliat country on the 9th of May, 480, and Gaul 
opened her arms to a fresh destiny. 

Several AAviters of the period, particularly Salvicnus, have 
depicted the Franks as brave, affable and generous barbarians, 
thougli they Averc lying and treacherous. Procopius, in speak- 
ing of them, says, ‘‘ This nation breaks its faith more easily 
than any other,” And Clovis seems to haA'c been a man of 
this character, possessed, morcoA'cr, of a subtle, crafty and 
deceitful barbarian intelligence. 

CIoA’is Avas sixteen AA'hcn he came to the throne. He naturall) 
began his reign in the district of Tournai, his little Etni>irc. 
His tender years explain Avliy the first years of his rule pa'*Acd 
by Avithout any important undertaking. It is true that />« 
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history is difficult to follo-sv. His sole historian, Gregory of 
Tours, WTotc a hundred years after his death, and, in his sim 
plicity of mind, merely re-echoed the various legends and 
anecdotes current about the subject of his histoiy. We have 
already mentioned the poetic traditions of the time, circulated 
in the form of songs. I\Iany such songs were composed about 
Clovis and we shall see how the long of the Franks himself 
contributed to their number. Several historians, Gabriel 
Tilonod, W. Junghans, and Godefroy Ivurth, believe that Gregory 
of Tours made use of them and turned them into prose, a 
theory to which ]\Iaurice Prou very rightly objects that “ Gregory 
nowhere makes any reference to these poems.” Fustel dc 
Coulanges also observes, “ Some modern writers maintain that 
Gregory must have made use of the Germanic songs in praise 
of Clo\’is and the Franks ; this is pure hypothesis, without any 
foundation in fact. Gregory of Tours, who gives his authorities, 
never mentions them.” Nevertheless these songs existed, and 
in addition there were popular legends and hagiograpliic tales. 
Henri Bordier seems to point to the cliief source used by Gregory 
of Tours. "IFlien Queen Clotilda became a widow, she retired 
to Tours, and lived there for thirty-four years close to the sacred 
basilica. Gregory became Bishop of Tours in 573. He must 
have collected the tales told by people who had heard them 
from Saint Clotilda. 

Clovis secured the triumph of Catholicism in Gaul, and 
tlirough Gaul, in the world. The Bishops and the sacred witers 
who deal with liim were filled with inmiense gratitude to him, 
and in their sincere enthusiasm they made a travesty of liis acts 
and deeds. The few letters and diplomas which are said to 
have been mritten by him are apocryphal as well as the most 
important texts upon which the history of liis reign has been 
reconstructed. About the civil administration of the Franldsh 
prince we are also in total ignorance. 

But this fact has not discouraged liis panegyrists, in the 
front rank of \Vhom must be placed the great historian Godefroy 
Kurth. “ The greater part of the narrative left us by Gregory 
of Tours,” they say, “is legendary or comes from a poetic 
source.” Whereupon they proceed to build up a Iiistory of 
Clovis upon this self-same narrative, discarding as poetical 
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anything that does not suit their purpose and accepting anjdhing 
■which supports their point of view 
Everything that has been written in connection wth the 
marriage of Clovis, the \ow of Zulpich, the %ase of Soisson', 
the baptism of the Frankish king and the conversion of Ins 
army by Saint Rerm*— to mention only the most important 
facts — ^is merely the embroideiy of legend All that remains 
are the fundamental outlines, the ivoof upon wrhich the imagma 
tion of the sixth century set to work 

Clovis umted under his rule a large part of Gaul , this much 
IS certain His conquest may be divided into two parts, ivc 
are not speaking from the chronological point of view, for tlic 
chronology of the history of Clovis is impossible to determine 
The first part, ivluch Clovis must have had great difficulty m 
carrying out, -was his struggle against the kinglets of the Franks 
and Sahans in his neighbourhood, for, as we have seen, there 
was not only a Frankish king at Tournai, but there was also 
one at Cambrai, another at Th^rouanne, and yet another at 
Dispargum — Dispargum, the mysterious, which seems to hn\e 
disappeared to day — and m many other places, not to mention 
the Ripuanans whose capital w as at Cologne Gregory of Tours 
makes all these pnnccs relatives of CJovis All that is certain 
IS that by a senes of sudden attacks, murders, ambuscades and 
perjunes, Clovis succeeded in uniting all these peoples under 
his own authority In this little epic, dripping with blood, 
Clovis, at tlie head of his tliree thousand companions, hiding m 
tlie woods, armed with their axe with its horse bone handle 
and their famous dagger, the skramasax, seems a regular bandit 
chief, greedj of gold and pow cr, to w horn all means arc good 
and the quickest are the best Gregory of Tours describes 
Clovis to the grandson of the hero hen CIo^^s put to death 
all the kings who were opposed to him, he had neither gold nor 
Sliver ” 

Gregorj exposes this debauchery of enme witli quasi rcligioun 
emotion, as a work of brigandage m winch he could sec tbo 
band of God It would be impossible to find a more tjpicaJ 
example of the way the critical fncuUj of a good man can l>c 
utterh destrojed by a fixed idea The sole matter of impo^* 
ance for Gregory of Tours was to ha%e riglit ideas about the 
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Holy Trinity, and to believe that the Son had existed from all 
eternity like the Father; this point once settled, the rest did 
not matter. 

The following dialogue, which the saint himself repeats, lays 
bare his state of mind. Gregory had entered into a discussion 
with an Ai’ian, “ a man devoid of all capacity for hnding ideas,” 
says the Bishop. Agila, the Arian, was having a theological 
discussion vith his opponent, when the latter began all of a 
sudden to cover him with abuse. The Ai'ian replied : 

“ Do not blaspheme against a law you do not observe. We 
for our part, although our belief may not be the same as yours, 
do not l3lasphemc against it, because it cannot be regarded as 
a crime to believe this or that. There is even a proverb among 
us that if a man passes between the altars of the Gentiles and 
the church of God, he does no wrong in honouring them both.” 

These words laid bare to Gregory the “ stupidity ” of his 
interlocutor, and saying that he did not wish “ to cast his 
sacred pearls before filthy swine,” he abandoned the discussion 
and left the place. 

It must not be imagined that Clovis had from the beginning 
conceived the vast plan he ultimately realised. He saw that 
there were territories to be occupied and treasures to be pillaged ; 
but he worked by stages, gradually widening his field of action 
as his means of execution increased. After having extended 
his power in the regions about him with all the temerity and 
wanton spirit of youth, among the Salian Franks themselves, 
he cast his eyes on the territory which still remained Roman 
in his own neighbourhood. 

Clovis seized the situation quite clearly. In the so-called 
“ kingdom ” of Syagrius, the authority of the Roman cliief no 
longer possessed any basis since the disappearance of the 
Western Empire, and the Gallic population were impatient 
under the yoke of the Romans. Orosius, writing in the fifth 
century, says that numbers of Gallo-Romans preferred to go 
and live among the barbarians a life of poverty but of inde- 
pendence, rather than remain among the Romans as tributary 
serfs. Salvienus says the same. 

Syagrius had only inherited a fragment of Iiis father’s 
authority, and was only obeyed in a very restricted area— the 
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city of Soissons Moreover, his “ langdom ” was riddled with 
Bagauda? m revolt against the exactions of the Treasury and 
against the nobles Hostile groups of them occupied whole 
cantons and other rebels were continually swelling their ranks 
“Subjects of the Empire,” says Salvienus, “they became 
strangers to it -without leaving its territory” It was the 
Bagaudm who had opened Gaul to Attila, and they became 
formidable auxiliaries for Clovis 
The expedition against Syagrius, the Roman King of Soissons, 
which Junghans places in 48G, probably did actually take place 
between the various slaughters earned out by Clovis m order 
to secure peaceful possession of his throne and increase lus 
power The power of the Roman chief had lost its foundation, 
as indeed had also that of the Burgundian and Visigoth monarchs, 
for they all enjoyed their position as defenders of the 
Empire in Gaul But the kings of the Burgundians and the 
Visigoths continued to rely on their own subjects, whilst the 
authority of a man like Syagnus, depending as it did upon his 
soldiers themselves, was weakened by the disappearance of the 
Emperor 

Thus the field was opened to Clovis, who was young, intcl 
hgent, audacious and utterly dc\oid of scruple 
As for reasons for attacking his neighbour, ho brought none 
forward — which was just as well It is better in such wars of 
plunder not to attempt any sort of justification Tlic> arc 
lendered e\en more odious if, like Cmsar, at the beginning of 
the Gallic Wars, the aggressor invokes the rights and majesty 
of the Roman people in order to excuse a wicked attack 
It was quite a small war Neither side put more than SOOO 
combatants into the field, and even these figures were doubtless 
not reached Sjagnus more particularlj does not seem to 
ha^ e been able to raise an> troops but tliose belonging to hi< 
own domains One can imagine the young CloMS, leading 
band of sa\age warriors, fair giants, with the backs of their 
heads shaved, and the hair on the top knotted up into a 
crest above their foreheads, with their battle axes and tlitir 
hooked harpoons “ Such an army,** says Augustin r/uerr\f 
“ could not do witliout brigandage even in a fnendh couritn 
Syagrius was defeated in llic neighbourhood of Soissons (4^0/ 
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and took refuge ^vith Alaric, King of the Visigoths, who ruled 
at Toulouse. Clovis demanded liis surrender, threatening the 
Visigoths with his victorious army, reinforced by the soldiers 
of Syagrius who had come over to his side. Alaric was afraid 
of treachery on the part of the Gallo-Romans, and feared the 
hostility of the Burgundians. Syagrius was handed over. 
Clovis iiad him put to death in the depths of a dungeon “ in 
order to avoid openl}’- provoking his followers,” says Godefro^'^ 
Kurth. 

Clovis inlierited the whole of the kingdom of the late Roman. 
The majority of the soldiers who had rendered obedience to 
Syagrius, thenceforward fought under his command, though 
keeping their weapons and their ranks. The colours with the 
device of the bronze wolf mingled with those of the golden bee. 
“ The Roman soldiers and warriors,” says Procopius, “ who 
had been left in Gaul for the defence of her frontiers, unable to 
return to Rome, or surrender themselves to the Burgundians 
or the Visigoths, who were Arians, ranged themselves on the 
side of the Franks together with their ensigns, and put into 
the hands of the Franks the places they were guarding for the 
Romans, though they kept their omi customs, lands, laws and 
national dress.” 

Clovis became master of all that constituted the “ Treasury,” 
that is to say the coffers and the public lands of the Romans — 
money and villas. The latter were numerous, and formed the 
foundation of the wealth which was to be one of the elements 
of his power. 

Clovis transferred liis capital from Tournai to Soissons, where 
he installed himself in what has somewhat pompously been 
called “ the palace of Syagrius.” His power extended as far 
as the Loire. Moreover, nothing was changed in the condition 
of the Gallo-Romans, who from that time forward had to 
acloiowledge the Franldsh king as their eliief. 

The war against Syagrius was followed by the war which 
Clovis waged against the Thuringians, or rather against that 
portion of the Thuringian peoples established at the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Meuse — Gallic Thuringia. Between the 
Franks and the Thuringians there existed that ferocious and 
•pitiless rivalry characteristic of hatred between barbarians. 
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Thierry, the eldest son of Oovis, reminded his brother and his 
Franks of all this. ** You should remember the time ■when the 
Thuringians hurled themselves -violently upon our fathers, who 
■\vere suing for peace -with them and giving hostages. But the 
Thuringians killed the hostages, and attacked our fathers, taking 
away all they possessed, and hanging the children to the trees 
by the sinews of their thighs. They killed two hundred young 
girls, whom they bound by their arms and legs to the necks of 
horses whom they goaded on and forced to tear them in bits; 
other^: they stretched out along the roadside bound to stakes, 
and made liea-vy chariots drive over them, and after thus 
breaking their bones, left them still alive a prey to the birds 
and dogs.” 

As compared with the Thuringians, Clovis no doubt had a 
far superior force of men and armaments at his disposal. His 
hopes of ■victory were none the less disappointed ; his attack 
failed (491), and the Thuringians preserved their independence. 

The marriage of Clovis wth Clotilda, the niece of Gondebaud, 
ICing of the Burgundians, took place about the year 493. But 
the exact date is uncertain. Clovis was then twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. He was already married and had a son, Thierry, 
nho aftenvards succeeded him. Wc do not know wJiotlier be 
was a widower, or whether he had repudiated his first wife, or 
whether he still kept her after marrying o second. Clotilda 
was a Catholic, and had a sister who was a nun. IiCgcncI has 
woven its most brilliant colours about this union which 
the impression of having been a happy one. Clotilda seems to 
have had a noble nature. Did she impart some of it to licr 
husband? Had she any influence over liim? Popular songs 
and the oldest vTiters represent her in a somewhat (liffcrcnt 
light from that in which the Imgiographcrs have plncc<I her, 
and one -which brings her closer to her barbarian husband. 

It may be asked why the Frankish king consummated this 
imion. Clotilda was a Catholic and Clovis had need of the 
Bishops. She was the daughter of a Burgundian prince, and 
Clovis, after making himself master of tlic Solssons district, 
Imd cast his eyes on Burgundy. 

It is important to remember the great power of the Calhohe 
Bishops in Gaul in the fifth centun,', not only from tlic moral 
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and religions, but also from the social and political point of 
view. Of all the institutions of the Roman Empire the Church 
alone remained. The Bishops were the venerated chiefs of the 
cities, and had far greater power than the municipal magistrates 
in their decline; tlicj^ disposed of vast material resources, which 
were continually swelled by gifts from the faithful ; but they 
were impatient of the suzerainty of the Arian princes in Gaul, 
the kings of the Burgundians and the Visigoths. 

The campaign of Clovis against the Alcmanni is generally 
placed in 496. 

The Alemanni were first cousins of the Franks, they had the 
same marauding customs we have already described, and, at 
this period, the same beliefs. “ They worship certain trees,” 
says Procopius, “ and offer them propitiary sacrifices, just as 
they do in the neighbourhood of the waters of certain rivers, 
and of certain lulls and forests, where with great devotion they 
immolate horses, oxen and other animals, whose throats they 
cut.” Procopius adds : “ I can sec nothing pleasing on their 
little altars, which arc covered with the blood of so many 
animals.” 

The pretext given seems to have been an attack on the part 
of the Alemanni against the Ripuarians, wliose King, Sigebert, 
who lived in Cologne, was a relative of Clovis, according to 
Gregory of Tours. It was in order to avenge this kinsman — 
whom Clovis later on did not hesitate to assassinate in the 
most terrible circumstances — ^that he seems to have gone to 
war. The army of Clovis consisted of a group of Frankish 
warriors and Gallo-Roman auxiliaries, that is to say, Roman 
soldiers engaged to work under liis orders. The victory was 
won by Clovis at some place which it is impossible to identify. 
It has been located at Tolbiac (the Ziilpich of to-day, south- 
west of Cologne), through the mistake of a sixteenth- century 
historian, Paul Emile, who confused the battle fought by Clovis 
against the Alemanni with an earlier battle at Tolbiac fought 
by Sigebert, King of the Ripuarians of Cologne, against these 
same Alemanni. It was in consequence of this first battle of 
Tolbiac that Sigebert, who was wounded in the leg, became 
lame, which Clovis used as a pretext for having him killed by 
his son. Some historians, and notably Sybel, have suggested 
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the neighbourhood of Toul as the field of battle. But this is a 
long way from Tolbiac. As a matter of fact only one thing is 
certain, and that is that Clovis with his Franks and Homans 
defeated the Alemanni and subjected their nation to his 
authority. 

This battle, called the battle of Tolbiac, has remained famous 
on account of the voir of Clovis. Seeing his army wav'cring’. 
the Frankish King apparently promised the God of Clotilda to 
worship Him if He gave him the victory. After the eighteenth 
centiuy, certain French historians, Abb6 Legendre and Gailinrd, 
maintained that this “ mercenary vow ” was not a prayer, but 
“ a bargain that did not desen'c to be carried out.” We regard 
the tale as legendary, though it was in keeping with the super- 
stitions of the time. 

This was followed by the King’s baptism. Here again only 
one thing is certain, and that is that the young prince was 
baptised, very probably on Christmas Day, 496, and possibly in 
the town of Rheims. The certainty of these four facts declines 
in the order they are mentioned. Some lustorians arc in favour 
of the town of Tours, and others of Attigny. 

A certain number of Franks seem to have been baptised at 
the same time as their king. I do not know whether wc can 
place mucli confidence in their conversion by Saint Rerni” 
says Fustel de Coulanges, At all events it is certain that this 
conversion was far from including the whole of the Salian 
Franks, as is proved by the efforts to convert them 'vvliich 
were aftenv’ards made by Saint Vaast and other apostles. 

Even those of the Franks who were baptised did not bring 
a very profound faith into their new religion. And in the 
sixth century wc find the nortlicrn regions occupied by Franks 
reverting to paganism. The Bishoprics Iiad disappcarctl, and 
fresh missions were required. 

Procopius depicts the Franks fighting in Italy under the 
orders of Tlicodcbcrt, the grandson of Clovis, still practising 
their bloody sacrifices, casting horoscopes from the blood <> 
the victims, and obedient to the liints of their sorcerers. 

It was in the imagination of the Gauls that the ccrcmonj o 
baptism made a deep impression. , 

Saint Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, \vtoIq to Clovis to tell him the 
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joy Avith Avhicli liis conversion liad filled him. The Catholics, 
said Saint Avitus, had hitherto been forced to place their faith 
in eternity, leaving to God the task of deciding whether they 
or the Arians possessed the true faith. They felt they must 
leave the deeision to the Day of Judgment. But now all was 
changed. Avitus advised Clovis to spread the doctrines of salva- 
tion to the Germanic peoples plunged in the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and to send them missionaries Avithout delay. For hitherto 
it AA’as only Arian missionaries aa'Iio had led the barbarians to 
the Christian faith. 

As for Saint Bemi, Archbishop of Rheims, he adAused the 
King to shoAv all deference to the Bishops and to ask their 
adAuee on all tilings. 

At this period the throne of Italy Awas oecupied by a mag- 
nificent prince, the most brilliant figure of the age — ^Theodoric 
the Great, King of the Ostrogoths. He had his capital at 
RaA’-enna. We liaA^c already seen hoAV he Avelcomed the fugitiA’^e 
Alemanni and gaA’’c them lands to cultiA’^ate on his northern 
frontier, in Rhetia, Avhich, in accordance AA'ith the Roman 
system, he handed over to their care. 

The orders he sent to his subjects in the province of Noricum, 
between the Alps and the Danube, asking them to facilitate 
the exodus of the fugitive Alemanni, have been preserved. The 
oxen harnessed to the chariots of the exiles, Avorn out by the 
length and difficulty of the road, AA’^ere to be exchanged for fresh 
oxen in good condition. 

Theodoric AATote CIoaus a letter full of the greatest interest, 
proving the height of power to Avliich, in that disorganised 
state of society, a band of hardy and unscrupulous ruffians, 
under the leadership of a young, audacious and intelligent 
chief, could attain by means of a few cleverly organised attacks. 
Nothing sheds greater light on the character and attainments 
of Clovis in the fifth and sixth centuries than the exploits of 
Robert Guiscard and his brothers in the eleventh century in 
Italy; frankly brigands, although possessed of a more refined 
culture than CloAds, they founded splendid kingdoms and acted 
as protectors of the Papacy. 

The letter of Theodoric also contains an astonishing detail 
to winch sufficient attention has not yet been paid, one of the 
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the neighbourhood of Toul as the field of battle. But this is a 
long way from Tolbiac. As a matter of fact only one thing is 
certain, and that is that Clovis with liis Franks and Romans 
defeated the Alemanni and subjected their nation to his 
authority. 

This battle, called the battle of Tolbiac, has remained famous 
on account of the vow of Clovis. Seeing his army wavering, 
the Frankish King apparently promised the God of Clotilda to 
worship Him if He gave him the victory. After the eighteenth 
century, certain French historians, Abbe Legendre and Gaillard, 
maintained that this “ mercenary vow was not a prayer, but 
“ a bargain that did not deserve to be carried out.” We regard 
the tale as legendary, though it was in keeping with the super- 
stitions of the time. 

This was followed by the King’s baptism. Here again only 
one thing is certain, and that is that the young prince was 
baptised, very probably on Christmas Day, 49C, and possibly in 
the town of Rheims. The certainty of tlicse four facts declines 
in the order they arc mentioned. Some lustorians arc in favour 
of the town of Tours, and otliers of Attigny. 

A certain number of Franks seem to hove been baptised nt 
the same time as their king. “ I do not know whether wc can 
place much confidence in their conversion by Saint Rcmi,” 
says Fustel de Coulanges. At all events it is certain that this 
conversion was far from including the whole of the Salian 
Franks, as is proved by the efforts to convert tlicm wluch 
were aftenvards made by Saint Vaast and other apostles. 

Even those of the Franks who were baptised did not bring 
a very profound faith into their new' religion. And in the 
sixth century wc find tlic northern regions occupicil by Franks 
reverting to paganism. The Bishoprics had disappeared, and 
fresh missions were required. 

Procopius depicts the Franks fighting in Italy under u'C 
orders of Tlicodcbcrt, the grandson of Clovis, still practising 
tlieir bloody' sacrifices, casting horoscopes from the blood o 
the victims, and obedient to the hints of their sorcerers. ^ 

It was in tlic imagination of the Gauls that the ceremony* o 
baptism made a deep impression. ^ 

Saint Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, wrote to Clovis to tell lum the 
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joy with wliich his conversion had filled him. The Catholics, 
said Saint Avitus, had hitherto been forced to place , their faith 
in eternity, leaving to God the task of deciding whether they 
or the Arians possessed the true faith. They felt they must 
leave the decision to the Day of Judgment. But now all was 
changed. Avitus advised Clovis to spread the doctrines of salva- 
tion to the Germanic peoples plunged in the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and to send them missionaries without delay. For hitherto 
it was only Arian missionaries who had led the barbarians to 
the Christian faith. 

As for Saint Bemi, Archbishop of Rheims, he advised the 
King to show all deference to the Bishops and to ask their 
advice on all things. 

At this period the throne of Italy was occupied by a mag- 
nificent prince, the most brilliant figure of the age — Theodoric 
the Great, King of the Ostrogoths. He had his capital at 
Ravenna. We have already seen how he welcomed the fugitive 
Alemanni and gave them lands to cultivate on his northern 
frontier, in Rhetia, which, in accordance with the Roman 
system, he handed over to their care. 

The orders he sent to his subjects in the province of Noricum, 
between the Alps and the Danube, asking them to facilitate 
the exodus of the fugitive Alemanni, have been preserved. The 
oxen harnessed to the chariots of the exiles, worn out by the 
length and difficulty of the road, were to be exchanged for fresh 
oxen in good condition. 

Theodoric wrote Clovis a letter full of the greatest interest, 
proving the height of power to which, in that disorganised 
state of society, a band of hardy and unscrupulous ruffians, 
under the leadership of a young, audacious and intelligent 
cliief, could attain by means of a few cleverly organised attacks. 
Nothing sheds greater light on the character and attainments 
of Clovis in the fifth and sixth centuries than the exploits of 
Robert Guiscard and his brothers in the eleventh century in 
Italy; frankly brigands, although possessed of a more refined 
culture than Clovis, they founded splendid kingdoms and acted 
as protectors of the Papacy. 

The letter of Theodoric also contains an astonishing detail 
to wliich sufficient attention has not yet been paid, one of the 
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tissue of kna\ish crimes, could have brought the smallest 
modicum of sincerity into tJie business. The identity of the 
three Persons of the Trinity was for him a political and military 
affair. Moreover, had he any idea of what tliis theological 
discussion meant ? Henry IV thought Paris well worth a Mass ; 
Clovis thought Gaul well worth his assent to the identity of 
the Father and the Son, and no neophyte ever affirmed his 
new faith ■with greater ardour. 

After a series of murders of great number and variety had 
made Clovis the only Frankish prince in Belgium and Holland, 
as far as the country of the Frisians and the Saxons in the 
north, the Thuringians in the east and the Alemanni in the 
south, after the murder of Chararic and his son, of Ragnocimr, 
King of Cambrai, and his two brothers, and several other 
personages, after he had made himself master of the kingdom 
of Syagrius and of the territory of the Alemanni who had fled 
to Italy, the young Frankish chief thought he might extend 
his enterprises even further. “ Having exterminated many 
more kings,” writes Gregory of Tours, ” and even his nearest 
kinsmen, Clovis extended his po'wer over the ■whole of Gaul. 
Thus he was able to say : ‘ IVoc is me, for I am left like n 
traveller among strangers and have neither kith nor kin to 
help me in adversity ! * ’* “ He said this out of guile,” says 
Gregory, ” in order to find out whether there was anybody 
left to kill.” 

In order to understand tliis passion on the part of Clovis f«>r 
killing all his relatives, we must remember that the Franks 
were free to raise on their shields any prince they chose lo 
power, on condition that the man tlicy elected was a member 
of the royal family, wliom they believed ivas dcsccnde<l fmm 
the gods. Thus, according to Gregory' of Tours, Clovis imnginctl 
that if he killed all the males in his family there would be 
nobody left to contest his crown. 

** Every day,” wites our episcopal chronicler, ” God made 
the enemies of Clovis fall in this manner, because the King 
walked with a pure heart before the liOrd and did that •which 
was agreeable unto God.** 

Tlio Burgundians occupied the basins of the SaOnc and the 
Rhone together with Savoy, but did not go dorni to the 
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Mediterranean. Avignon was in their hands, but Arles belonged 
to the Visigotlis. On the tlirone of Vienne (Burgundy) there 
reigned Gondebaud, the uncle of Clotilda, an interesting figure, 
a man of letters, spealdng Latin and Greek, taldng an interest 
in theology, a wise legislator, carrying on the government by 
' means of Gallo-Roman ministers and in such a way as to be 
acceptable to their own people. He was a member of the 
Arian faith, but far from persecuting the Catholics he took 
coimsel with their ministers, and had placed Ids trust in- Saint 
Avitus, Bishop of Vienhe. 

Clovis declared war against the Bm'gundians in the year 500. 
The Catholic population were favourable towards him as well 
as a certain party among the Burgundians themselves. Godc- 
gisel, Gondebaud’s own brother, to whom the Burgundian 
monarch had confided the administration of part of his kingdom, 
with Geneva as its capital, betrayed him to the Franlcs. A 
battle took place in the neighbourhood of Dijon. 

Gregory of Tours gives a charming description of the town, 
of Dijon in the sixth century. It was still nothing more than 
a “ castle with very strong walls,” “ built in the middle of a 
fairly smiling plain,” says Gregory, “ the land of which is 
so fertile that if the fields are ploughed only once ])eforc bci))g 
so\vn, they nevertheless produce very rich harvests. The custlo 
is boimded on the south by the River Ouchc, winch abounds 
in fish. On the north is another little river, the Suzon, which 
flows into the castle tlnough one of the gates and out throngl) 
another, surrounding the ramparts with its calm wa};(n’s, but 
before entering the castle it works the mills with astonishing 
rapidity. Dijon has four gates facing the four points of U>c 
compass, and the ramparts are strengthened by thirty-Gu'ce 
. lowers. The wall to a height of twenty feet is Imilt of fpnn'riod 
stone, and its total elevation is thirty feet high hy fift.ccn wide. 
On the west is a line of fertile iiills covered with vines wliich 
pro\dde the inhabitants with such a fine Falornian ”"—jt is 
clear that the good Bishop is a connoisseur — “ a wine so /rood 
that they despise that which comes from ChMons.” 

It was in tins “ fairly smiling ” plain that Clovis gave })n,ttj * 
to Gondebaud. The struggle continued throughout t))e dav 
foot hy foot, but towards evening Gondebaud saw t})c vicl,o* 
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new faith with greater ardour. 

After a series of murders of great number and variety had 
made Clovis the only FranMsh prince in Belgium and HoiJand, 
as far ns tlie countiy of the IVisians and the Saxons in the 
north, the Thuringians in the east and the Alemanni in the 
south, after the murder of Chararic and his son, of Bagnoehar, 
Ifing of Camhrai, and his two brothers, and several other 
personages, after he had made Wmself master of the kingdom 
of Syagrius and of the territoiy of the Alemanni who had tied 
to Italy, the young Frankish eWef thought he might extend 
his enterprises even further. “ Having exterminated many 
more kings," writes Gtegoiy of Tours, “ and even liis nearest 
kinsmen, Cloyis extended his power over the whole of GnnI. 
Thus he was able to say : ‘ Woe is me, for I am left like a 
traveller among strangers and have neither kith nor kin to 
help me in adversity I " He said this out of guile," says 
Gregory, “ in order to find out whether there was anybody 
left to kill.” 

In order to understand tWs passion on the part of Clovis for 
killing all his relatives, we must remember that the Franks 
xrere ftee to raise on their shields any prince they chose to 
power, on condition that the man they elected was “ •n™''" 
of the royal family, whom they believed svas dracended fron 
the gods. ^ Thus, according to Gregory of Tours, Clovis 
that if he killed all the males in his family there nould 

nobody left to contest his ctooti. , 

“ Every day,” writes our episcopal chronicler, M i^de 

was agreeable unto God. ^ „„,j ((,. 

The Burgundians occupied th® J go,,,, fo tbt 

Rhone together with Savoy, but did not go 
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tissue of toayish crimes, could have brought tite sraaUcst 
modic^ of sincenty into tlic business. The identity of the 
ttee Persons of the Trinity was for liini a political and military 
affair. Moreover, had he any idea of what tliis theological 
discussion meant ? Henry IV thought Paris well worth a Mass ; 
Clovis thought Gaul well worth his assent to the identity of 
the Father and the Son, and no neophyte ever ailimicd his 
new faith %vith greater ardour. 

After a series of murders of great number and variety had 
made Clovis the only Frankish prince in Belgium and Holland, 
as far as the country of the Frisians and the Saxons in the 
north, the Thuringians in the cast and the AIcnmnni in tlic 
south, after tlie murder of Chararic and his son, of Bagnochar, 
King of Cambrai, and lus two brothers, and several other 
personages, after he had made himself master of the kingdom 
of Syogrius and of the territory of the .lUcmanni ^vho had lied 
to Italy, the young Frankish chief thought he might extend 
liis enterprises even furtJier. “Having cxtcrnu’nated nuujy 
more kings,” wites Gregory of Tours, “ and even his nearest 
Idnsmcn, Clovis extended his power over the whole of Gaul. 
Thus he was able to say : * Woe is me, for I am left like a 
traveller among strangers and have neither kith nor kin to 
help me in adversity! “He said tin's out of guile,” sa>s 
Gregory, “in order to fmd out wlicthcr there ■»\as an) body 
left to kill.” 

In order to understand tliis passion on the part of Clovis for 
killing all lus relatives, wc must remember that the FnuiU 
were free to raise on their sliields any prince they chovc to 
power, on condition that the man they clcctctl was a mcmlxr 
of the royal family, whom they believed was descended frtan 
the gods. TIius, according to Gregory of Tours, CIov is iinnginnl 
tliat if he killed all the males in his family there wouid !«■ 


nobody left to contest his croun. 

“ Every day,” vvTites our episcopal chronicler, “ God nude 
the enemies of Clovis fall in tin's manner, because tin 
walked with a pure heart before the Uni and did tiut which 


was agreeable unto God.” ^ , 

Tlie Burgundians occupied tlic basiiu of the S&Cis\c mul • 
llhonc together with Savoy, hut did not go down to tU 
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Mediterranean. Avignon was in their hands, but Arles belonged 
to the Visigoths. On the throne of Vienne (Burgundy) there 
reigned Gondebaud, the uncle of Clotilda, an interesting figure, 
a man of letters, speaking Latin and Greek, talcing an interest 
in theology, a wise legislator, carrying on the government by 
' means of Gallo-Roman ministers and in such a way as to be 
acceptable to their, own people. He was a member of the 
Arian faith, but far from persecuting the Catholics he took 
counsel with their ministers, and had placed his trust in- Saint 
Avitus, Bishop of Vienne. 

Clovis declared war against the Burgundians in the year 500. 
The Catholic population were favourable towards him as well 
as a certain party among the Burgundians themselves. Gode- 
gisel, Gondebaud’s own brother, to whom the Burgundian 
monarch had confided the administration of part of his kingdom, 
with Geneva as its capital, betrayed him to the Franks. A 
battle took place in the neighbom’hood of Dijon. 

Gregory of Tours gives a charming description of the town, 
of Dijon in the sixth century. It was still nothing more than 
a “ castle with very strong walls,” “ built in the middle of a 
fairly smiling plain,” says Gregory, “ the land of which is 
so fertile that if the fields are ploughed only once before being 
sown, they nevertheless produce very rich harvests. The castle 
is bounded on the south by the River Ouche, which abounds 
in fish. On the north is another little river, the Suzoii, which 
flows into the castle through one of the gates and out through 
another, surrounding the ramparts with its calm waters, but 
before entering the castle it works the mills with astonishing 
rapidity. Dijon has four gates facing the four points of the 
compass, and the ramparts are strengthened by thirty-three 
- towers. The wall to a height of twenty feet is built of quarried 
stone, and its total elevation is thirty feet high by fifteen wide. 
On the west is a line of fertile hills covered with vines which 
provide the inhabitants with such a .fine Falernian ” — it is 
clear that the good Bishop is a connoisseur — “ a wine so good 
that they despise that which comes from Chalons.” 

It was in this “ fairly smiling ” plain that Clovis gave battle 
to Gondebaud. The struggle continued throughout the day, 
foot by foot, but towards evening Gondebaud saw the victory 
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tissue of knavish crimes, could have brought the smallest 
modicum of sincerity into the business. TJie identity of the 
three Persons of the Trinity was for him a political and militaxy’ 
affair. iMoreover, had he any idea of nhat this theological 
discussion meant ? Henry IV thought Paris well worth a Moss ; 
Clovis thought Gaul well worth his assent to the identity of 
the Father and the Son, and no neophyte ever alTimicd his 
new faitli ■with greater ardour. 

After a series of murders of great number and variety ha<l 
made Clovis the only Frankish prince in Belgium and Holland, 
as far as the country of the Frisians and the Saxons in the 
north, the Thuringians in the cast and the Alemonni in the 
south, after the murder of Chararic and his son, of Ragnochar, 
King of Cambrai, and Ins two brothers, and several other 
personages, after he had made liimself master of the kingdom 
of Syagrius and of the territory of the Alcmanni who had lied 
to Italy, the young Frankish chief thought he might extend 
his enterprises even furtlicr. Having c.xtcrmiimtcd many 
more kings,” wTites Gregory of Tours, ” and even his nciucst 
kinsmen, Clovis extended his power over the whole of Gaul, 
Thus he was able to say : * Woe is me, for I am left like a 
traveller among strangers and have neither kith nor kin to 
help me in adversity 1 ’ ” ” lie said this out of guile,” says 
Gregory, ” in order to find out whether there was nnybwly 
left to kill.” 

In order to understand tliis passion on the part of Clovis fi»r 
killing all lus relatives, wc must remember tliat the Fmnk« 
were free to raise on their shields any prince they cliose to 
power, on condition that the man tlicy elected was a mciulwr 
of the royal family, whom they believed was dc>ccn<lc<l fmm 
the gods. Tlius, according to Grcgor>' of Tours, Clovis imaguu'il 
that if he killed all the males in his family there would 
nobody left to contest his crown. 

” Every day,” writes our episcopal chronicler, ” Cod made 
the enemies of Clovis fiUI in this manner, because the King 
walked with a pure hc.art before the I^^rd ai;d did that wInVh 
was agreeable unto God.” ^ 

The liurgumlians occupied Uic basins of the Safiae arul tl*** 
Hhonc together with Savoy, but did not gu down to the 
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Mediterranean. Avignon was in their hands, but Arles belonged 
to the Visigoths. On the throne of Vienne (Burgundy) there 
reigned Gondebaud, the uncle of Clotilda, an interesting figure, 
a man of letters, speaking Latin and Greek, taking an interest 
in theology, a wise legislator, carrying on the government by 
' means of Gallo-Roman ministers and in such a way as to be 
acceptable to their own people. He was a member of -the 
Arian faith, but far from persecuting the CathoKcs he took 
counsel with their ministers, and had placed his trust in- Saint 
Avitus, Bishop of Vienne. 

Clovis declared war against the Burgundians in the year 500. 
The Catholic population were favourable towards him as well 
as a certain party among the Burgundians themselves. Gode- 
gisel, Gondebaud’s own brother, to whom the Burgundian 
monarch had confided the administration of part of his kingdom, 
Avith Geneva as its capital, betrayed him to the Franks. A 
battle took place in the neighboimhood of Dijon. 

Gregory of Tours gives a charming description of the town, 
of Dijon in the sixth centmy. It was still nothing more than 
a “ castle with very strong walls,” “ built in the middle of a 
fairly smiling plain,” says Gregory, “ the land of which is 
so fertile that if the fields are ploughed only once before being 
so^vn, they nevertheless produce very rich harvests. The castle 
is bounded on the south by the River Ouche, which abounds 
in fish. On the north is another little river, the Suzon, which 
flows into the castle through one of the gates and out through 
another, surrounding the ramparts with its calm waters, but 
before entering the castle it works the mills with astonishing 
rapidity. Dijon has four gates facing the four points of the 
compass, and the ramparts are strengthened by thirty-three 
- towers. The wall to a height of twenty feet is built of quarried 
stone, and its total elevation is thirty feet high by fifteen wide. 
On the west is a line of fertile hills covered with vines which 
provide the inhabitants with such a fine Falernian ” — ^it is 
clear that the good Bishop is a connoisseur — “ a wine so good 
that they despise that which comes from Chalons.” 

It was in this “ fairly smiling ” plain that Clovis gave battle 
to Gondebaud. The struggle continued throughout the day, 
foot by foot, but towards evening Gondebaud saw the victory 
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tants. The Anans are the Protestants of the fourth and fiftli 
centuries, and, for the reason we hare just adduced, they acre 
destined, like the Protestants of the Reformation, to become 
divided up into a certain number of sects. At ali evenU tlic 
Arian wiio had a controversy intJi Gregory of Touns \ras right 
%\hen he told him that it ill became lum to despise an)ouc 
because in all good faith he held such and sucli a hehef, aboie 
all when this hehef uas, hhc Anawsm, closely aloa to Catlioli- 
cism, and full of beauty, idealism and devotion. 

Theodoric the Great, aware of the intentions of tlie Frankish 
king, and of the alliances he had formed for tlic realisation of 
the infamous blow he uas preparing, made up lus mind to 
intervene. It is a poignant episode. In the darkness of the 
reign of Clovis it forms a ray of light shed by contemporaej* 
documents; in that rough and simstcr fiftli century it sur* 
rounds with a halo of glory a barbarian prince trying to phy 
a part which m the twentieth century uc should like to stc 
filled by the League of Nations. 

“Beware of those who derne satisfaction from a conflict ni 
wluch they take no share, and pray God that sucli an iniquity 
shall not influence jour decision. I beg >ou to bchuc,” unUs 
Theodonc to Clovis, “ that he who woidd precipitate another 
into ways of violence does not give lum good counsel,” 

These letters arc admirable. The following is an abbreviated 


translation. 

First of all Theodonc wrote to Clovis as follows . 

“ Heaven has ordamed tliat Jving> should be brought uito 
touch with each other by the tics of kinship ” — TJicodonc wa.< 
the brotlier'indaw of Clovis and the fathcr-iadaw of Alant— 
“so that their tranquil souls may give Hit ptoplu ihc piue 
they desire. Tins is a saertd thing and should lie iip>tt b> no 
act of violence. In what pledges can wc luve f.utli if 
icpudiate sentiment? Wherefore wc arc the more surprnol 
that for trivial reasons you arc pn.]nrmg to engage m 
direst conflict with ICmg Alanc, so that those who fuur >oa are 
filled with joy by your disagreement. In the llov^r o )*' 
strength > ou arc both of y ou rulco. of u gre A |aop!<-o Vt ^ 

what a tcmblc upheatal «.U you ^ 

allow the Wo factious {Mma aaU Cuthohc>) to cnti: • 
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clash of arms undistui’bed. May your valour not uiicxx^cctedly 
become a cause of calamity for your country ! — ^for the kings 
a petty quarrel but for the people a terrible misfortune. Freely 
and affectionately ’will I say what I think. Such is the 
impetuosity of man’s temper that it drives you to flourish your 
weapons at the fii’st word. But that wliich we wish to obtain 
let us, on the contrary, await as the award of arbitration. Let 
the conflict die dowi, cast away your arms. I am an old man, 
and I speak to you as a father and a friend. And remember 
this much, that he who rejects our advice will have us and our 
allies against him. We are sending you two ambassadors, and 
also to King Alaric. May no malicious hand place snares 
between you ! Keep the peace and silence your differences 
through the voice of friends who will act as intermediaries. 
To these friends we are also addressing ourselves, so tliat the 
peoples, after having enjoyed a long peace, may not be over- 
come by a sudden disaster. Lend an ear to the counsels of 
one whom you have always seen smile upon any good fortune 
that has befallen you. He who tries to precipitate his neighbour 
into \doIent conflicts is certainly no trusty counsellor.” 

After this Theodoric addressed hhnself to the King of the 
Visigoths in no less emphatic terms : 

“ Although you have a multitude of kinsmen to stre.agik'm 
your courage, although you have not forgotten that the yu'yj):', 
of Attila gave vray beneath the hand of the Visigoths, 
that the bravest of peoples, hke your own, gro', 
long 3'ears of peace; vrherefore take care not to exC/O-e 
hazard of war those v/ho for so long have lost the 
arms. Do not abandon 3'ourself to bii.od rage. Ho-/ 

%visdoni is there in moderation, the guardian ang-el of rhe/.'. 

It is desirable to rush to arms onl}^ ’ivhen jo/hioo o>/wo 
even the smallest crevice in v/hich to lurk on tho no 000 - ' 

Wait until our ambassadors hao'e reached 
Franks, so that common friend:; rna;.’’ set he 
arbitration. Does the murder of a kin'nnan o'" 
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fct breaks the peace. Do not allow yoarself to be tnflucnccj 
by those who take malicious joy m conflicts arising betnceii tlicir 
neighbours. May Heaven keep you from such iniquitv. .Iny 
evil that may befall you finds in us an adversary as wcU os 
those who ^vlsIl you harm.” 

Theodonc liad been, informed of the offensive alhance ivhich 
nas being made beffteen Clovis and Gondebaud, Ifnig of the 
Burgundians. He wrote m emphatic terms to the latter ; 

“It ivouid be a great wrong to plan isithout naming an 
immediate conflict between two kings who arc dear to me. I 
could not suffer it that princes, who arc bound to me by family 
ties, should flght against one another. You all of you Iia\ e in 
your hands the pledges of my good will. ... It is my part, 
wth woids of reason, to curb tlic passions of two young kings. 
In the effervescence of their jouth they owe respect to age. 
I am obliged to speak roughly for fear lest my neighbours go 
to extremes With tins object X am sending my legates to my 
son [ion-m-Iaw] Aianc so that he may see — before I niarcli out 
against the Iving of the Franks with my allies — whether llic 
quarrel cannot be reasonably settled through fncndly mediation, 
No man can doubt that tlie outbreak of war would cause me 
the greatest displeasure. The bearers of tlicsc letters will nuke 
other communications to you by word of mouth. I trust lliat 
your prudence will order all for the best, as usual, with the 
help of God.” 

These missives were completed by a last letter adJrcv>ai bv 
Theodonc, as a sort of circular, to the Ifings of tlic Thurmgi in\, 
the Warmans and the Hcruhans The Thunugiuus wtn. uc>gh* 
hours of the Franks between the Flbc mid Uie Saalc; the 
Wamiaiis were a Germanic people of the north, between the 
Elbe and the Oder as far as the Baltic; the Hcrulumi were 
Gcnnamc tnbes some of whom wtre csUblislicd m Ib‘h. 
Sidomus speaks of them as follows; “The IlcruJiuns. wJumr 
cheeks are daubed with blue and whose complexions ^ 
same colour us the sea the most distant shore* of vvlueh Ihcv 


"'Sodoric sail quite dearly llirougli the amliit.iin of ao'i‘ . 
” Vrrogance, w Inch is hated of God, should be iMiuicd h> 
accord; He iilio Mould bring trouble upon a nalio.. bj » 
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premeditated crime "will not spare others. The greatest of 
crimes is the contempt of right and truth. The man who has 
overcome one great adversary in hateful combat will think he 
should overcome all. [The war against Alaric and his family 
are clearly foreseen.] Wherefore I beseech you, who ai'e con- 
scious of your own valom* and are doubtless irritated by hateful 
presumption, to send your ambassadors together with mine to 
my brother Gondebaud [King of the Burgundians] and to Clovis, 
Bang of the Franks, in order that they may abstain from 
attacldng the Visigoths out of respect for justice, and set forth 
to discover the right of nations, or else let liim who despises 
our offer of arbitration await our combined attack. I will say 
what I think without circumlocution. He who would act in 
violation of all equity is preparing to destroy the Idngdoms of 
all of us. Remember the friendsliip shown you by the aged 
Euric [King of the Visigoths, and father of Alaric], the help 
he gave you, the number of wars -with which yom* neighbours 
threatened you that he warded off. Show your gi'atitude to 
his son. If a Idngdom like his falls, you will be attacked in 
your tm’n. I charge two ambassadors with verbal messages so 
that, with the help of God, wc may act in common accord. 
Do not hesitate to spread your valour beyond your frontiers, 
for fear lest you may soon have to fight on your own ground.” 

In writing this last letter, Theodoric had only the faintest 
hope that peace would be maintained. 

The treasures of Alaric shone with too seductive a brilliance. 
Clovis knew that the Burgundians would take the Visigoths on 
the flank, whilst he himself would make a frontal attack; he 
knew that the menace of the Byzantine fleet would prevent 
Theodoric from taking action, and he knew that in Aquitania 
he would be supported by a considerable section of the people 
headed by their Bishops. And, indeed, several of the latter 
had to be expelled by Alaric, who convicted them of being in 
touch with the Frankish King. 

Clovis left Paris, where he had taken up residence, and 
marched on Poitiers (507). Alaric had made a desperate appeal 
to aU his subjects. As Theodoric had reminded them, the 
Visigoths had lived in peace for a long time, and they naturally 
found themselves at a disadvantage with the Frankish warriors. 
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They were attacked m the rear by the Burgundians. The 
Cathohcs -were making terms mth the msadcr. for on crossing 
the Loire Qovis published a declaration reassuring members of 
the Catholic clergy, the atteiidoiits in tlie diurchcs, mdoirs 
and orphans and all uho oued allegiance to the Gallo-Roman 
clergy. 

The decisive battle uas fought at VouilJtS in the deep \alie} 
of the Auxance Alarm was beaten and fell m tlie liglit, it is 
said at the hand of Clous himself, who seized lus treasures 
and lus lands, as he liad seized the Roman cof/cw after his 
victory over Syagtius Once again massacres tooL place, 'ihc 
slaughter was terrible and recalled the butcJicrics of Caspar 

Countless numbers of Visigoths, reduced to slaicr), ntre 
taken out of the country m chums. Even the “ peace '* pro- 
mised to members of the Church was not respected Numberi 
of nuns nere reduced to slavery. 

Auvergne alone sttU held out The admirable people of tbcic 
parts, who had fought against Ciesar wiUi the energy ne have 
already described, opposed the Frankish hordes nilh equal 
loyalty of heart. To bnng them to submission a spew'll tarn- 
paign, under the leadership of Thierry, or TJicodonc, tJie eldest 
son of Clovis, v\as necessary. 

It is jnamtamed tliat in 508 no Arians survived in Aquit ima; 
they had been completely aimiluJatcd. 

The power of Clovis extended thenceforward to the l*>rcnccs. 

On Iu& nay home the leader of the troops stopped at Tours to 
make handsome offerings in tlie basilica of Saint Marlin Tlic 
treasures of lUanc provided lum with the means. In this 
connection an anecdote is told, Uxc first repaxtte allnbuUd in 
the annals of France to a head of the Slate On rcaclung Ihc 
tomb of St Martm to return thanks for lus v ictor>, the rraukidi 
warrior, as was customary, gave lus horse os a gift to Uic churvh, 
though reserving to lumscif Uic ngUt of bu>uig it bas.k a,»uu 
He offered a hundred gold pieces for it. but the amnul « wJ 
and refused to come out of the stable, 11c was obn„c > 


double the sum • ^ t, , i 

“Assuredly,” said Cions, “Souit Martin w a 
help, but he drives a imghl> lutd b^m.” 

These were high uchicvcmcuU which were folioucd h> a uu 
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glorious sequence of events for the conqueror. In return for 
their able help the Burgundians were to have been given 
Provence. The Greeks, who were allies^ of Clovis, had just 
disembarked in Apulia from a fleet of two hundred vessels, and 
were spreading fire and slaughter everywhere. Theodoric 
divided his forces, and sent one half against the Greeks and 
the other to Provence. Arles was being besieged by the' armies 
of both the Franks and the Burgundians. The inhabitants 
were holding out, and the Franks and Burgundians redoubled 
their efforts. The towers and the walls of the ramparts were 
crumbling away; still the people of Arles held out, when the 
generals of Theodoric arrived upon the scene. One was called 
Tulum and the other Ibbas. Saint Csesarius, Bishop of Arles, 
had won a great reputation in the besieged town on account of 
his charity towards the infidels, doubtless the Arian Bur- 
gundians, whom the Arlesians had taken prisoner on their 
sorties, and whom they had herded together in their basilica. 
It must be remembered that Clovis, who had made war on the 
Visigoths because it really distressed him too much to see this 
fair kingdom • in the hands of Arians and heretics, did not 
hesitate, in order to secure the success of his enterprise, to enter 
into alliance with the Burgundians, who were no less Arians 
and heretics. Saint Caesarius visited the prisoners and gave 
them food and clothes, and ransomed as many as he could 
according to his means — a beautiful and inspiring example of 
which the Catholic clergy in Gaul provided many an instance. 

Theodoric’s generals fell upon the Franks and Burgundians 
who were besieging Arles, like cats fall upon a group of sparrows. 
Arles was relieved. 

Theodoric hastened to write the victorious Arlesians the 
following charming letter (winter of 508-509) : 

“ Although the most urgent duty is to come to the help of the 
inhabitants and to show proof of interest more particularly 
towards men, we think we ought to divide our gifts between the 
citizens and the ramparts which should be put back into repair. 
IMay the prosperity of the town, combined with that of its 
citizens, be recovered through the good order of your buildings. 
We are sending you funds for the repair of the walls of Arles 
and her ancient towers, and we are preparing victuals which 
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uill lighten your expenses They mil arrive as soon as the 
weather becomes propitious for navigation Courage! Ifate 
faith in our promises and confidence in the good ii ill of God for 
our woris are as well stocked mth benetolence as the shops 
are wtn food ” ^ 


Thus Theodoric sa\ed for the Visigoths the distncU of 
I^arbonne, Carcassonne, Beziers and Nunes, nhich became 
Septimania He hept Provence, including Orange, Angnon, 
Arles and Marseilles, thus secimng the communication of ins 
oivn country with Spam In the organisation of Jus conquests 
he displayed all the mtelligence that history has associated uitJi 
lus name In their manner of life the inhabitants found that 
nothing v.as changed except the name of their king Iheir 
ancient pnvileges irere preserved An ^Irian prince, TJicodonc 
neverth^ess had restored to t)ie Cnthohc church of Natbonne 
all that she had lost He took a pride in alleviating suffemig, 
and forestalling the washes of his subjects even before the} wire 
expressed 

“ Under a benevolent prince,” he vvTites, “ there should be no 
need to clamour for remedies long dclajcd, goodness sliould 
not wait to be asked Vows slunc wath a sweeter brilliance 
when they are made after tlie pniycr has been fulfilled ” And 
again 

” Justice IS only perfect when it discov ers the oppressed before 
being drawn towards them by the hands of suppliants ” 

But to return to Clovns, from whom wc have wandered far 
On all these events, on the defeat of the Tranks before Vrh'i, 
Gregory of Tours preserves a pious silence His hero did not 
shine here m a brilliant light 

As a reward for having conquered the Visigoths, and having 
thus ruined the policy of Thcodone m Gaul, \nastasiu.-;, tl c 
Emperor of the East, honoured Clovis with the title of patncivn 
thus making him tlic lieutenant of the mipenal crown bc>oii 1 tb? 
Alps, a title of honour to which he soon oildcd tint of cumul. t) e 
greatest privilege wluch could be coiifirrcd nt that lime bv tic 
heir of Cicsar and Augustus The maiiguni urcmo«> w-v* 
earned out at Tours, ou the 1 st of Juuuirj , SOD, w ith the fcrvMnt 
solemnity. The clergy enhanced the Ik iut> of the pnxtcJ; 
with their most gorgeous ceremonies tbd m the cviuuur 
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The way m wtich the founder of the • j, 

Gaul consolidated his “conaupsts” , “'’■'“ciy in 

consequences. It has been a matter ■™Portant 

his Ifranks should have left the Gallo Clovis and 

their lands. But this “Jit el, 
greater part of his sueeessos to »'= 

quered” districts themselves who "f «ie “con- 

towards him. After the victory, the Fmutircht f ' 
the domains of the Homan OYe^iry 

uLledT ™oJ tSl J 

needed for rewardmg his companions in arms, especially ns they 
were fine fellows who were muclt better adapted for pillamie 
villas and estates than admimstcring them * P"“Kn>g 

If he had despoiled them Clovis would kave set ng.ainst him 
the terntoriM aristocracy, who would have turned hhn and all 
his band out of the coimtry. So naturally the Gallo-Komnns 
were not dispossessed of their property. The Franks did not 
act from generosity j respect for landed property was n necessity 
jn tiieir case. •' 


Benjamin Gu^rard also points out that Clovis and his sue 
cessors never reigned over the territories of Gaul, nor even 
over the people who inhabited tliem, but only over the armed 
bands that scoured the country and gave thenisehcs over to 
plunder without distinguishing between friend and foe. NVitlier 
Clovis nor his successors ever carried on imy sort of ndminiv- 
trative system. 


The King of the Franks died m his» bed, still young, in hit 
forty-fifth year, after a hfe well filled ^v^th niurtlcr. lie killcil 
•\vith his own hands, or had killed through his intrigues, at le.ist 
ten kings or sons of kings — Syngrius. put to death in IiLi dungeon ; 
Alaric and the King of the Alcmaimi— tlie t\so latter at 
killed in the din of battle; then there \stre Sigcliert, King of 
Cologne, and his son Clodcric, Charanc, King of the Morinf, aril 
his son, the King of Cumbrai, Itignacliar, and hi< bn>U cr 
Ridm, the ICing of Lc Mans and hii brollicr, all nuinlcrcd by 
Clovis or by his orders, tlic father sometimes being killed by th** 
son. 

And the sinister line of kings of niuch he was the foarufer »»ill 
display before our eyes a group of criminals bc%id« wbrna li** 
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creations of Shakespeare will appear as models of moral worth 
and virtue. 

Benjamin Guerard, the liistorian who Imows this period best, 
writes in his immortal ProUgomenes : “ Under the first race, 
there was consistent progress only towards barbarism.” Such 
too was the opinion of Guizot and of Fustel de Coulangcs, and 
we may perhaps be allowed to subscribe to the verdict of the 
three greatest liistorians of the nineteenth century. 

Clovis had four sons — ^Thierry, or Theodoric, the offspring of his 
first marriage, and Clodomir, Childebert and Clotar, born from 
Sons and union with Clotilda. He also left a daughter 

Grandsons named Clotilda after her mother, who married 
of Clovis. Amalaric, the son of Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 

the alliance proving most unhappy owing to their religious 
differences. Clotilda, the daughter of Saint Clotilda, was an 
ardent Catholic, whilst Amalaric, whose father had been killed 
by his wife’s father, and he himself dispossessed of his lands 
because he was an Arian, had on that account remained all the 
more deeply attached to his beliefs. 

The four sons divided the Idngdom between them. The 
eldest, Thierry, or Theodoric, received the eastern portion with 
Rheims as its capital ; it included the towns of Cologne, Treves, 
Strasbourg, Metz, Toul and Verdun. He had, moreover, part of 
Aquitaine, including Auvergne, Velay, Quercy and the Limousin. 

Clodomir had included in his share the districts of Orleans and 
Chartres, Anjou, La Touraine, Le Berry and Poitou. 

Childebert, the third son, had the north-western portion, 
with Paris as capital. Amiens, Rouen, Beauvais, Coutances 
and Le Mans were included in Iris lot. Lastly, the fourth son, 
Clotar, received the Soissons district, together with Laon, Noyon, 
Cambrai, Tournai and, towards the north, the whole country as 
far as the Meuse. 

Theodoric, or Thierry, the eldest, was twenty-five at the time 
of his father’s death. The four brothers were associated to- 
gether in the government, or rather the exploitation, of their 
States. They placed their capitals on the extreme edge of their 
territories so as to keep in communication with each other — 
Rheims, Orleans, Paris and Soissons. 

Like their father, Theodoric, Clodomir, Childebert and 
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on bis knees, Childehert mterveninj on his behalf, Ciotar 
thrastog ins brother bank and killing the younger as he had 
done the elder. The last of the sons of Clodomir— CbdoaU 
abbre^ated mto “ Cloud -—was ludden in a small place in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Ho devoted himself to the v-orsliip of 
God, and future generations made him a saint and gave his 
name to the village ivluch had provided him nitli shellcr— 
“ Saint Cloud.” Clotar, infuriated that one of his rictiras 
should have eseaped iiim, at least gave Iiimsclf the pleasure of 
massacring all the staff whiclt Itad been attached to the young 
prince. 


Cliildebert, Iflng of Paris, who had tried to save his nephew 
from death, was the most civilised of the tiirce brothers, and 
preferred peace and tranquillity to the bloody game of w.ar. 
If we may believe Gregory, he loved letters and justice. “ He 
was the first of our kings,” writes the Bishop of Tours, “ who 
knew Latin, whilst his father and grandfather (Clovis and 
Childerio) oniy spoke ' Sicambrian.’ ” By Latin must be under- 
stood the popular “ Roman ” language in process of developing 
into riench. 

As for Clotar, the last of the sons of Clovis mid Clotilda, ho 
was the monster of the family, of that family so fertile in the 
production of monsters. We have just seen tlic virtuosity mth 
which he set to work to kill children. Ilis son CJinumius 
rebelled against him, and tiicn took refuge with Chouoher, a 
Breton Kang. Clotar followed him, killed Chonober and shut 
up his son Cliramnus together with Ids wife and children in a 
cottage to which he set fire. He refused to leave the phacc until 
the flames had consumed the building and all it coatiuned. 

“ Cliramnus," be said, with the deepest emotion, " is of all niy 
children the one I loved best," mid he coiiijiarcd Iiimsclf to 
ICiiig David cliastising Ids son Abs.aIom for rebellion. 

Clotar was married sK times. lie Iiad several Icgdinute 
wives at the same time as well as various addition.-d conJu,’.d 
helpers. Sloiitesquicu is of opinion th.U llicsc matriagci 
less a proof of incontinence tluin “ an atlrilmlc of dignity- 
its Clotar (uclciidcd his sway over tlic whole of Caul, siid m-t 
Empire far wider than tliat of Clovis himself, his dignity s try 


great. 
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On the death of his brother Clodomir, Clotar, as we have 
already seen, mindered his children, and married his widow. 
On the death of his nephew Theodebald, Clotar married his 
widow in the same way — ^\^alrada, daughter of the King of the 
Lombards. He felt himself bound to marry all the widows in his 
family. He was very fond of Ingonda, whom he had also 
married. She sent for her sister Aregonda to Court, aiul begged 
Clotar to find a husband for her. Clotar inspected Aregonda 
and found her charming; “I have seen your sister,” he told 
his wife, “ and I have given her for husband the greatest noble 
in my Court.” 

Thus Clotar had the two sisters as wives each in turn. 

He lived on his estates, on the great farms, going from one 
to the other, from Braine to Attigny, from Attigny to Compii^gne, 
and from Compii^gne to Verberie, lie and liis suite consuming the 
produce and the revenues, hunting and fishing with his retainers 
and from time to time choosing out some pretty girl from the 
homes of his dependants, the administrators, cultivators, serfs 
and slaves on his domains. 

On the huge farms which somewhat resembled the great 
agricultural establishments of modern France, the I\Icrovingian 
kings were far happier than in the more elegant Gallo-Roman 
villas. These farms were large rustic dwellings of a non- 
military nature. They were entered by means of porticoes, 
either in the antique style or in carved wood. About the 
cliief building occupied by the sovereign were the houses of 
the heads of companies who had attached themselves to him 
together with their men by bonds of fealty. Then came a 
whole scattered village in which lived, not only the labourers 
on the estate and their families, but also the artisans required 
■ by the royal Court and its retinUe — ^^vheelw^ights, carpenters, 
curriers, ironmongers, weavers, armourers, as well as gold- 
smiths. There were also women’s worla’ooms for dying cloth, 
and sewing and embroidering. 

In large covered enclosures the synods of the Bishops were 
convoked, or other assemblies whieh used to be terminated by 
banquets worthy of Pantagruel, at wliich whole boars, roasted 
on iron spits, were plaeed on the tables. 

When the produce of one of these large farms, which had been 
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Behsanus had indicted a defeat upon them. Thc> ad\aucci 
m aU confidence, with demonstrations of fnendslup, to meet tlu 
Franks, their allies, -whom they -were impatiently a^>altum 
But the latter set to work incontmently to kill them as tJjcy Jia< 
already killed the Ostrogoths, The Romans in their turn UliJ 
in terror, leaving to the Franks their camp full of provisions. 

Behsarms wrote to the King of the Franks 

“ I do not believe, Theodebert, that it befits a decent man, 
though he be a prince and cluef of so great a number of soldiers, 
to make use of lymg and deceit, Jloreover, it is a villainy, of 
the vilest and most abject m tlie world, to break an oath given 
in vmtmg and to disregard agreements entered into. After 
having promised to undertake this war against the Goths, >ou 
come and attack us. . . .** 

Theodebert beat a retreat before Bchsarius, just as Clovis 
had done before Theodonc; but it was only to return to the 
charge, and to profit by tiie constant struggle, complicated 
by religious dissensions, of Catholics against iViians, and Uoiuans 
against Ostrogoths. Numbers of Franks and Aicm.vnm swept 
down upon Italy m ius tram. When he returned to Caul 
Theodebert left them under tlic command of a lieutenant named 


Busliu or Bultm, who sent to him from Italy quantities of 
treasure which lie won by pillage. Thanks to these fresh 
resources, Theodebert raised a considerable army wliitli lie 
reenuted with Lombards and Gcpidte m addition to Franks and 
Alcmaiuii. His object was to inarcli through lliracc agunst 
Constantinople, and to place the imperial crown ujion hi> own 
brow. Thus the Roman Empire would have been revived in 
the sixth century with a grandeur that Clurhm iguc luinvclf did 
not succeed in endowing it with. But a prtniiturc dcatli pnt 
an end to these fair schemes. 

Theodebert died at the age of forl> -three througli .ui laxahat 


111 the hunting field (5 17). , 

The Franks whom he had let foo>c m Ital> were ctmdmuy 
receiving fresh recruits, who were onlj loo pk i>td to c'j* ic 
pillage those fertile districU. Thej continued tu fight, piunKr 
and shed blood in tlieir custoiiuir>' fiisluon until the ) car 35^ 
when, m the ncighbourliood of Casilmum, on the m 

Compama, they were surrounded and mosjacred lu o.*c 
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most terrible battles of history by the Romans under the com- 
mand of the Persian General Narses. 

Theodebert, writes Gregory of Tours, proved himself great 
and full of goodness. He governed with equity, showed respect 
for the Bishops and enriched the churches. He spread his 
benefits with a generous hand, and lived in the odour of 
gentleness and piety. 

Theodebert had been veiy much in love ^vith a young widow 
named Deuthcria. She was, says Gregory of Tours, a lady of 
rare merit and great prudence. A signal instance of this 
prudence is shown in the following talc, also recorded by Gregory 
of Tours. Deutheria had a daughter wlio was fairly tall and 
exceedingly pretty. For fear lest she should pletise the ICing, 
her mother had her.put in a chariot harnessed to tw'o "wild bulls 
and hmded from the top of a bridge into the Meuse. 

Theodebert’s heir was Theodcbalt — or rather Thibault, as 
the old French historians call him — a young man feeble in mind 
and body. He became King in 538 at the age of fourteen, and 
died in 555. 

Left sole master of Gaul, except Septimania, Clotar, the last 
son of Clovis, governed it in his own way, as a mediocre monarch, 
heavy-handed and devoid of any aim or political idea. In that 
great Empire he looked for nothing but the satisfaction of his 
primitive and brutal vanity, the possession of resplendent 
treasures and the satisfaction of gross appetites. In 556- he 
headed an expedition against the Saxons and suffered a severe 
defeat. 

On his death at Compiegne in 561, he left four sons, Caribert, 
Gontram, Sigebert and Chilperic. Once more a division of 
property took place, first in 561, and again in 567, one of the 
brothers, Caribert, having died without issue. 

The figure of Caribert remains a mystery, Fortunatus having- 
nothing but good to say of him and Gregory of Tours nothing 
but evil. Caribert prided himself on his literary tastes and on 
being able to speak Latin correctly. 

To describe these partitions, with their divisions and sub- 
divisions, in detail, would be wearisome ; one point only in the 
partition of 567 is interesting, and that is the importance already 
acquired by the town of Paris, wliich was so large that the tliree 
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brothers decided to leave it undivided, none of tlicm havii 
the right to enter it nithout the consent of the others. 

The partition ^vas, moreover, extremely complicated, tl 
principal to^^Tis in the same region bemg frequently divide 
between the tliree brothers. Rouglily speaking, Sigebcj 
received north eastern Prance, -Hjuch was soon afterwards callc 
Austrasia, the l^ingdom of the East — the word from wJnch tl: 
“Austria” of to-day is demed— together wath Auvergne an 
the districts of Velay, Vivarais, and ^Ubi; ChiJpcnc receive 
north-western France, Neustna, which meant “the newes 
ICingdom,” Ncuestcr reich, tlie Franks liavmg established tlicm 
sel\es in it later than m Austrasia, together with Uie district 
of Limousin, Quercy, Bordeaux, Audi, Bigorre and Commingcs 
finally Gontram had Champagne, Burgundy, and the district 
of Berry, Lyons, Dauphiny and Savoy and, m addition, Samtongc 
Angoumois and P^ngord. These divisions arc only giver 
rouglily, eacli of the tlircc princes having insisted on receiving 
slices of land in lus brothers’ domains. 

The chief reason for this division was that the northern 
regions endowed the ownerwith power, on occount of the lcudc< 
and dependants, and the southern regions provnded red and 
white wine, wluch had assumed a vast importance in the c>r» 
of the Franks and other barbarians, who had become invatiiblc 
tipplers ever since the divine jiucc of the grape had made than 
despise the fermented barley on wluch their ancestors lud 
become drunk. 

jVfter the death of Canbert, Clotar’s eldest surviving son 
Gontram, who had received Burgundy as lus portion. IIw 

a singular incntalitj, a mixture of swictncsi an<l 
Clulpenc. \iolcncc, furious outbursts of rage disordering on 
otherwise almost ecclesiastical tenure. For the sake of j 
hunting horn he would liavc several of lus men torturetl. 
would kill one of lus Icudcs for having hunted a buffdu on h* 
lands He prided himself on being a lover of judicc ‘4* 1 
allowing himself to be guided by the wisdom of the ilidi 
A benefactor of tlic Church and of religious fuundatuH U 
imagined he could thus atone for his numbtrlc.* f 

the cliromchrs of the day, who all belonged to the tfiuah. 
great stress on this. “ He was fuH of goodness,” w) J trcac^if, 
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‘‘ and in an assembly of Bishops seemed to be one of them. 
Generous in almsgiving, and loved by his leudes, he reigned in 
wisdom and prosperity.” As he passed for a saint he had 
perforce to work miracles. Gregory of Tours tells how a good 
woman had her son dangerously ill of a fever. She secretly 
cut oh a piece of fringe from the ICing’s mantle and dipped it in 
a vessel full of water, and by this infusion her son was immedi- 
ately cured. Gregory adds, “ Ofttimes have I heard devils 
pronoimce his name in terror when they were agitated by 
■ fury.” 

Queen Austrelhlda, the wife of King Gontram, died in Sep- 
tember 581. Before she yielded up the ghost she asked her 
husband to have the two doctors, who had attended her but 
failed to cure her, put to death. And Gontram in pious 
acquiescence had their heads cut off. 

But the most interesting personality among the sons of 
Clotar was Chilperic, I^g of Neustria. Gregory of Tours 
regards him as a monster. Chilperic thought that the churches 
and the religious establishments were becoming far too rich 
owing to accumulations of gifts from the faithful who, by ovcr- 
whehning them vith the goods of this world, hoped to open the 
road to heaven for themselves. But Chilperic argued, “ Our 
Treasury is impoverished by this means and our power handed 
over to the Bishops.” So he annulled numerous wills made in 
favour of the Church and revoked the gifts his father had left 
it. It is also certain that Chilperic committed abominable 
crimes from the beginning of his reign to the end — crimes 
Avhich had become the regular stock in trade of the Frankisii 
princes. 


This barbarian had aspirations towards literature and reform ; 
he had artistic tastes and aimed at establishing the glory of his 
rule on other bases besides that of assassination. One of in's 
attempts at reform is of considerable interest. Several sounds 
m the Germanic languages could not be expressed by the letters 
ot.the Latm alphabet~the tk of modern English, the mittural 
erman cA, in such words as aiMh, ramhen, and lastly the <-jound 

i^tter a;, as in a;., 

sented 

Mon b/ 
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the letter he aho uantcd the o, t}je rrcnch o, to be 
^presented by co, reforms which were both good and jinctica) 
Those numerous German words, about ^\]uch modem scholars 
are always arguing, would thus hove been given a cormet Umn 
adapted to their pronunciation Clulpenc s reforms, moreover, 
only applied to Latin and t)ic Roman language, that is tUia}, 
to the popular idiom m process of becoming iSxiidi Vs the 
man of letters lie prided himself on being, the Frankish prince 
despised Teutomc dialects 

As a matter of fact the means to which Chilpenc had recourse 
OR behalf of lus reforms, energetic though they vrcrc, do not 
seem to have been altogether happy He gave orders not only 
that all teaching should tiienccfonvard follow the new mcthcKl, 
but that all the books then m exislence, written, as wc know, 
on parchment, should be erased with pumice stone and rewritten 
in the new way Finally, he decided tliat anybody who rLfmcd 
to follow his system of writing should have Ins c>cs put out— 
which was perhaps not the best way of teaching them to write 

After having reformed orthography, Chilpenc tried to put 
order into the Church Xhe interminable discussions between 
Arians and Catholics about the Trinity had ended m irritating 
him also He WTOtc a little theological treatise to prove ihd 
the Tnmty was God without distinction of persons, sa)mg that 
it was unseemly to say that God was comjioscd of three i'trjOHT, 
as though it were a question of human beings Xht ialhtr, 
according to Chilpenc, was the same as the Son, and the lloU 
Ghost the same as the I'atlicr and the Son, these thixc so callnl 
Persons merely representing the different activities of the 
divine Being, Fatlicr, Son and Holy Ghost, m lU divtr'(, 
manifestations for the welfare and salvation of men-— a %chci:nc 
which, for a barbarian pnnet, vvns nut badl> conctivt'd 

Chilpenc discussed the matter with the neighbouring Ihvbop^ 

— Salvius of Albi and Gregory of Tours, but when tlic> beam 
what he had to say thc> only flew into a fur> If the bid)* p 

of AlbJ. wrote Gregorj, hid onl> lud the inrvlmunl coal uung 
the edict in lus hands~for Clulpenc Ind forimi! Uni !u' th^s 
m roval cdicts-hc would liavc tom it Ki pieces fh 
prelates had recogmsed tlie hcrcs> of haKlhus, coiiJf nno 
the Sjnod of iUcxandna. 
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Gregory of Tours said to Chilperic, “ Let this matter be, 
pious King; we must follow the teacliing of Hilary and 
Eusebius.” Chilperic, who knew neither Hilary nor Eusebius, 
thought they were still alive. Inflamed with rage, he replied, 
“ I see clearly that, in this matter, Hilary and Eusebius are 
my enemies ! ” And no doubt he had a search made for them 
in order that he might have their eyes put out. 

Chilperic was a poet. He composed Latin verses, religious 
chants, and hymns modelled on those of the priest Sedulius, 
famous at that time. Aimoin, a monk of the tenth century, 
has preserved a fragment in honour of Saint Germain. The 
poet Fortunatus thought Cliilperic’s verses admirable; Gregory 
of Tours thought them execrable. The King did not observe 
the rules of prosodj’-, he mixed everything up together. At 
all events these tastes of the barbarian King make of him an 
interesting personality. 

Clhlperic also had artistic aspirations. Once when Gregory 
chanced to be with the King on his farm at Nogent-sur-iMarne, 
the latter showed him a great basin of chased gold encrusted 
with precious stones. “ I made that in order to elevate and 
polish the Franldsh nation,” he explained to the Bishop, “ and 
I shall make many others if I have time.” 

He loved old and rare ornaments, and surrounded himself 
with Jew dealers who unearthed them for him. On another 
occasion when Gregory was with him at the royal villa at 
Nogent, and presented himself before him in order to bid him 
farewell, he describes how he found him ^vith a young Jew 
named Priscus, with whom he was very friendly, and whom 
he employed to buy all kinds of precious things. 

And now we come to a scene of modern life and find Chilperic 
a feminist. He wanted to break the Sahe law and allow his 
wife to inherit some property and have the right of succeeding 
her husband on his death, thus showing himself to be far in 
advance of the ideas of his contemporaries in this respect. 
But we have no desire to return to the atmosphere of that 
terrible period. When the town of Limoges rebelled, Chilperic 
increased the number of wooden horses used for torture and 
had crowds of miserable wretches stretched on them, not sparing 
the clergy. 
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Like his father, ChJpenc iiad a large number of wnci 
perhaps even more than the latter. It would be impossible 
to enumerate them; they were so numerous that the chromdets 
became quite confused over them all. One of the first \\a% 
called Audovera. 

Audovera Imd in hep liousehold a >oun" giH of Frankiili 
descent called Fredegonda, of great beauty and courageous 
spint Chilpetic fell in love with her. The lOng had gone 
with his brother Sigebcrt, ICmg of Austrasia, on an expedition 
across the Hlnne, wlien Audovera gave birth to a daughter 
Fredegonda persuaded her mistress to act as the baby’s sponsor 
herself, and a Bishop, either ignorant of the canonical rcgula 
tvons or else acting as an accomphcc, celebrated the baptism 
Chilperic on his return discovered that his wife had acted as 
godmother to her own daughter. He sent the guilty Bnliop 
into exile and forced Audovera to take the veil like a nidow. 
The repudiated Queen went and shut hersdf up m a consmt 
m the Mans district where Fredegonda, fifteen >can» later, 
had her put to death. 

Sigebcrt, lOng of Austrosia, and brother of Clulpcnc, lud 
married a daughter of Atlianagdd, King of the Spamsli Visi- 
goths — the Princess uho was to play so great u part under 
the name of Brunchaut 

Clulpcnc, wishing to increase the glory of his crown b> an 
alliance of similar magnificence, suul Ativanagilil for the luud 
of another of his daugliters named Galswintlu, a sweet, fragile 
creature whom Augustm TJuerry tlc:>cnbci as follow^, : '* blic 
was a sweet and melancholy figure who moved across tlic 
of Merovingian barbarism like on apparition from another 
century” 

Athanagild gave his daughter a rich dowrv, mid CJidix'ne 
os a inamagc settlement assigned her live town', iii Aipiitaiuc*, 
and Gahwintha, tearful mid lemficd, nude htr way to tU 
awful kingdom of tJic Fr.inkb filled with u vague pre^cnlimrat 
of her destiny, blie only remained a few mouths v^jth 
husband the lung. In 5G7, the same >c.ir m winch die 
lus wife, Clulpcnc, at the instigation of Fredegondj. uJ Arr 
strangled m her bed. after which he iiumcd Frwitgu'uU 
One can imaguic the liouschold of these tvio treaturrs, * 
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King, barbarous, cruel, ■ suspicious and jealous ; the Queen 
wicked, vindictive, and full of hatred and low ambition. There 
were violent scenes, with cries and blows. Chilperic was 
suspicious of his wife, who gave him only too good cause. 
Fredegonda had three sons, one after the other — Samson, 
Ciodebert and Dagobert. They all three perished in an epidemic. 
Whereupon Fredegonda remembered that Chilperic still had a 
son by Audovera, named Clovis. 

The young Clovis was in love with a girl in Fredegonda’s 
suite. Fredegonda was possessed of the idea that the girl’s 
mother was a sorceress, who by her wiles had caused the death 
of the young Princes. The unfortunate girl was flogged until 
the blood ran down her back in the presence of Clovis, and 
the mother was put to torture and made to confess what was 
wanted of her. Clovis himself was sent in chains to Koisy-sur- 
Marne, where shortly afterwards he was found stabbed to 
death and at the same time Audovera, Chilperic’s first vrife, 
and the mother of Clovis, was strangled in the convent in Le 
Mans in which she had sought shelter. There remained one 
child of the marriage between Chilperic and Audovera — a 
daughter, the sister of Clovis. She was handed over to the 
soldiers and shut up in a convent in Poitiers. 

In 583 another son, called Theodoric, whom Fredegonda 
had by Clnlperic, also died. He too was supposed to have 
been the victim of sorcery, and several women in bis service 
and one or two women from Paris, who were reputed to he 
witches, were bmnt alive, drowned or quartered. 


Mummolus, the prefect of the palace, was looked upon 
vfith displeasure by Fi-edegonda, who declared that he had 
been the instigator of the crime. He was hanged from a rafter 
with his hands tied behind his back in order to v/rest a con- 
fession from him. But in vain. He was then bound to a 
wheel and flogged with straps for such a lonr/ time says 
Gregory, that the ^xecutioners y,-ere feed mt; "thorns’ were 
stuck under the nails of his hands and feet, but his life was 
spared After this he was dragged in a chariot to Bordeaux 
where he "was born, and died as soon as h*^ aixived ’ 

One daughter of Fredegonda and Chilperie sun-ived named 

a significant picture 


Ridegonda. Gregory of Tours has 
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of the relations between mother and daughter Tliei ncrc 
alnays quarrelling and hitting and tieking each other mUiout 
mercy One day, -nhen tlie mother had succeeded in makimt 
her daughter bend over a coffer, on the pretc\t of getting out 
some jewels from the bottom of it, she shut dorni the lid on 
her head and was engaged in strangling her when scrnnts ran 
up in answ er to tlie cries of the \ictim 

And tins same Fredegonda, convicted of the most atrocious 
crimes, yet contrived to bum the ta\ gatliercrs* registers iii 
order to hghten tlie burdens of the poor in remembrance of her 
o-\vn lowly origin When a certain family feud, one of those 
hereditary quarrels \\hich developed on such a large scale m 
feudal times, nas laying bare a uhole distnct, md the un 
fortunate inhabitants saw their property being pilJagctl luul 
their lands ravaged by the partisans of both sides, Frcdcgond i 
pacified the country by destroying the t^\o fanulics root and 
branch and tlius delivering the people from the scourge 

Gontram, lOng of the Burgundians, nho claimed to be a 
[over of justice, had forced Clulpcnc to gi\ c back to Brunchaut, 
the “NMfe of Sigcbcrt, King of Austrasia and sister of G ilsnmdu, 
the five tornis of Aquitaine uhich he liad gnen GalsuintJia 
as her dowy Chilpcric agreed, but lost no tunc in going to 
N\ap with Sigcbcrt The latter retail itcd by liaving liiinsclf 
proclaimed King of Ncustna — the lungdom of Clulpcnc— at 
Vitry on the Scarpe lie drove back the forces opposctl to 
him and blockaded them in tlic town of Touriini m wluch 
Fredegonda was shut up Sigcbcrt felt nvsurcd of victorj 
when he was murdered by tJic cimssancs of the wonun «h‘»i 
he already regarded as Ins prisoner pTJ) Ihc King of Ncustn* 
now only had one cntnij^ left — a woman, Bruncliaut, liic widoir 
of Sigcbcrt And indeed Bruiiclnut was (putc cajiablc tf 
defending licisclf 

It iS ^cr) (liWcnit to Jbmj 'm cvact cstmntc of the clurtclff 
of Brunchaut Grcgoiy of Tours is full of licr prauc* 
was, according to him, of u pleasing ihsjiOMtjoii, lionc*t 
decent in her moriK, pnident iii ber council, and ^ 

in conversation TJic dauglilcr of Athiiiagild, King * ^ 

Spanish Visigoths, and sisUr of Galswintli ». slit lul i 
Sigcbcrt I, King of Vustnvsii in 500 Brought up m Be > “* 
20i 
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^ religion, she was converted to Catholicism on the occasion of 
her marriage. She was very beautiful; on this point every- 
body is of one accord. She was energetic and intelligent, and 
clever in reaching firm and well-considered decisions. 

Brunehaut acted as Regent of Austrasia in the name of her 
little son Childebert II, who was proclaimed King at the age 
of five, and maintained the royal prerogatives which the 
Austrasian nobles were already attacking in their efforts to 
turn their domains into small independent States. She intro- 
duced a system of land registration and, in re-arranging the 
taxes, aimed at freeing the poor and making the rich pay — a 
policy which, as we know, was long regarded as monstrous. 
She tried to put great and small on an equal footing of justice 
and, whilst combating the abuses arising from privileges of 
rank and birth, she nevertheless endeavoured to safeguard 
the aristocracy by maintaining the right of primogeniture and 
preventing the division of hereditary estates by continual 
partition. The foundation of a large number of abbeys, 
amongst them some of the most important, was due to her — 
in fact she was a veritable “ statesman.” 

Meroveus, a son of Chilperic and Audovera, had escaped 
the fury of Fredegonda. He saw Brunehaut, who happened to 
be in Rouen, fell passionately in love with her and persuaded 
the Bishop Praetextatus to join them in marriage, a union 
. which the ideas of the age repudiated, on account of the con- 
sanguinity of the parties. The fury of Chilperic, fomented by 
Fredegonda, who recognised a rival in Brunehaut, knew no 
bounds. The newly-wedded pair had taken refuge in a monas- 
tery. They left it under guarantees of safety given by the 
King of Neustria, but although he allowed Brunehaut to return 
to Austrasia, he had her son shut up in the monastery of Saint 
Calais, near Le Mans. The unfortunate Prince made good 
his escape, and rejoined Brunehaut in Austrasia, but the 
nobility, who were chafing under the reforming rule of the 
Queen, had no intention of having the King foisted upon them 
as well. Meroveus had to take flight onee more, and was 
wandering about in the neighbourhood of Rheims, when he 
was overtaken by the emissaries of Fredegonda. In order to 
escape falling into the hands of this cruel woman, he asked a 
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piifenng despot, nevertheless exercised a great influence oicr 
the country by the very fact of his c-Mstence. vhicli kept 
faction in check, and nas a last brake upon internal dissensions 
In tv hat light does Chilpenc appear to us? Hardly had tile 
news of Ins deatii been announced than disorders broke out 
(584) The people of Orleans and Blois fell upon tlie mliabilants 
of Dunois, pillaging, killing, delivering houses and crops oier 
to the flames, and carrying oft anytluiig they could laj tlicir 
liands on IVliereupon the inhabitants of Duiiois, joining wilh 
the people of Chartres, imaded their assailants to pay them back 
in like coin Goiitram, King of Burgundy, the protector of bis 
two nepfiens in Austrasia and Kcustnii, took up the reins of 
authority and order ^vas restored 

Fredegonda died m 507, and Brunclnut, nd of her terrible 
ri\al, ruled m the name of her grandson Theodebert II, ^Uul 
had become lung of Austrasia on tlie death of lus father 
Childebert II (395), ^vIuIst another of her grandsons, 1 Jieodonc 11, 
had become lOng of Burgimdy The lv,o brotlicrs cainc t«> 
bIo^\s m CIO ‘ IVith the help of God,” ^Nntes iredegar, 
“Thcodonc conquered Theodebert anti the battle was onct 
again fought in the Plain of Zulpich (012) Theodebert naj» led 
m chains before his brotlicr, who had him put to death Tht 
lung of Austrasia (Theodebert) had tvith him his httlc son 
‘Mero>eus At the command of Ihcodonc a soldier suzctl tin. 
child by the leg and dashed his brains out against i u df 
Ilhcrcupon Theodonc laid hands upon his brother s tna^ure * 
And thus Austrasia was reunited to Burgundy. 

Soon aften\ards Theodonc died also and Ilruntlmut oiia 
more assumed the reins of go\ enuncut m the nnmt of Sigt lx rt 1 1 
the bastard son of Ihcodonc She was niling (IcsjMtKillw 
though observing tlic traditions of a nguhr govcnimcnt, wl<^n 
the nohfCi^f the country, under the fcaderslup of the Va)*rs 
of the Pahao pi Austn-sia and Burgundv. m a luoscmcnt at 
the head of which ere to be found the ancestors of CIuHc 
magne — Saint AniouKAJishop of Mttz, and Saint Pcpiu ‘ ^ 
Landcn, rose in rcbtllnmvasvassniattd II, poKlunf* 

Clotar ir, who was Kiiifjof Xcustni. King <f Sustra.u ui 
Burgundy also, and dclistreil Brunch uit up D him w i 
tlias Clotar was able to wreak on this old wunwn— Brui dM 
2Ca 
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being close on seventy — ^the implacable hatred of -his mother 
Fredegonda. 

Clotar began by putting to death two of his great-grandsons, 
the children of Theodoric II, after which he put into execution 
the sentence he had passed upon Brunehaut — a terrible scene, 
a description of which has been preserved in the so-called 
chronicle of Fredegar. 

After the old woman had been tortured for three days, she 
was put on a camel and promenaded through the ranks of- 
the soldiers, who covered her with insults and mockery. When 
this moral torture seemed to have lasted long enough, they 
tied the Queen quite naked by her hair, and one arm and a 
leg, to the tail of a fiery horse, and her poor body soon became 
no more than a torn and bleeding mass (613). And Fredegar, 
after having described this beautiful punishment, goes on to 
say of the Prince who had ordered it : “ Clotar was full of 
sweetness, learned in letters, fearing God, the protector of 
churches and priests, and abandoning himself with great zest 
to the hunt as well as to women.” The portrait is a mediocre 
piece of work. 

After this Clotar had a few more prominent personages 
assassinated, and notably a certain Boson, whom he suspected 
of being in love with the Queen, at the same time applying 
himself to the best of his ability to the government of his vast 
estates. He succeeded in reducing the taxes and in restoring 
the royal domain, and is regarded as the best of the Merovingian 
kings. Master of Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy, Clotar 
re-united in his own hands the temtories of the whole of Gaul, 
which had been continually divided up ever since the death 
of Clotar I, but in each of the three districts he was obliged 
to appoint its oAvn Mayor of the Palace. This, as we know, 
was the title of the chief of the King’s household, who thus 
found himself placed at the head of the officials and the nobles. 
Landry was Mayor of the Palace in Neustria, Radon in Austrasia 
and Warnacaire in Burgundy. And the latter Clotar was 
obliged to promise to keep in office for life. He tried to depose 
him after a conspiracy attributed to his son, but was unable 
to do so owing to the opposition of the nobles. The three 
kingdoms were reconstituted under one King, but with divisions 
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Eagnetruda, ivhat Ins father had done for Inm; he hanaed 
o\ er to him the kmgdom of Austrasia, the leudes of that counlrj 
insisting upon having a King of their outi ; after n lucii Dagobcrt 
decided that the kingdoms of'Ncustria and Burgundi 3ioidd 
at his death devolve on his son Clovis. lie convoked the 
nobles and Bishops of Austrasia to make them swear on ilie 
rehes that this partition should be respected; and the Austra' 
sians consented. The only stipulation was that tlie Dudiy of 
Dentehn, which the Austrasiaus had seized, should be relumed 
‘to the Neustrians and subjected to the rule of Clovis. The 
Duchy of Dentehn, with its curious name, which pla>cd sa 
great a part m the history of that period, included the atics of 
Boulogne, Therouaune, Airas, Kojon, Cambtai and Toumai 
IVe might timik vve were reading of treaties made between 
different States. Nevertheless it was after the long rcigii of 
Clotar n and the twelve first >caTs of the reign of Dagobert, 
who both united the whole of Gaul under their rule, tliat these 
divisions took place. 

It was not the tcrntonal partitions between the sons of the 
Merovingian kings that created the divisions of Gaul 
copms, on the contrary, emphasises the unity of policy ami 
government imdcr the four sons of Clovis and the four sons of 
Clotar I, wluch filled lum with admiration, lii spc.iking of 
these partitions, Fustcl dc Coulangcs points out that sometime^ 
a town v\as divided into two or three parts, “and thu> we 
find the kings fighting for a half or u third of a aly.** From 
which it becomes clear how superficial these divisions wcrci 
in the north it was a question of armed fortes, for tlie north 
provided armed bands; in the south it was a ijucstiou of jui-* 

(/e viji, both literally ami figumtivcl} ; wliiht, on the other 
liand, we know there were profound divisions under the appar' 
cntly uiufied government established by Clotar, mid a/ue 
him by his son Dagobert, m Austrasu, Ntustna and Aquitanw. 
Was it not the vnetonous Clotar II, the sole master of (laui, 

who had to recognise the indcpcudcucc of Austrasia f ^ 

The reason for this division was the same .is tfut wh“ * 
was to lead to the rise of the powvr of the Icmlo .nnd t je 
destruction of the Merovingian d>nvsty— the luval life « » * 
was gruduaU> organised under the guidmict of lU *Iircct IcAil-n. 
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the leudes and the Bishops, in groups which became ever 
more and more compact and by joining together increased their 
powers of resistance; wliilst the government of the princes 
who succeeded each other after Clovis was unable to wield any 
real power over the country, any centralised power — ^the very 
idea raises a smile. 

In the vigour of his youth, Dagobert did not fail to shed a 
certain military glory over his reign. 

In the year 578 the Basques had descended from the 
Pyrenees, and laid bare the vineyards and the fields, carrying 
off the inhabitants and their cattle; and these incursions were 
repeated. The Basques or Vascons ended by installing them- 
selves in the district, which was to be called Gascony after 
them. Their language, Euskarian, represented the ancient 
Iberian tongue, although the erudite Auguste Longnon dis- 
putes this — an “ agglutinative ” language which cannot be 
made to fit into the so-called Indo-European group of languages, 
In 602, Theodebert II and Theodoric II had undertaken an 
expedition against the Basques which ended in an agreement, 
leaving them a national Duke under the vague suzerainty of 
the Franks. But the indomitable little race returned to their 
pillaging manceuvres. In 637 Dagobert brought them into 
subjection, for a time at least, for, after him, their Duke Yon 
renewed the conflict, and became the head of an independent 
State which was ruled in succession by the Dukes Hunald and 
Waifar or Gaifier. 

Dagobert forced the Breton chiefs to present themselves 
before him in his villa at Saint Ouen as obedient subjects. 
He conducted expeditions as far as the Elbe, against the 
Wends, who were led by a common Frank called Sarno, who 
seems to have been an extraordinary character. Under the 
walls of Egra, Samo defeated the army sent by Daf^jbert, He 
had abjured Catholicism in order to embrace the reJirdon of the 
Slavs. He had twelve wives and thirty-seven children. 

The young King of the Franks had the Salic Jaw revised. 
In 628-629 he paid a visit to Burgundy in order to conduct an 
inquiry into the manner of government and the administration 
of justice in that country. The chroniclers, Frcdc//ar and the 
monk of Saint Denis, speak of this mth emotion, '‘His 
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™vaJ, says Fredegar, “ filled the Bishops and Icudcs \nth 
lear, but gave great joy to the poor, for the lung rendered 
them justice,” A description wluch unexpectedly raises before 
our eyes the image of Samt Louis. “ At Langres the Ivtng judged 
great and small nith so much equity that every man re<Tarded 
Inm as pleasing before God." The cliromcler thought itlrieccs- 
sary to add ; ” Neither gifts, rank nor station had any weight 
Tvith him ” Similar scenes were enacted at Cimlon sur-Sioiie, 
and afterv\ aids at Auxerre, Autun and Sens. The > oung Pnnee 
neither ate nor slept, for he uouhl not allow anyone to Jea\c 
his presence without liavmg obtained justice. It was dunng 
this journey that Dagobert, “ having entered the bath before 
daybreak,” says Fredcgar, had Bromulfo put to dc.ath; after 
whicli, on reaching RomilJy, he repudiated Jus wfe Gonntruda 
m order to marry Nanthilda, a daughter of the people, 

“ but of an admirable beauty," observes tlie monk of Saint 
Denis. 


The reign of Dagobert is the most bnllmnt period in the 
monarchy of the fifth and sixth centuries He may be regarded 
as the Louis XIV of the McroMiigians. If ihc Hoi Soleil h’tA 
the good fortune to be served by great mmistcrs, Digobcrt 
had the stiH better luck of being served and advised by s.»mUi 
for he vvas surrounded by saints, from Samt Arnulf, Ihsh(*p of 
Metz, who was lus teacher, to Samt Floysius, Bishop of Nu>o t, 
who was lus treasurer and goldsmith. His refcremlory’ vtas 
Saint Ouen, Bishop of Rouen, and as members of lus couneil 
he had Samt Cunibcrt, Bishop of Cologne, and Samt Ainmd, 


Bishop of Tongres 

Samt Eloysius dazzled tlic Court b> the splcnilour of m* 
golden girdles. He made a throne of “lolid gold for tJ c 
and for the basilica of Samt Dems a gieat golden crow lucfuu* 
with emeralds, anictjiysts and ruhies ‘‘'Ihc Lfoswau 

who was held to be Gic most skilful goldMiuth m Bie *’• 

says the monk of Samt Dems “ hdped also, no ihmbt, by 
piety, executed witli admirable art, not onlv thu cn‘"» 
also all the omimcnU m the b.iMhta. The goSiUuui .v i 
today tend of the seventh century 1 arc nuuUuiufd 
that there is Iianlh a man, however »kilful lie na) be m < 
ways, vsho con work gold m Uus vuvy oud ciicruit d wiu 
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' precious stones, owing to the fact that, for many years, the 
science of melting rare metals has fallen into desuetude,” 

Dagobert died when he was still young on the 19th of January, 
639, in his villa at Epinay-sur-Seine. He was a King who 
, had been very fond of money, and left behind him a reputation 
for avarice; but he founded the Abbey of Saint Denis. He 
committed a few murders, so as not to break the traditions of 
his ancestors, and brought joy to the hearts of countless numbers 
of fair and honest dames. 

His pious biographer, the monk of Saint Denis, sums up 
his reign in the following precious lines : 

“ Kin g Dagobert, it is true, committed a few reprehensible 
actions from the religious point of view, for no man can be 
perfect. Nevertheless it must be believed that all the alms 
and the prayers to saints, with which he adorned the monu- 
ments and enriched the churches, more than any of the kings 
who had gone before him had done, in order that he might 
reclaim his soul, must have obtained for him without diniculty 
the pardon of all-merciful God.” 

Such was the psychology of the time, the psychology’' of the 
chroniclers, all of them ecclesiastics, to whom vre ovre our 
knowledge of the people v;e are studying and of all these kings, 
conquerors and captains, rapers and robber';, murderers, 
traitors, knaves and perjurers who pass before our eyes in an 
uninterrupted procession. But v/hat can you expect? As 
the good monk says, nobody can be perfeet, and so many 
magniheent gifts to the churches, moxmsteries and servant'; of 
God, with the help of the prayers of the saint'; v/hhh 
the altars, could not fail, in the end, to see^j/e their eternal 
salvation. 


Prematurely ecdiausted by his numerou'; y/iyes, iJagobert 
died— of old age— when he v/as thirty-four His eldest 

Slayois 01 ths ^ig<^hert, v.'ho v/a'; oeren or eight at tin; time, 
and had already been A^ot/aoia six years ; 

-ho y/ar> fb-er by.-, 

jwv neen reeog/;;'>ed hung of ,’<ee',tr/a and Bur- 
^my. brith the death of Dagobei-t tJ.e role of the fde/'o '/ingian 

^ er/yer upon the era of 

ox .^Xayoro oi the Pala/x; and the reign 
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of the "Sots Faineants’’ or Sluggard Kings. FammiU did 
not mean a king who did not msh to do anything, like (lie 
modern word “feignant," feigning, not "fainlanl "—"faim'ant " 
meant one ■who was unable to do an^iilung. 

The picture drawn by Eginhard, the historian and aduscr 
of Charlemagne, is famous ; 

Except for the title and the means of existence alloncd 
Iiim by the Jfayor of the Palace, the lOng possessed no property 
of his o^vn except one domain, which brouglit but little reienue, 
and a house and a few servants to provide him with the neces- 
saries of life. \Vhcn he Iiad to go on a journey he drove jn a 
chariot drawn by a yoke of bullocks and led by a rustic dtover. 
It was in tills equipage tiiat he presented lumsclf at the Palace, 
or the popular assembly, wlucli met once a year for the good 
of the kingdom, and then returned to lus home.” 

The truth of this picture has been contested, but it cannot 
be destroyed A general outline is given m it with strokes 
that are too vivid for us to allow them to be blotted out. 

The Mayoralty of tlie Palace was an institution pcculnr to 
the ^lerovingiaii epoch Wc liavc already described the great 
Gallo-Romaii domains, many of which became tlie propett) 
of the ^Icrovingvan kings who, as we have seen, made tlicui 
their favourite places of residence. Landowners who did not 
administer their domains tlicmscUcs, handed them over 1“ 
the care of a steward, who took the title of wojor, meaning 
“greater,” since he was set in authority over lus subject*. 
The major domust tlic “major” of the Iiouschold, bcc.'unc in 
the royal household the “ Major of the Palace.” 

At first, m the sixth century, the Majors of the Pakcv 
exercised relatively unimportant functions; but their j»wfr 
continued to grow. At the bcguuung of the ciglith ccnturj 
the authority of the Major was grcvtcr than tint of the Kin^j 
lumsclf. lie had the direction and .idiimiistration of the mj 'll 
palace and jurisdiction over all the visitors and dcpciuianl* 
witluii Its walls Under tlic embrjome bciheove govern nrit 
of the carlj Merovingians the Palace was the bt.alc. i*- 
towns were ruled bj the Bisliop*. and tlic countrj' di.tocti 
the large landowners. The Dukes and Counts, who rcjuori.ico 
the royal authority outside the Palace, were thraiiclvci 
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iiated by the Mayor, who was the head of the administration. 
The jMayor of the Palace was supreme in the royal domains 
and the farms and villas the produce of Avhich constituted the 
regular resources of the monarchy. In tlie absence of the 
King, the iMayor presided over his tribunals and commanded his 
armies. It is easy to imagine how frequent these “ absences ” 
became under dissipated, incapable kings, or minors. 

How quick must have been the growth of the power of the 
Mayors during the minority of little princes like Sigebert II 
and Clovis II ! We Iiavc already described the “ rccom- 
jnendation ” by means of which men who were too weak to 
defend themselves and their property placed themselves under 
the protection of important personages. The King had such 
2 }rott’gh, and amongst them, in a higlier social scale, tJiose wlio 
had put themselves in tni^t with the King by close bonds of 
association attaching them to his person. These antrustions 
formed his bodyguard, and were drawn from tlic ranks of 
warriors of high social standing and birth. They were attached 
to the King by oath. But even over them the Mayors of the 
Palace extended their autliority. 

Benjamin Gudrard, with his usual clarity of thought, sums 
up the situation very vividly when he depicts tlie Merovingian 
kings as “ ruling, or rather dominating, not so much the country 
and peoples of Gaul, as the armed bands which overran and 
pillaged it.” The King had his “ band,” which was the largest 
and strongest; the I\Iayor of the Palace had his. From the 
day on which the Mayor’s band became stronger than the 
King’s and the Mayor even laid hands on the royal band, the 
power of the ICing ceased to exist. 

After the death of Dagobert, Neustria, whose King was a 
child of five, was governed by the Mayor of the Palace, Aega, 
and Austrasia, whose Sovereign was a cliild of seven, by the 
Mayor Pepin de Landen, an ancestor of Charlemagne, They 
were both men of worth. The monk who acted as the guide 
of Dagobert in his lifetime has left us a portrait of Aega. 
“ He surpassed all the nobility of Neustria. He was of noble 
birth, rich, a friend of justice and clever in speech and reply; 
but a few accused him of avarice.” In the fourth year of the 
reign of the little Clovis in Neustria, that is to say, in 641, 
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Aega died. The Queen, Nantilda, went with her little son to 
Orleans, which was in the kingdom of Burgundy, and there 
convoked the nobility, the Dukes and the Bishops of t)ic 
muntry. They arrived in great numbers, and the Queen, says 
Ihiedegar, “ by the unanimous vote of the Bishops and Butts 
raised to the dignity of Mayor of tlie Palace Fioachat, who 
was a Frank by birth, and gave liim her niece BagnoberU in 
marriage.” 

From tills time fonvard the Mayors of the Palace ivera no 
longer even in the nomination of the ICing or his representative^, 
but were appointed by the nobles. The folloning comparison 
is characteristic. If we examine the list of the .Mo>ors of the 
Palace who succeeded each other up to tlie death of Dngobert, 
we shall find that their number is greater than that of the 
kings who reigned during the same period in Gaul; wh//st, 
after Dagobert, the number of the kings is larger. Up to and 
during the reign of Dagobert the kings deposed mayors who 
had ceased to please them, replacing them by others whom 
they preferred. But after Dagobert it was the majors who 
deposed the kings. 

/\jnongst the nobility of the kingdom, the most important 
were the Bishops, “They formed,” says Maurice Prou, “an 
rpH n* WrtnB aristocracy more powerful than the aristocracy.” 

® ^ * The Bishops were the princes of those barbarlta 

days, and it might almost be said tliat from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the accession of the Capets, that is to say, 
for five hundred years, the Bishops were the lenders of society, 
not only from the religious point of view, but in every pov>jWc 
way. It was they who raised Charlemagne to power. And thi« 
period constitutes the great epoch of the Church, when she 
was strong, fertile and creative. 

The Catholic Church was not during the first few centuries 
of her existence the huge centralised body into which she 
subsequently developed. The Pope was called the Ijt-'hup i 
Rome; he took precedence over his colleagues, but he did 
rule them, and had no voice in their chctiait. The umty ^ 
dogma, which was upheld with such severity against thc hm^ ^ 
such as the Arians, the Sabclliaiis anti the Pthgunf, 
upon episcopal assemblies* Councils and Sitwdy, but uU uJi 
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single pontifical decision. The Catholic world was composed 
of a federation of churches each one of which was governed by 
its o-wn Bishop and held sway over the territory of a city. 

Thus the Church borrowed her administrative boundaries 
from the Roman Empire and animated them with the intense 
vitality which at that time constituted her active power. The 
identity of the Gallic Bishoprics with the Roman cities was, 
with few exceptions, almost complete. 

The Bishops were great personages, not only on account of 
their prestige and secular power, but also frequently owing to 
their personal valour and their family position. Many of them 
in the fifth century were of senatorial descent. And, in keeping 
. vdth the spirit of tradition which had growm up through various 
careers and trades being kept in one family, all the Bishops of 
Tours, as Gregory of Tours points out, were, with about five 
exceptions, relatives of his own. The priest Euphronius had 
been raised to the bishopric of Tours. King Clotar, who was 
in favour' of another candidate, inquired into the motives 
underlying the election. The reply was, “ Euphroirius is the 
nephew of the Bishop of Langres,” and the King gave way. 

In those days of lively faith, the authority of the Bishops 
was very great. See how they spoke to the King. Saint 
Germain, Bishop of Paris, said to Sigebert, “ If you do not 
depart from your intention of killing your brother [Chilperic] 
you will return victorious, otherwise you will perish.” 

The Church held a man in her power Grrough the crimes 
he had committed, the remorse with which they had inspired 
him, and the threat of eternal damnation which would be his 
pimishment and from which she alone could absolve him. 
She held him by fear ; but she also held him by beauty, mild- 
ness and joy. Her doctrine founded on hope brought comfort 
to sorrowing souls. The ceremonies of her worship, in which 
all could join, with their magnificent services, their hymns and 
chants, the splendour of the setting, the perfume of the incense 
and the charm of the heavenly music, provided the utmost 
beauty those days could offer. On liturgical feast davs the 
sufferings of every wounded heart could not fail to be alleviated. 

Moreover, the Bishop, with his high authority, in his vest- 
ments glittering with gold and precious stones, suiTounded by 
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the magic of the religious cctemouies, seemed to the masses a 
sacred Jieing. He was called upon m his own lifetime to «ork 
divme miracles ; and he succeeded, not by reason of lus virtues 
but from the very fact tliat he was a Bishop. ^Ind if a Bnhop 
did not work the cures expected of him, ifc uas because he 
did not wish to do so; and he was held responsible. “If I 
die,” said Ulfus to Samt Germain (Bishop from 353 to 57G), 
“ you will be responsible, and the ICmg and my family wiii 
come and demand a reckonmg from you." Wc do not know 
whether the threat moved the holy prelate, but the (act remains 
that Ulfus was cured It was regarded os great good fortune 
to possess a few words written by a Bishop on a scrap ol porch* 
ment; they were boded, and the infusion thus produced was 
more efficacious than the prescriptions o! the Icaduig lights ol 
medicme. 

And of this authority the Bisliops made good use. Tlicy 
developed the works of peace; they maintained the right of 
asylum in the holy places. i\nd this right of os>lum w.os cx* 
tended not only to the basilica, but to the atrium leading into 
it and the ecclesiastical buildmgs surrounding the vestibule. The 
Councils did all they could to guarantee the right of as)luin» 
winch was open even to murderers. It provided a refuge for 
slaves, whose masters were not allowed to have them bick 
until they bad sworn not to inflict any corporal pumdiintnt 
upon them. 

The moral authority of the BisIiops was doubled by Hicir 
secular power. The domains in the possession of the cpiacoiJ.ic> 
were very considerable and they constantly incnastd in siic. 
They were inhabited by serfs and cultivators — and sUvi>— ■ 
who were not allowed to leave tlitiii. Certain Bishops, like tlic 
Bishop of Lc Mans and the Bishop of CaUors, who po>scvwvl 
over thirty domains, found themselves rulers over 13,000 of 
20,000 subjects — pnnecs of a hlllc kingdom. And llvcve douwi" » 
continued to grow, partly tlirough lliur own ihvciojnucnt anJ 
partly through the gifts of the faithful desirous of 
plishmg a pious work. The Councils fornull> forb.ide ao) 
alienation of episcopal property. .V Bwhop was onfy 
to concede the use by usufruct of this or that jwrlion of 
so that the right of possession was not violated. Tncvc «< 
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the rights of mortmain. By the end of the eighth centuiy the 
property of the Church included a third of Gaul. 

The Bishop was supported by the mass of the people by 
whom he was elected. The basilica was the place in which 
the inhabitants of the to^vn — ^and of the city — ^met together 
to discuss their common interests, frequently under the guidance 
of the Bishop. He was the protector of the weak who sought •- 
shelter beneath the pastoral crook; and his power increased 
accordingly. In every way and from every direction, private 
individuals of all sorts and conditions tried to release themselves 
from the chaos of the various conflicting authorities in Gaul, . 
in order to come and “ recommend ’’ themselves to the Bishop, 
whereby the number of his subjects continued to increase. 
When, towards the end of the sixth century, Chilperic said that 
public authority had passed from the Crown to the cities, he 
meant to the Bishops. 

The writers of the sixth century congratulated the Bishops, 
who proved themselves the active defenders of their flocks. 
The Bishops opposed the exactions and injustices of which 
the Counts representing the royal power continued to be 
guilty. They played the part of defensor civitatis, defenders 
of the Gallo-Roman city, though without having directly 
inherited the position by virtue of an edict or a law. The 
transmission of authority had been made by force of circum- 
stances. 

“ The Bishops,” says Fustel de Coulanges, “ seem to have 
been regular political chiefs without rivals in their respective 
cities.” The town in which they lived rendered them obeisance, 
and they arranged for its defence against all aggression. Con- 
sider Autun, Rheims, and Sens. They were ruled by their 
Bishops, who conducted the manoeuvi*es in sieges, and put 
themselves at the head of the sorties directed against the 
enemy. 

Bishops, and among them saints, might be seen raising troops, 
marching out to war, and fighting valiantly. When Ebroin, the 
Blayor of the Palace, was in the midst of a conflict with Saint 
Leger, Bishop of Autun, who mth his men had engaged him 
in battle and was on the point of surrender, reinforcements 
under the command of Saint Gen^s, Archbishop of Lyons, 
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Tiis Mcident was regarded as a sign from God, and Rusticus 
was elected by acclamation. 

These customs of tlie primitive Church still retained their 
vigour under Clovis, though the ICing had already arrogated 
to himself the right of presenting candidates, ivho on^that 
account alone stood the best chance of carrying the vote. 
And thus, between the provincial Bishops, under the presidency 
of the Metropolitan, and the people a new factor ^\as intro* 
duced, that of the ICing. To the right of presenting candidates 
the Merovingian dynasty, from the time of Clovis, added that 
of confirming tlie election ivhcn it had been made. 

It is easy to understand that, with the right of presentation 
and the right of confirmation thus arrogated to themselves 
by the kings, the episcopal elections soon fell entirely into 
their hands. In 515, four years after the death of Clovis, the 
Arverni diosc Quintianus to succeed their Bishop Bn/rasius 
who had died. But another personage of the district, a very 
rich man, presented liimscU before King Tlicodoric and by 
means of gifts persuaded him to designate him as tlic succc»>ur 
of Eufrasius, and it was he who, in spite of the election nhieh 
Iiad already taken place, occupied the episcopal throne. .Vud 
this custom unfortunately became universal, and simony na' 
the rule. Even the kings who professed the greatest devotion 
to the Church, like King Gontram of Burgundy, dUrcganlcd 
the protestations of the Pope, and sold the bishoprics for audy 


money. 

Furthermore there were quarrels, intrigues and contUcU 
between the popular electors themselves, \Vhcn the bldjojiric 
of Autun became Nacant in 057, the choice of the new Bishop 
led to such violent struggles that blood was spilt. One of the 
two candidates was killed in the fray, and the other wa-J ilri^ra 
out of the town. The coniUct fasted for two years, ‘ 
Queen Bathilda, who was acUng as Uegent during the nnnoniy 
of her son, Clotar III, appointed Saint Ugcr to the ^cc tf 
Autun (Cj9). 

In Paris a Syrian merchant named Luvclnu* ^von the 
and mitre by bribing the electors. And lichuld him 
episcopal throne i)rocccding to canonical imotitum ^ J 
administering Iiis diocese as though he »crc m wJ 
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house. The Bishop’s palace was packed with Syrians con- 
ducting all manner of business in tlieir outlandish Jargon. 

At other places, such as Gap, Embrun and Rheims, the 
episcopal thrones were occupied by ruffians who won them, not 
by spending money right and left like the Syrian Eusebius, 
but in the way that Clovis had won liis throne, with the 
battle-axe and the dagger. 

Gontram, King of Burgundy, rewarded one of his officials, 
who had informed him of the treachery of the patrician Mum- 
molus, by appointing him Bishop of Geneva; but in spite of 
these facts, it must-be confessed that the choice made by the 
princes generally fell upon men of merit. A prelate like Cautin 
who, as Bishop of Clermont, committed the most atrocious 
crimes, was an exception. The princes liked to appoint to 
sacred offices one or other of their palatines whose moral worth 
and capacity they had ■ proved ; for even the worst of the 
Merovingian kings — and it is difficult to choose between them — 
found it in their own interest to give to the people leaders 
who could maintain order, peace and prosperity. The choice 
of the princes frequently fell upon members of the laity. A few, 
like Chilperic, appointed ecclesiastics only as exceptions. His 
son, Clotar II, who has the reputation of being the best of the 
Merovingian Idngs, by an edict of 614, expressly reserved to 
himself the right of appointing to the bishoprics those of his 
officials whom he considered deserved a reward for their services. 
And the people, for their part, found it to their advantage, to 
have a Bishop who, by his close connection with the Court, 
was able to obtain them numerous favom’s. 

These appointments from the laity must not surprise us, 
since we find the Bishops themselves, when an episcopal vacancy 
was placed in their hands to fill, deciding in favour of lay 
candidates. The town of Bourges was the capital of the 
province, Aquitanica Secunda. It was the custom, when the 
election of a metropolitan Bishop became necessary, for the 
prelates of the whole province to meet together to superintend 
it. Apollonius Sidonius, Bishop of Clermont, went to Bourges 
for this purpose, and found the people divided into opposing 
factions. So great was the number of candidates for the see, 
writes Sidonius, that sitting close up against one another they 
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If ive take into account all the details given abose wc shall 
realise the gromng importance of the Bishops in the kingdom 
of the Franks and the ever greater part they nere to be called 
Upon to play. 

Having discussed the Bishops, wc must now turn to Uie 
masters of the great domains. 

As we have already seen, the Frankish conquest hod altered 
the division of the land "very httlc. Clovns seized the donioms 
TheMerovm- Roman Treasury, and the State lands, 

giaa Domains There were, with very few exceptions, no oilier 
and the Right expxopnations. 

ofLnmumiy. large estates continued, after 

Clovis, to be the chief instruments for the exploitation of the 
land, just as they had been before Ins lime. 

The domam was called tif/a, or fundiiSt whence the Frctidi 
word fondSt real estate. The villa had a name, the name of 
one of its owners, which was handed down under succeeding 
owners. Di the early days an owner was often called Ih\nis, 
the domain of such a man became m the north Fia\y, m the 
south Flaviac ; FIa\ inius w as responsible for Flavjgnac, 1: 1 in ign> 
and Flavm; Sabmus for Savigny, Sdvignj, Savignac, L.-v Sonui' 
i^rc, Les Savinidrcs, etc , names wlueli arc still to be found in 
the place names of France, since, for reasons to be giNcii later, 
the majority of modern French villages — nine out of ten of 
them — have developed out of the old Mcrovingiin domains, 
Jfany of these villas even became towns. The villa Sp ifuuu'. 
v\hich VNas sold to Saint Rcmi, is to-dn> Fpernay. 'Ihc tcnJnU 
on the domain, nnIiosc various plots covered the coimtrjMdu 
were grouped together in houses close* to each other, at i 
short distance from the casa domimctf, the mni-sion of tl*e 
master. And in every villa, in every domain, ihvrc grew up 
around the life on the cbtatc and tlie practice of ngnudWrr. 
a nholc s>stem of mdastry calculilcd to make the ulli 
supporting. There uas a monaitcry scr%cd by a pnebt »Ja>< 
livelihood lias assured by the ptopnelor of llie estate, it- 
majority of the rural panshes of Innce out their ‘ 

this. The olllcialinn priest found limisclf tiuloucd ui ' 
or three manses, the manse being a collcetioii of land* J“‘ s 
suIBcicnt for the support of a family- 
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The buildings and the lands composing a villa were divided 
into foui’ groups. The first included the mansion of the master, 
the casa dominica, with its various buildings of all lands. In 
front of the mansion there was a court, which played a great 
part in the life of the community, and was enclosed by walls 
to which the buildings for the household staff were contiguous ; 
beyond wliich came a kitchen garden, a small park and an 
orchard. Tliis first gi’oup was surrounded by a wall or a moat 
enclosed by a palisade. Gregory of Tom-s describes one of 
these residences, which he calls a chateau, which was besieged 
by Theodoric, the son of Clovis. It was the Chastel-Merliac 
(Cantal, in the arrondissement of Mauriac). “ In the middle 
Avas a pond Avith sweet Avater for drinking; in another part 
there were fountains so abundant that they formed a stream 
of fresh Avater Avhich ran out thi’ough the gate of the place; 
in short, this fortress enclosed such a large space that the 
inmates cultivated the ground inside it and gathered fruits 
in abundance.” 

A second group consisted of the neighbouring lands directly 
exploited for the profit of the master by a population of slaves 
or serfs ; this constituted the former’s manse. 

A third group included lands upon Avhich there lived serfs, 
cultivators or Hies (enfranchised slaves), as Avell as free men, 
cultivating the lots they had been assigned or which they 
voluntarily held from the master. They cultivated them for 
their own personal profit and as they pleased in return for 
the rendering of dues, Avhich might take the form, in varying 
proportions, of payment in kind, rent in money or in labour, 
that is to say, work done for the benefit of the proprietor. 
These were slave manses (occupied by slaves or serfs) or ingennils 
{ingenniles) occupied by free men. 

The manse consisted of a farm to which was attached a 
certain amount of land Avhich belonged to it for ever and in 
principle could never be taken away. It generally constituted 
a rural establishment which was more or less self-supporting 
and capable, as we have just pointed out, of ensuring the 
livelihood of the family who Avorked on it. 

The master of the domain furthermore exercised rights of 
marriage, Avas entitled to the best piece of furniture in a legacy, 
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and ^\Ilen the deceased left no heirs, the possession of the 
whole lieritage He also had the right of levying fines for 
certain misdemeanours 

Finally, the fourth part of tlic domain included lands of 
some importance winch, at tJie pleasure of the master, ^^c^c 
common to all the tenants, serfs, hies and cultivators— mendons 
and pasture lands, commons and forests, the latter prowding 
wood, acorns and pasturage for pigs They A\crc the ongm 
of the common lands of a village 
Thus the importance of a Merovingian villa Vios far greater 
than that of the seignorial domain v\hich existed under the 
Ancicn liigime m France and which were only the remnants 
of it “What corresponded with the ^fcrovingian donum 
v\ ere the cattle, the village and all the lands of the communil) 
taken together ” {Fustel dc Coulangcs) 

Small domains v\ere sometimes wedged into these large 
estates, and their fate was far from enviable Thc> >>irt 
suffocated Unfortunate owners of a few acres u edged into 
the lands of a rich lord were to be found who wen. obliged to 
submit to servitude and give up their fields and vmc>ard» to 
him m order to be able to live 
A single property aimed at including land and produce of 
every imagmablc kmd — cornfields, meadows, vineyards, lUx 
fields, willow groves, tall forests and copses Ihe oicrlord 
placed at the disposal of Ins tenants, free men, cultivator*, 
serfs and slaves, for their common use, nulls, ovens, 
forges and a brewery, from whicli the compuIsor> hadil 
services of the I^Iiddlc Ages were not derived, but whah lw>| 
a similar origm and raison d'etre The nulls were worleif 
by water or by labour, wmdmilb bemg still iinkno«n 
Europe 

Thus each of these great dooiams constituted an cco ionic 
unit vhich was sell supportmg The produce ol llic groiuiJ 
consumed on the spot and needs of ali kinds iicre siipihcJ .* 
the work of t ' -.r ssdem prciaiel u 

the royal villas 
in G iul of the 0^1^ 

the mdustry of the fortified towns became me 

tlus respect as eompaitd with the work ot the nrtleirt 
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Gallo-Roman times, riot to mention the Gallic mdustries in the 
clays of Vercingetorix, was far-reaching. 

The villages properly so-called, the vici, as they ■were termed 
in Latin, tended equally to disappear. The whole of Gaul 
was organised mto domains and villas. Fustel de Coulanges 
declares that in Gaul of the seventh century he has only been 
able to discover about fifty villages as compared with twelve 
hmidred villas. Aid even so these villages do not seem to have 
been centres of culture or of life, but merely stations along the 
great highways, placed at cross-roads, places of exchange at 
given pomts, regular stopping places with houses for shelter 
and rest, stabling for horses and what we call inns, together 
with wheelwrights’ sheds for repairing carriages and harness. 
Or else they were little religious centres, where the remembrance 
of some venerated saint or some legendary event attracted the 
faithful and gave birth to a small local mdustry. 

We have enumerated the causes which had led to the con- 
centration of the possession of the land in ever fewer and 
fewer hands — the exactions of the Treasury, the depredations 
of the marauders, the scom’ge of the invasions and internal 
ti;oubles. It was necessary to form groups aromid powerful 
individuals and thus create centres of resistance. 

In a state of society which was becoming ever more and 
more troublous, the weak and isolated man could not protect 
his land. He accordingly “ recommended ” himself, that is to 
say, placed himself under the protection of a powerful personage. 
It was his only alternative. He might have sold his property 
perhaps. But what could he have done with the money in a 
world in which commerce and industry had been destroyed? 
Personal property had ceased to have any value. He was 
obliged to keep his land by remaining attached to it and 
cultivating it under the protecting rule of an overlord. 

In a villa each livmg was worked by the tenant, whether 
serf, cultivator, or free man, who was attached to it, and the 
domain of the master was developed by the work of all. 

The owner of an estate very rarely looked after it himself, 
but confided the care of it to a steward, whom the Romans 
called villious and the Merovingians, as we have already observed, 
called major, mayor. 
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The ties which constituted the unity of the nl!a were so 
strong, so binding and so firmly rooted in the soil, that even 
the partition of the domam could not break them. \Yc mast 
bear in mind the various hereditary bonds winch kept a man 
on the piece of land he mliabited and which also sub^iclrd 
him to the rule of the villa. It sometimes happened that a 
villa was divided up between several proprietors inlliout its 
unity bemg destroyed as far as the tenants mhabitmg it were 
concerned. In this respect a Merovingian villa might be com- 
pared to a modern industrial concern, the adnimistralion ol 
which IS divided up between several people without its unity 
bemg mterfered with as regards the shareholders and the 
working staff. 

IVIien the Franks arrived m Gaul these villas were oiiI> 
fortified by palisades and ditches, which formed an obsUck 
agamst aggression. They were situated m fcrtilt plums on Uic 
banks of rivers and streams wluch facilitated their cullivnliun, 
but the consequences of the growing chaos under the barbatotts 
admmiStration of the Jlerovmgians may well bo imagined All 
intellectual and artistic Ute and all culture were gtaduall) slilkil 
and sought a silent refuge m the monasteries. Ml the umcintio 
of cMstcnce w ore withered at the root, and brutality and v lolcnct 
everywhere carried the day, so tliat the Gallo-Uomiui bail- 
Owners themselves came to adopt the tone of the ro^al Oiurt 
Iinagmc these domains separated Irom each other h> leig 
distances, cut off by wide slrclcbcs of forest, nuicshtaid aal 
uncultivated or devastated territory. The vilLis, with ail thnr 
rustle belongings, followed the example of the monastenev, atii 
feft the casiiy-cultivatcd pfauts and the iiavigihk riier? Ji 
order to climb the lull-sides, hoist thcinseUcs on to the lici„U‘ 
and there fortify their position. They surrounded llictmcbti 
with walls, and many ol them became fortresses. And 
in Ills history of French instilulioiis, was able to write . ‘ ^ 
proprietor of a huge villa, surrounded by Ills cultivators .in i 
slaves, was indeed a veritable seyneur.” Mid tins was P-- 

name by which ins tcnaiils knew ium. , , , i 

He became, says Fuslcl dc Coulanges, within Ibe limit* • 

Ins domam, “ the head of a Stale." i , . te 

The head of a State vrhosc uuportaiice cuatmuJ 
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great. The population of a domain was sometimes over a 
thousand souls, acloiowledging no other authority than that of 
the master, who exercised the right of jurisdiction over them, 
even over the free men. Far from opposing this authority 
the Kings supported it. It was in the royal interest for a 
“ seigneur ” to rule his property well, to maintain peace and 
order and increase his prosperity, for the King’s government 
was incapable of accomplishing this. For the task of adminis- 
tration the traditions of the ruler and organised units are pre- 
requisites, and the royal authority under Chilperic, Clotar II, 
and Dagobert had neither the one nor the other, Tlie do facto 
administrators were the Bishops and the heads of domains. 
The villa of the eighth century had become an institution for 
public order. 

We have just said that the majority of modern French 
villages are derived from Merovingian villas. In the seventh 
century the word “ villa ” still meant a domain, in the eighth 
it aheady designated a village with its lands. In addition to 
the word “ village ” we also find villaris, meaning an “ annex,” 
a dependent hamlet of the village. The villa, that is to say 
the village, formed a rural parish to which the villaris, the 
dependent hamlet, was attached. 

The proprietor of a large domam, the “ seigneur,” found his 
authority still fm’ther increased by the development of the 
right of immunity. We have already described this right as 
enjoyed by the Church, but it was no less important in the 
case of the- laity. 

The following is a definition of it according to Marculf : 

“ ‘ We ordain,’ says the King, ‘ that such and such a person, 
a man of good repute, shall hold in full possession the villa 
bearing such and such a name, and that no royal official shall 
have the right of entering it for the purpose of imposing judicial 
fines, or for any cause whatsoever.’ ” 

But this did not mean that the King renounced his rights; 
he still exercised them through the medium of the seigneur, the 
Bishop, the Abbot, or the great landed proprietor. Fustel de 
Coulanges says that, by the right of immunity, the royal 
authority, far from being weakened, was actually strengthened. 
And indeed it was under that one of the Merovingians whose 
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power was tlie most secure, under the monarch, who m those 
troubims times enjoyed the most firmly established authority 
under Dagobert I, that the right of immunity made the greatest 
strides in its development 

The man enjoying this privilege, the beneaciar>, became m 
letum the ‘Moyal servant” of the King The fa\our thus 
conferred upon Jum bound him. to his sovereign b> cxcecdingl) 
close personal ties He o^^ed }um lealty The King continued 
to exercise jurisdiction, to levy taxes, to recruit men at arms, 
and to levy the fines inflicted m bis name, but lie no longer did 
so directly, but tlirough the medium of a loyal senant to 
■whom he had delegated lus power, a servant who was, so to 
speak, responsible to him And it is certain that in principle 
the right of immunity fortified the royal authority as long as 
those who enjoyed the privilege were mmdtul of their duties 
and faitlifully discharged on behalf of their pnnee the rojal 
prerogatives he had conceded to them But what Inppcmd 
in the course of time ^ The mfiabitants of a domain, who h id 
a relationship only with their overlord, soon came to rrgani 
him as the only one entitled to exercise authority user them, 
and gradually the tenant became transformed mlo a subjut 
And thus the authority of the overlord grew stronger and 
stronger and led Iiim to form m his own mind the dotre u( 
makmg it entirely independent Added to this tlicn, wen. the 
endless civil wars of the Hcrovingnn kings, llwir pnvUr 
murders, the disorders produced by the fresh ta\asion«, the 
Slav, German and Saracen invasions, winch logutlicr with the 
long mmoritics of the rcigmng princes, during winch 
and above all Jfajors of the Palace ruled, who plcivcd 
party but not another, made people TclI tint Ihcv were 
bound by ties of fealty as lbc> were to a niou'irch 
.:\nd the mo\cnicnt which, followuig upon the grintmg '* 
the right of immunity, gndujlJj detached ihi. owner if t|r 
priMlcgc from the ro>al power, wav further hgdued bv 
fact tliat the former having pledged his faith to the Kmg 
bccomc his faithful strvoul. and the King luving m 
taken him under his proteclion, undtr lus lutilugc and to 
to defend him and hw, no longer found liimsWf m « IkwiIh-* 
fulfil hw part. 
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Fustel de Coulanges has showi how the right of immunity, 
granted over and over again from the sixth to the eighth century, 
imperceptibly modified the social constitution of Gaul. It 
profoundly modified the subjection of the nobility to the throne, 
and it also altered their authority over their subordinates. In 
his domams, which continued to grow ever larger and larger, 
the overlord became the sovereign and was no longer bound to 
his o'wn sovereign except by moral ties and by the sentiment — 
very strong, it is true, in the case of loyal souls in periods of 
order, but exceedingly unreliable among the selfishly inclined 
in times of trouble — the sentiment of loyalty. 

jJS ^ •(! 

Let us now sum up the situation in Gaul towards the middle 
of the seventh century. In Austrasia and Neustria two children 
occupied the tlnone and their minority was followed by other 
mmorities. A powerful aristocracy had divided the kingdom 
between them, great landed proprietors who were sovereigns in 
their own domains. Bishops all-powerful in their cities. Abbots 
who ruled over their monasteries, numerous concerns and wide 
territories; and finally Dukes and Counts, the representatives 
of the King in the provinces, but who had in fact become 
.hereditary and independent rulers. Between all these “ majores ” 
— ^the “ greatest ” in the land — ^hierarchies and groups had been 
created. The system of protection, fealty and recommendation 
which we have described formed ranks in society through the 
creation of protectors and protected, a hierarchy maintained 
by ties which were strong in a different way from the tutelage 
of the kings, since they were direct. An example drawn from 
Fredegar 'vviLl make the picture more vivid. 

The patrician WiUibad was summoned to Chalon-sur-Saone 
in the name of Clovis II. The powerful overlord, well aware 
of the immunity he enjoyed omng to the existence of the 
Mayor of the Palace, came followed by a strong retinue. “ Brave 
and courageous men,” says Fredegar. It was a regular army 
which would not have hesitated to give battle to the supporters 
of the King. 

And if we turn to the frontiers we find that in Germany the 
peoples who had been subjugated by the descendants of Clovis 
had raised their heads again and claimed their independence — 
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the Thuringians, the Alemanni and the Bavarians had liberated 
themselves, and were ruled by their own princes. The Annori* 
cans along the coast, and the Basques or Vascons in Gascony, 
once more appeared as free nmrauding peoples. Tlie separatist 
spirit, which we have already noted in the case of the Austrasians, 
the Ncustrians and the Burgundians, continued to grow, and 
formed ever deeper and deeper divisions throughout the greater 
part of Gaul. And the invasions started afresh, Slavs and 
Saxons in the north-east, and later on, in the south of Gaul, 
the Saracens I 

Nevertheless, in spite of this general decline, in spite of the 
obvious threat, not only of disorganisation, but of annihilation, 
the idea of royalty still maintained its power, and was prcscnctl, 
not only by tradition, but also by necessity; for the people 
who formed the substratum of the nation in the midst of these 


endless, diverse and unco-ordinated bids for wealth and power 
still lived and worked, the people of France (— tlw old Ccito* 
Ligurian stock— a fine, strong race, which kept its unity, though 
nothing else did — a basic unity and an xmeorrupted soul. Eight 
hundred years had passed over its head since tlic death of 
Vercingetorix, bringing in their train heavy trials and bunlcns— • 


the Roman conquest, the Roman administration, the Uom.an 
system of fraud, •weakness and shame, folloxxcd by the victory 
of the Franks, their robbery, pillage, barbarism, anarchy and 
their mad acts of bloodshed and filth — but still the people 
worked, toiled, loved and suffered, indomitable in their vital 
strength. R heroism existed, let us not connect it with 
name of Ccesar, Clovis or Charlemagne; heroism was tlicre-^hi 
the masses 1 It made its virtue shine forth by breathhig 
strength into Christianity and endowing it with its suhlin.e 
impetus; and it prcscn’cd the means of salvation through its 
living faith. Royalty was rcprcscritcd by unworthy pruicti 
and became incarnate in children; it was surrounded hy con 
spiracles and rivalries, treacherous and bloodslamcil, 
thcless it was royalty >yith the spirit of ClirUt^uty incradica y 
rooted in the spirit of the peopfe. Chrhtt^ify ai^e a 
to maintain social unity and sovereign jmticc between 
conflicting parties, Uic rival overlords and chwWng 
In Gaul, thus divided, a prey to tho worst fo/nri ot 
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affording a spectacle of complete chaos and anarchy, there 
remained but one force for the preservation of union and unity, 
and one alone. Miiethcr placed in the hands of a feeble child, 
a sluggard king or a bloodthirsty madman, it remained never- 
theless the greatest power of the age, for it was founded upon 
the immutable energy and faith of a whole people devoted to 
that which assured its salvation. 

UmuoGieu’iiv. — Salviems.s, iror/.'.v, edited by Halm, 1S77. Apollonius 
Sidonius, edited by Haret, 1S79. Gre»oire tie Totus, JILsttinn FTaiu'oritw, 
edited by Oinont ct Colon, ISSG-lSOa, 2 vols. Poems of Fortunatiis, 
edited by Leo from Monum. Germ, hint., series in Ho. .So'Ciillcil Chronicle 
of Frcilc^gar and hm Condnimlurs, edited by Cabr. Monod, 18S.7. Marius 
d’.Vvcnciics, edited by Mommsen, ISlK). Gr.'ttn Tc;ium Froncortnn, cditetl 
by Krusch, 1SS8. .Vimoin, IHslurut Francorum, edited by I). IlouqueL; 
Fee. des Ilisl. dc la Gaule, Vol. III. Itorieon, De Gc.slis Francornm, edited 
by D. Boucpict, ibid, .lordanes (.fornandes), edited by .Mommsen, 1882. 
Cassiodorus, edited by Mommsen, from Monum. Germ, hist,, .-iuct. (tntitiuhss., 
XII, lS9t. Paul Diaero (Warnefried), llisloria T.tin;’obardorum, edited 
by Waitz, 1S78. Zosimus, llhlnrUc Romumv, edited by Mendelssohn, 
1887. Procopius, I)c Bello Gothico, edited by Dorn. Comparelti, 1885. 
Vie dc Saint ltdmi, edited by Krusch, from Monum. Germ, hist., Aucl, 
anliquiss., Vol. IV. Prosper Tiro, crlited by .Mommsen, from Chronica 
Minora, Vol. I. Vie de Saint Legcr, from D. Bourjiiet, Itcc. des Hist, de 
la Gaule, Vol. IT. Gcsla Dagoberti, edited by Krusch, 1888. The Nicbcl- 
ungen, edited by Bartseh, 1870-1880, 0 vols. Lot Salique, edited by 
Holder, 1879-80. Loi dcs Burgondcs, edited by Bluhine, from Monum. 
Germ. Hist. Leges, Vol. II. Loi Itomainc dcs Wisigoths, edited by Ilaenel, 
1819. Formidaire de Marculfe, edited by Rozi5re, 18G0, 2 vols. Ampere, 
Hist. Lilt, dc la France av. Charlemagne, 3rd cd., 1870. Bayet, Pfistcr et 
Kleinclausz, Hist, de France, edited by Ern. Lavisse, Vol. II, 1918. Abbe 
Dubois, //rsb crit. de V 6lablissemcnt dc la monarchic franque dans les Gaules, 
1735, 3 vols. Fustel de Coulanges, La Monarchic Franque, 1888 ; L' Allen 
el Ic domainc rural pendant Vtipoque mirovingienne, 1889; L"" Invasion 
germanique et la Fin de VEmpirc, 2nd cd., 1891 ; Les Origines du systi^me 
fdodal, le bdndfice el le palronat, revised and completed from the MSS. of 
the author by Cam. Jullian, 1890. Am. Gasquet, L'Empire byzantin et la 
monarcliie franque, 1888. G. Goyau, Hist, religicuse, from Hist, dc la 
Nation frangaisc, edited by Gab. Hanotaux, Vol. IV. GutSrard (Benja- 
min), ,Proldgomdne an Polyptique dc Vabbd Irminon, 1844. Imbart de la 
Tour, Hisioire politique dcs Origines d 1515, from Hist, de la Nation frangaise, 
edited by Gabr. Hanotaux, Vol. III. Junghans, Hist, de Childdric et de 
Chlodovech, translated by Monod, 1870. Kurth (Godef), Clovis, 2nd ed., 
1901. Hist. podt. des Mdrovingiens, 1893; Sainte Clotilde, 1897. Lenor- 
mande, Restitution d'un pobme barbare rclatif aux dvdnements du rd<'ne de 
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Chxldeberl ler , from Bibl de VEe. des Charles, 1831MO. LcMllajn, U 
Baptcme de Clovis, from DibL de VEe. de Charles, 1900. Littrc, ^tuJe 
sur les Barbares et le Moyen Age, 18C7. Longnon (Auguslc), G^ographt 
de la Gaule au IVximt siecle, 1878; Ongine et /on»a/ion de la 
frangaise. Maury (Alf.), XrW Forils de la Gaule, 1807. Mcillct, Inlrod. 
a Vilude comparalxte des langxtes tndo-europiennes, 3rd ed , 1912. I’crti, 
Die Geschichle der Metovxngxxhen Uausmexer, 1810. [Jlaxunc PctdJ, 
Htsioxre de France lUusirie. Pica\et (Francois), ta LUliralUTe jxan^xst en 
langue laline, from ffisl. de la Nation jranfaise, edited by Gabr, Ilanotaux, 
Vol. XII [1923] Prou (Maunce), La Gaxile *Wrot»ngjcnne. WaiU, 
Veber die AnfSnge der Vassalilat, 1850. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CARLOVINGIANS 

The founders of the Carlovingian family, Saint Avnulf and Saint 
Pepin de Landen. Gallo-Roman ancestors. Charles Martel. His 
military valour. Victory of Poitiers (October 17, 732). Causes 
of the final retreat of the Arabs. The poliey of Charles Martel 
towards the clergy. Childebrand. The benefices. Pepin the 
Short and Carloman. Retreat of Carloman to Monte Cassino. 
Alliance between the Papacy and the French Monarchy . Pepin has 
himself proclaimed King (751). Stephen II places himself and 
the Church of Rome under the rule of the King of France. 
Pepin’s campaign in Italy. The Exarchate of Ravenna. Wars 
in Aquitaine. Duke Waifar. Early wars of Charlemagne. 
Partition of the kingdom of the Franks between the two sons of 
Pepin the Short, Charlemagne and Carloman. Charlemagne. 
Death of Carloman. Charlemagne seizes his heritage. The 
policy of Big-footed Bertha. Charlemagne breaks off relations with 
the King of the Lombards. Campaign in Italy. The General 
Assemblies under the Carlovingians. The Saxon Wars, Wittekind. 
Ecclesiastical nature of the government of Charlemagne. Dukes, 
Counts and Marquises. Capitularies and missi. Louis the Pious 
King of Aquitaine. Spanish campaigns. The disaster of Ronce- 
veaux (August 15, 788). Rolando, Dulce of the Breton Marches. 
Campaign against the Huns. Appearance of the Normans. 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the West (December 25, 800). The 
Empress Irene. The Imperial Palace at Aix-la-ChapeUe. The 
Court. Portrait of Charlemagne. End of his reign. Charle- 
magne loses his eldest sons. His lassitude. Death of the 
Emperor (January 28, 814). Reign of Louis the Pious. His 
struggles with his sons. Judith of Bavaria. Partition of the 
Empire. The higher clergy against the Emperor. Pitiful end 
of Louis the Pious. Charles the Bald. His alliance with his 
brother Louis II, the German Emperor. Battle of Fontanet. 

The oaths of Strasbourg (841). Partition of Verdun (843). The 
Normans arrive in Paris (845). Edict of Quierzy-sur-Oise (877). 
Charles the Bald, Emperor of the West. His death (877). Last 
days of the Carlovingian dynasty. Norman, Hungarian and 
Saracen invasions. Charles the Fat, King of France. Anarchy. 
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rong. 

ADDot Hugh. A national dynasty. Conclusion. 

C HARIiESXAGNE, who was King of the Prcncli from 7C3 
to 814, was the son of Pepin the Short. 

Pepin the Short, so-called on account of lus small 
stature, was the son of Charles Martel, wjio was the son of 
Pepin. d'Heristal. The latter derived lus name from tlie 
The Carlovin- Reristal, on the Meuse, between LiJgc 

gian Family. Maestricht, where he had built a palace for 
^ himself in which he frequently resided. 

The father of Pepin d’Hcristal was called Ansegis and hU 
mother Begga. The latter was canonised. ^Vnsegis was the 
son of Saint Amulf, Mayor of the l^alacc in Austrasia and 
afterwards Bishop of Metz, who was married and the fatlicr of 
a family before his entry into the Church. Begga was the 
daughter of the ftrst Pepin, called Pepin dc Linden or DM 
Pepin, who was also numbered among the saints, and a young 
woman of Aquitaine, of senatorial rank, who brought her 
husband largo domains os her dowry. Saint jVmulf and Saint 
Pepin dc Landen had been appointed by Clotar 11 tutors of 
his son Dagobert. Tlicy formed the trunk of the Carlovingian 
family to which Charlemagne gave its name. Saint Pepin dc 
Landen succeeded Saint Amulf os Jlayor of the Palace in 
Austrasia. 

According to a tradition accepted at the Court of Cluirlcnwgnr, 
Saint Amulf, who had been appointed Bishop of Melz hy tojjl 
favour, was descended from the family of Fcrrcolus, one of th- 
great houses of the most Romanised province of Gaul— the 
Narbonnaisc. llis father, ^Viishcrt, wlio wa.s ol senatorial 
liad married Blithilda, one of the daughters of Clotar f. ^ 1^ 
have already observed that Saint Begga, the mother of lepa* 
d’Hcristal, was the daughter of a Cullo-Uoman. Thai 1 1 * 
family into which Charlemagne was to he bom had a-i mw * 
Homan and Gallo-Roman as German l>loo<l in its ^ ■ 

since the immediate ancestors of the restorer of the 
Empire were Jfayors of the Palace in Auslrasi.i, aiid .Vu»tra>yj 
through its ever-increasing hostility to Xcustria, loti 
its German character, Charlemagne hatl eomc to me tite - ' 
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language in private life. His education, moreover, liad been 
very much neglected; he did not even know how to mite. 

At the end of the seventh century the Carlovingian family 
possessed vast domains and was distinguished on account of 
the important offices, and particularly that of Mayor of the 
Palace, held by several of its members, and the number of 
faithful retainers it has thus succeeded in attaching to it. 

Finally, the Carlovingian family shone out among the rest 
on accoimt of the number of saints it had produced — ^nine 
Bishops, seven saints, of whom the first was Pepin dc Landen, 
and three female saints, of whom one, Tarsilia, had raised a 
man from the dead. “ Yom family is holy ” — sancta gens — 
m’ote Pope Stephen III to Charlemagne and Carloman m the 
year 769. 

In addition to this the heads of the family were successively 
men of the greatest valoiu — ^Pepin de Landen, Pepin d’Heristal, 
Charles Martel and Pepin the Short. Resomiding victories, 
one of which saved Cluistendom, served to heighten its glory. 

After the death of Dagobert II, King of Austrasia, Pepin 
d’Heristal, with the help of his brother Duke Martin, seized 
the government of that 'kmgdom (680). Thierry III, King of 
Neustria, and Ebroin, his rough and violent Mayor of the Palace, 
marched out against them and defeated them ; but the war was 
renewed a few years later. The Austrasian leudes wanted a 
government of then own. Thierry III and his Mayor, Berthar, 
suffered a decisive defeat at Tertry, between Peronne and Saint 
Quentin (687). Pepin d’Heristal had Berthar put to death, 
after which, says the continuator of Fredegar, “ he seized the 
person of the King, the royal Treasury and the office of Mayor 
of the Palace.” 

In all these struggles, the interests of the King were not at 
issue. Thierry was the reputed King of Austrasia, as well as 
of Neustria and Aquitaine. And he continued to be so regarded. 
The Austrasian leudes, however, fought for a Mayor of their 
own against the Neustrians who wished to impose theirs upon 
them, and at this time the latter were in power. 

Pepin d’Heristal, say the chroniclers, governed the Idngdom 
of France for twenty-seven years, and his rule seems to have 
been both firm and sldlful. The designation of Mayor of the 
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Palace -was no longer sufficient lor him, and he conlemd upui 
mmseu tliafc of Dule of the Franks. Foreign so\erejgiis sough 
his alliance and exchanged ambassadors ^vltll him. The ofllci 
of Jlayor of the Palace liad attained such a high degree o 
power that royalty seemed to be completely overshadowed 
by it. 

Pepm d’Heiistal earned on lus government with three amis 
in view, all of which had but one object~the mcrcasc of lus 
power. 

He tried to abolish the division between the kmgdoius of 
Neustria and Austrasia by giving them a common Iviug, Clovis 111, 
the son of Thierry, m 691, Childebert III, the second son of 
Thierry, in 695, and lastly, Dagobert III, tlic son of Childcbtrt, 
in 711 

Secondly, whilst allowmg these princes to remain titular 
monarchs, he did not permit them to take the smallest sliarc 
in the government, even for the sake of appearances, and, 
lastly, at the beginning of each new reign, he saw to it that 
the dead lOng should be succeeded by the prince whose nghU 
to the throne were the most obvious, so tliat no loophole could 
be left for discussion, thus icducmg the influence of the Great 
Ones who used to meet together when a new Kmg Iiad to be 
appointed. The proposal made by Pepm d’llcristal v\as such 
that It could not fail to be earned by acclamation. 

It was Pepm d’Heristal who had all the po::kts, ofljccs and 
honours, mcludmg the appomtraent of Bishops and Abbots, m 
Ins gift, and disposed at Iiis pleasure of whatever ixiiwuictl 
over from the ta^cs, as well as from the produce of the 
villas. On lus death, m Tit, lus heirs were fus gnuuhoii'*, 
children who were actually appointed to the government u'uJer 
the tutelage of their grandmother PIcetruda ; but the Ncustwu* 
were quick to revolt and nppomt llogenfred their .^£a>or. 
the Austrasians also rebelled and chose a natural son of f 
dTIeristal, an energetic soldier whom luvlory Jus gJurdn' 0 
the name of Charles 'Muriel, so rouglily dui he Innuuf 
enemies m battle Ills molhir "*e> calhd .Mjuiut. 

Martel, :\Ia>or of Austrasia. m lus turn »ni>ovcd his null ^ » 
upon the Ntuslrians and became, la fact, tog <^1 , 

Thus the Carlovmgian grew slowly but iufrij 
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greater, strengthening its power and authority from one genera- 
tion to the next, by the extension of its domains, which had 
become the largest in Gaul, by increasing its riches, by holding 
the highest offices and multiplying its “ faithful retainers,” by 
the holmess of a large number of its members and the miracles 
they worked, and lastly by the personal valour of the leaders 
who guided its destinies. 

Thus the family descended from Pepm de Landen and Saint 
Arnulf found themselves at the head of the Austrasian aris- 
tocracy and, by this fact alone, at the head of the State. The 
King no longer exercised any authority over his own lands, but 
only over persons. Thanks to the system of recommendation 
and patronage, this power over individuals had become clearly 
defined, but the King’s faitliful retainers, the leudes, and the 
antrustions had in their turn, by means of recommendation 
and patronage, secured retainers who were personally attached 
to them and had thus also increased their power. Society was 
becoming co-ordinated. Every large landed proprietor, outside 
the State, reorganised it on his o^vn lands, from which the right 
of immunity had ousted the agents of the King. On their vast 
domains several hundreds of Bishops, Abbots and overlords, 
rich in lands and men, exercised sovereign rights and raised 
taxes. At the apex of this aristocracy arranged in groups 
and orders of rank there shone resplendent the Carlovuigian 
family. The crowned King was Kffig, but without power of 
any sort. 

On the death of Pepin d’Heristal, Charles Martel was in the 


fortress of Cologne where Plectruda, his father’s widow, had 


Charles 

Martel. 


had him incarcerated. He was rescued by the 
Austrasian leudes, and at their head he defeated 
the Frisians, who had mvaded Austrasia, • and 


afterwards the Neustrians, under the leadership of their Mayor, 
Hagenfred, at Vincy-les-Cambrai (717). He renewed his cam- 


paigns agamst the Frisians, whom he defeated on the coast j 
against the Saxons, whom he challenged five times; against 
the Bavarians ; against the Alemanni, whom he defeated twice, 
and against the Neustrians and the Aquitanians. He displayed 
an unbridled activity, swift to discover and destroy any plots 
formed against him. In Aquitaine, Duke Eudo still kept his 
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power, but the advance of the conquering Saracens obUsci 
him also to appeal to the Duke of Austrasia. 

Ever smce the begmning of the eighth centurj Christ uit 
Europe had been exposed to a terrible menace. In 711 the 
African Arabs had mvaded Spam and made thenisehcs niasteti 
there. Jhi 720 they crossed the Pyrenees, penetrated into 
Septimania and took Natfaonne In 721 Toulouse was threat- 
ened Eudo, Duke of Aquitaine, succeeded m holdmg them in 
check for a time, but after the fall of Nunes and Carcassoiuie 
and the sack of Autun (725) the danger became deadly. 

Eudo implored the help of Charles Martel. 

The great victory which the valiaut Major of Austrasia won 
near Poitiers over the Mussulman troops under the coiniiianJ 
of Abd-er-Rhanian, a hundred years alter tlic death of Mahonut, 
saved Christian Europe (October 17, 782). By an estmordinar) 
comcidence this defeat suffered by the iVrabs took place at the 
very moment when the Berbers of north iVIrica m Maglireb 
rose m a general rebellion wluch threatened their rule m coun- 
tries which were essential to Ihcm lor their msasions into 
Europe) and the Saracens, obliged to use their forces on the 
African eontment, were forced to abandon their graiidicoc 
dreams of conquest. For the struggle m Maghreb, fed b) 
religious dissensions in the bosom of peoples who had been 
converted by force, raged for many a long year. The Saracti J 
appeared again as marauders, but their grc.-it conquinOo’ 
onslaught liad been ended at least m western Europe. 

Campaigns followed m Burgundy (73J), m Aquilamc (733’. 
Ill Provence (739), by means of wliieh Cliarles Martel sceu-id 
Ins rule over Gaul. Thierry IV, sumauied Thierry de thcllc', 
died in 737, and Cliarles Martel dispensed with cofiioiug 
the assembly qualified to acclaim the new King, roilrnt- 
mg himself with leaving the tlirone einptj. Die niiiaeilf 
of Jus rule was regarded bj the rojal not itas as a lurt e! 
intcrrcgnuni. They dated their acts m such and such •* 
year after the death of Thierry IV and thus cstabliihrd luu 

chronology. . , , .nil 

Agam when Eudo, Duke of Aquitaine, fiad hern ref lUWi’l- 
m his States by the conqueror of Poitiers, the latter hit hi ttl • 
mdi-pcndcncc, mid ^vhcu, suitoctjutntiy, he, ja *'•''* ** 
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Hunald, the son of Duke Eudo (who died in 735), passed an 
edict declaring him, Charles Martel, suzerain of Aquitaine, he 
did not act as King of Trance, but Hunald declared that he 
held hi's States in fealty and homage to Charles personally and 
his two sons Carloman and Pepm. The latter was destined to 
become the real founder of the dynasty. 

The Ai’abs, after their retreat in 732, had remained masters 
of Septimania, whence they continued to molest Aquitaine. 
But several of the more powerful overlords in that country, 
and even counts, impatient of the Frankish domination, sup- 
ported their manoeuvres. In 735, the Saracens seized Arles 
and Avignon, whence they made incursions as far as Burgundy 
(736). “ The Duke Charles,” writes the continuator of Fredcgar, 

“ having raised an army, marched towards Bm’gundy, subjected 
to his power the to^vn of Lyons, together with the lords and 
prefects of that province, appointed judges as far as Marseilles 
and Arles, and retm'ned laden with booty to the capital of his 
Empire.” 

There was a fresh campaign in 737. The Saracens had 
returned and captured Avignon. Charles Martel advanced as 
far as Narbonne. The Emir of Cordova sent help for the 
besieged town from Spain. But Charles Martel, once again 
victorious, had a great massacre of Saracens and completely 
destroyed Nimes, Agde and Beziers, and ruined a number of 
castles and strongholds, after which he returned to his northern 
provinces. 

In 741, the year of his death, Charles received ambassadors 
from Gregory III, who sent him the keys of St. Peter’s tomb 
and begged him to come to his help against the Lombards of 
Italy. Charles hesitated. The strength of the Lombards -was 
not known to him, and he was afraid of another offensive on 
the part of the Arabs. 

Moreover, the present sent him by the Holy Father did not 
represent sovereignty over the city of Borne, as some historians 
have maintained. The keys were reproductions of the original, 
only valuable because they had been made by melting do^vn 
part of the chains worn by Saint Peter. They formed a land of 
decoration like the order of the Golden Fleece, which the TCin cr 
of Spain bestows to this day. These keys were also worn 
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hung round the neck. Over twenty penons, mcluOuig setcral 
i^oinen, bad been honoured m the same -way. 

Charles Martel thanked the Sovereign Pontiff for his good 
grace m sending to his Court the Abbot of Corbie and a monk 
from Samt Denis named Sigcbcrt, laden wth neb presents, but 
refused to commit himself. 

We can already see the outlines of the policy the pontifical 
Court was afterwards to adopt. 

Agamst the Emperor of Constantmople iiho, as tbe heir of 
the Roman Emperors, claimed the suzeramty over Ital), on 
the one hand, and on the other, agamst the Lombards established 
in the north of the pcnmsula and along the coasts, tlic Pope 
solicited the help of the Frankish princes “The Sovcrti^ 
Pontiff,” writes the eontmuatorof Tredegar, ” and Duke Cbirlo 
agreed by treaty that the Roman people should abandon the 
cause of the Emperor and tliat the Pope should appomt Prmcc 
Charles consul of Rome.” 

Charles Martel, whose strong right arm had routed the 
Saracens, was a rough and magnificent warrior. Rome caim. 
to him as a suppliant, and be himself supported witli his annus 
the missionaries he sent to Germany, but the mun object he 
had m view was lus own power and tlic glory of hu swonl, vnd 
Ins chief concern was to secure the nicuns of trnnupii In order 
to bmd to him the Icudcs who formed tlic mam strength of lui 
armies, he gorged them with booty, ami this boot^ he took 
where he found it, in the vast domains of the clergy. Jhdiuprici 
and abbeys were plundered by him. The IJishop of 
m order to avoid witnessing the rilling of his cliurch, took 
refuge m the shelter of a monasUr>. Under Pepm the Jshi'd, 
the son of Charles JIartcl, forty one phccs were restored to di- 
Abbey of Saint Denis which Cliarlts 3Iartc2 had takm fro n d, 
and their restitution seems to have been far from comp’ 

Rut it is only fair to add tliat the IIoI) Sec lUtlf. m onhf t-* 
allow Cliarlcs to carry on his campaigns agamst the baraun*. 
had placed the goods of the cltrgy at his disjKjval. 

Clmrlts, It IS true, went even furtlier. Not 
dividing between lus “faithful rctauurs” a Urge 
of tlie treasures of the Churcli, he also opinmUd . 

bishoprics and abbejs. He made lus ticphcw Hu^,h 
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Paris, Bayeux and Rouen at the same time, as well as Abbot of 
Saint Wandrille, Fleury-sur-Loire and Jumi^ges. Milon, his 
eompanion in arms, was promoted to both the archbishoprics 
of Treves and Rheims at the same time. As may easily be 
imagined, many of these prelates had been very badly trained 
in the fmictions they were called upon to fulfil. Some of them^ 
did not laiow how to read. They were, moreover, indefatigable 
hunters and good soldiers, always ready to arms. Gerold, 
Bishop of Worms, died sword in hand against the Saxons, and 
his son inherited the episcopal throne as though it were an heir- 
loom. These noble prelates, who made armed attacks upon 
the convents in their o-wn or neighbom’ing provinces, took them 
by assault and plundered them as though they were conquered 
plaees, took but little interest in their floclcs or their clergy, who 
were obliged to go in for trading in order to make a livmg. To 
wm a bishopric it was deemed unnecessary to enter the Chm’ch, 
which was a mere waste of time ; a Bishop had other things to 
do than to say Mass and wear the tonsure. 

Thus Charles Martel, although he had saved them, was as 
much hated by members of the Church as he was loved by his 
own men-at-arms. Saint Boniface, Ai’chbishop of Mayence, 
the apostle of Germany, declared to Carloman and Pepin that 
their father was most certainly damned. Pepm the Short was 
convinced of it. A few years after the death of Charles Martel, 
\yhen his tomb was opened at Saint Denis, it was found that his 
body was not there. In its place was diseovered a great serpent 
— others say a black dragon — ^which could only have been the 
devil. The monks of Saint Denis told this tale to all comers. 
In 858, more than a hundred years after the hero of Poitiers 
had left this world, the clergy used to assure Louis II of Germany, 
the grandson of the great soldier, that his great-grandfather was 
in hell because he had given the goods of the Church to the 
laity. 

Charles Martel died on the 22nd of October, 741, at Quierzy- 
sur-Oise, after a reign of twenty-six years. He was always 
and everywhere a magnificent victor, and rendered possible the 
work of his successors, Pepin the Short and Charlemagne. 
With great sweeps of his sword he had opened up the way for 
their policy, though doubtless he knew not what he did. But 
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giver in regard to tUe person, who by the very deed ol gilt 
became his vassal, and the duties o! fealty, help and succour 
on the latter towards him who had become his overlord. Tbc 
chief obligation of the benefieiajy consisted ol military service, 
and it was above all with the object of increasing tlicir forces, 
by multiplying the number of their men at arms, that the 
Cariovingian princes distributed benefices. Tlic policy of Charles 
Martel sheds a very clear light upon this point of view. .More- 
over, the concession of benefices was closely allied to rccom- 
mendationj it was the complement of the hatter. The bond 
between the overlord and the vassal could bo e:>tablhi»cil in 
two \s'ays — the humbler person might come and place hximclf 
under tlie regis of the more powerful by means of recommenda- 
tion, as we have already described, or the more poucrfid could 
attach the humbler to him by means of a beneficiary concession 
which involved all the consequences of recommendation. 

All this obviously bore a very close resemblance to the feudal- 
ism of the nintli century; nevertheless the difference between 
the two institutions is very great. TIic feudal tie Involvcil of 
necessity military service, whilst the benefice only imposed it in 
certain cases, which were, it is true, exceedingly nunverouu 
But in other instances it was conceded in return (or the payment 
of rent in money, or in work of various kinds. It might even 
be conceded as an act of grace with no lie except a muial 
obligation. 

Should the beneficiary fail in his duties, the l)cncficc mas 
forfeited. TIic beneficiary had to look alter the Irciiciicc cuu* 
ferred upon him, keep the lands in good oitlcr, and niaint.’xin Ihr 
buildings in good repair. U'c find the princes forcing the Iwldir;* 
of royal or ecclesiastical benefices to superintend the tenant* •'« 
the domain* whether cultivators or serfs, ami feed tijcni in lim^* 
of scarcity. One of the capitularies of Charlenuignc st.itcd thAt 
the possessor of a bumisUed coat of arnu who tlid not can> i 
with hint to war would be deprived both of it and of hi* U 
Although the benefice was essentially a life-intere»t, it 
and more frequently became hereditary owing to the 
conditions of the epoch. In the fit^t pUee it 
natural to keep the son in his father^ iKueticf, uud kx.rf i ■- 
transmission took place as a mailer ol cour>e. The WciM 
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age as well as the force of circumstances gradually led to the 
hereditary principle being regarded more and more as a right. 
The beneficiary came to consider the title he held as his own 
property, which, under certain conditions, he was allowed to 
ce,de to a third party. The holder of an important domain 
would give away a portion of it to another beneficiary, who 
would hold it from him under similar conditions to those which 
bound the original beneficiary to his overlord. Others aimed 
at converting their benefices into their own private property, 
into independent allodia. The princes had a hard task to 
combat this tendency. “ Let him who holds a benefice from 
the Emperor or the Church,” said Charlemagne, “ take nothing 
therefrom into his own patrimony.” An ingenious process 
consisted in transferring to others a benefiee held from the 
sovereign, only to buy it back again for ready money and hold 
the domain as an allodium, that is to say under an independent 
title. 

Benjamin Guerard points out in a capitulary of 757, not only 
the word henefidum, but the words seigneur and vassal, bearing 
their historical signification. As for the word “ fief,” feodum, 
that was not found until the eleventh century to designate an 
institution very similar to the benefice, but having no direct 
connection with it. 


A benefice given to a man at his own request and for a definitely 
limited period was called precarious. It applied to little except 
Church property and did not involve military service. 

On the death of Charles Martel, his two sons, Carloman and 


Pepin, divided Gaul between them, Carloman taking Austrasia 


Pepin the 
Short. 


and Pepin Neustria and Burgundy. They both 
assumed the title of Mayor of the Palace. 

We have already seen how Charles Martel had 


seized the sovereignty of Burgundy, Neustria and Austrasia, 


at the expense of his nephews, the sons of Pepin d’Heristal. 


And now we find Theudoald, one of the latter, claiming his 
share, which consisted of nothing less than Neustria and 


Burgundy. His pretensions were settled by having him 
assassinated. 


In the following year, on the 2nd of April, 742, in a place in 
Neustria which has remained imknown, historians are generally 
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agreed that the child who was destined to become Charkmamc 
was born. His father was Pepin the Sliort and his mother 
Big-footed Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, Count of Lion. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to have a King. The presence 
of an ^disputed chief, of a keystone to the social arch, was a 
necessity. And this supreme head requited to be invested with 
a moral character •whicli placed him above all rival competitors, 
aspirants and factions. The proclamation of cither Cirloman 
or Pepin as King irould immediately Iiavc given rise to divisions 
and conflicting claims; one great lord or anotlicr ivould hare 
risen up in arms, supported by his partisans, and an era of 
violent struggles ivould have been inaugurated of which no one 
would have been able to foresee the development or the end. 

Carloman and Pepin, therefore, set to work to find a prince 
to W’car the crown, and finally succeeded in unearthing from the 
depths of a quiet abbey a Merovingian of doubtful Unwgc 
whom they set upon the throne with the title of ChiJdcric III 
(748). Like his immediate predecessors, Childcric was King 
only in name. The interregnum since the death of Thierry 
de Chelles had lasted sL\ years. 

The two brothers, Carloman and Pepin, got on c.\traordmar»ly 
well together. Between them they conducted n canqiaign 
against the Aquitanians who had rebelled under Ihe lemlmlup 
of their Duke HunalU, the son of Duke Kudo. It was the mual 
W’arfare of the period, consisting of pillage and devuitatioiu 
Bourges was sacked and the two brothers returned laden uilh 
much booty and followed by a number of prisoners. 

In 74-4 Carloman conducted a campaign against Uic Saxun^. 
who, in the course of repeated incurbions, had pillaged .Vu^tra^u. 

He and his brother Pepin, moreover, carried on the policy of 
their father, endeavouring to render the barUvriaii^ 
innocuous, not only by inspiring them with terror of the iMukidi 
armies, but by drawing them to the faith and practice of ite 
Christian Church by means of missions. Tljc two princes dro^ 
ever closer and closer to the Cliurch. The grc.it problem of tke 
scculoiisalions practised by Charles ^Sfartcl for the of fa* 

warriors, and wdiich Carloman and Pepin had aLr hidulgid 
during the first years of their reign, rvmauicd in 
Several Councils, and CbpeciaUy t!ic Council of Soivwoit.th, 
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offered the follo'v\dng solution — ecclesiastical property and 
domains, which had been alienated for the benefit of the laity, 
were to remain the property of the latter, but only m usufruct ; 
and the clergy thus despoiled were to remain the possessors of 
the property, at the expense of the armed forces on behalf of the 
“ beneficiaries ” and in receipt of rent calculated to a fraction. 
It was the clergy who had the best of the bargain. At the same 
time the organisation of the bishoprics was reformed under the 
direction of the two princes. In each episcopal see a Chapter of 
Canons was established with rules framed on the pattern of those 
in monastic institutions. 

The accord between Pepin and Carloman afforded a spectacle 
rare indeed for hundreds of years in the relationship of two 
brothers; when suddenly Carloman declared that he wished to 
renounce the pomps of the world and retired into a monastery. 

“ Inflamed by a holy love of piety,” we read in the continuator 
of Fredegar, “ Carloman placed his Idngdom, together with his 
children and his son Drogo, in the hands of his brother Pepin, 
and went to Rome, where he entered the Church of the Holy 
Apostles and took his place in the ranks of the monies. By 
means of this succession the power of Pepin was more firmly 
established.” 

This “ succession ” was also settled after the manner of 
Clovis. The worthy French historians of the eighteenth century 
pointed out, in connection with this entrusting of the children of 
Carloman to the hands of Pepin the Short, “ It was like giving 
sheep to the wolf to guard.” What happened to the unfortunate 
little things ? Let us hope that they were not murdered, like 
Theudoald, who took the extraordinary step of la5ring claim to 
his share of his grandfather’s heritage. However that may be, 
nothing more is heard of them. 

There has been much discussion as to the motives leading 
Carloman to assume the monk’s cowl. Was it because, like 
Charles V later on, he was disgusted with the pomps and vanities 
of the world ? 

Gaillard, in the eighteenth century, spealcs as follows : 

“ Carloman, persuaded on the faith of the clergy that his 
father, Charles Martel, was danmed, tormented by the idea and 
disgusted with his age, went and buried himself in a cloister, 
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either because this allowed him still to hope that his repentance 
might make up for Iiis fathet^s failure in that respect, or because 
the terrible picture of a father devoured by eternal torture made 
him fear the dangers of earthly glory for himself.” 

JfJeinclausz cites the remorse with ivliich CarJoman was 
devoured for a terrible massacre of Alemanni lie had ordered in 
745 to account for it; or thought that perhaps it was due lo the 
great need for a life of peaceful contemplation felt in that rude 
ugo by so many souls who had been drawn into the whirlpool ot 
the world- Perhaps too the sacrifice of Theudoald, in which 
Pepin had made him share, filled Carloman with horror for the 
demands made upon a sovereign. At all events, from the day 
on which Pope Zacharias imposed the tonsure upon him, the 
noble prince became an edifying example to all with whom he 
came in contact. He first of all went to a mon.ostcry (to-day 
the Cloister of Saint Sylvester) which he had built on .Vonlc 
Soraclc, in Etruria, filty miles from Home (748), but since lili 
personality attracted too many visitors to it he iled to the wilds 
of Monte Cassino, where he confined himself to the commoucat 
of tasks, which lie carried out in all simplicity and a humility he 
tried not to make too apparent. 

There remained to carry on the government Pepin the Short 
and his puppet King. 

Pepin was short of stature but c.xtraordin.arily robust, and the 
clironiclers have handed us down epic tales about itun. Ih* 
was a nature full of fire and audacity, and the energy of hi* 
resolutions and the rapidity with which he carried tlicni out were 
reminiscent of his father, Charles Jlnrtcl. 

lie was thirty-seven years old. Divested of alt family 
he breathed freely. In diplomas he had hinwetf dcNCtilKiI ** 

“ he to whom the Saviour lias confided the cares of 
ment/’ and he thought the moment had at last come wum 
by means suggested to him by hi> devilry, he might apprv^^* 
the great task before which his father and graiuifalhcr U* 
recoiled. , . . 

In 751 Pepin sent to Poj)c Z.icJmrUs the famous cu;lwu> 
consisting of Fulrad. .Vbliot of Saint Deni., and 
Hishop of Wurzbourg, in onicr to consult the .'vnenf^rn J 
on the subject of the King who ruled Ffunev without • 
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Zacharias apparently replied, “ It is better to call hiii^ King 
who wields the power than him who is deprived of it.” 

This reply on the part of the Sovereign Pontiff ha'-® 
universally .applauded. But perhaps we may be allo'^®^ 
express our opinion regarding it. If it is authentic, it 
outrage, more especially on the lips of the Head of the (-'hurch, 
the heir of the doctrine of Christ and charged with the 
carrying it out in peace, mildness and loving kindness. 

■VHiat was to become of the great maxim : “ Rcnde^’ 

Caesar . . .” if the astounding theory ascribed to 
was to prevail? What was to become of justice ? 

Might is right, said old La Fontaine sadly, whilst the 
Pontiff proclaimed it as a principle of equity. 

That Pepin, by an act of authority, and supported ^Y i'he 
nobility of the kingdom, in one of their assemblies of 
May, should have had himself proclaimed King woulA ^ 
been an act of usurpation, but an act before which history 
would have been forced to bow; but against an act of spolia- 
tion cunningly carried out in complicity with the IIcf^Y Sec 
it is the duty of every honest man to rise up in inchg^^^i^t 
protest. 

To the credit of Pope Zacharias and of the Holy See, ^vhich 
has played so great and glorious a part in history, the authen- 
ticity of the famous reply to Pepin is very far from haviriS been 
established. Modern historians accept it, but it is not he 
foimd in the most ancient annals of France. There is nP t^uce 
of it in the life of Zacharias by the librarian Anastasius, 
that of Saint Boniface, who consecrated Pepin King of J ranee, 
a life written by his disciple Willibad of Eichstadt. ThP Popc 
does not mention it in his correspondence with Pepin an^ with 
Saint Boniface; and finally, as the historian Gaillard so justly 
observes, it would be astonishing if, in a matter of sucB great 
importance, only a verbal reply was given and' was regarA*^*^^ us 
sufficient. 

It is more likely that it was a rumour cleverly circulat'*^^ ^^Y 
Pepin himself to make his usurpation more acceptable^ und 
repeated by Eginhard. The matter was not carried tli^’^ugh 
without an effort. When the designs of the Mayor of the i^ulaee 
became evident, protestations were raised and troubles ^u’oke 
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out. The alleged declaration of Pope Zacharias served to allay 
thew, and Pepin gamed thereby all he lacked to enable him to 
lay hands on the cro^vn— moral support of a singularly strong 
natiu-e m those days when men’s minds were dominated by a 
faith so lively that we can only ivith the greatest difficulty form 
the vaguest idea of it. 


The poor little Merovingian King had in his favour hU long 
hair, which was still venerated by the Franks, but which was 
soon to be shorn; he Iiad the lays celebrating his heroism and 
his ancestors, but which were soon to be replaced by lays 
infinitely more beautiful in favour of the Carlovingians; on 
the other hand, Pepin had power and tJic alleged approval of 
the representative of God on earth. 

In 751 Pepin convoked a General iVsscmbly of the Great 
Ones at Soissons and succeeded in having himself proclaimed 
King and his wife Bertha saluted as Queen. Childcric Hf 
received the tonsure and was returned to the monastic /ife 
from wWch ho had been so cruelly tom. The place of residence 
chosen for him was the monastery of Saint Berlin. His son, 
Thierry, was imprisoned at Saint Wandrillc. 

The election at Soissons was confirmed by a religious coa- 
sccration-~anointing at the hands of the Uoman Pontiff or hii 
representative. 

The anointing of a King was a novelty, at feast in France, 
for it was practised in Spain and among the Angfo*Sa.\*ons and 
Bretons. Under the Merovingians the coronation Juid Ixrn aa 
exclusively military ceremony; Pepin added that rcHgio'*^ 
clement which luid the result of placing him in the mimfs of hh 
contemporaries far above the princes whose place he uas 
He himself declared that he was the elect of Cod and ll*al h« 
nded by right diWnc; but in Uchpoiliiig the ^Icrovinguuj h« 
took care not to mention the holy unction brougfit from htaK‘‘ 
by a dove at the bapthm o! CJow. 

Pepin was crowTicd King of France in the town of by 

Saint Boniface, the Legate of tlic Holy See, apostle of Gcrm.ni> 
and jVrchbishop of Cologne. The royal pnrogativc of 
crowned in the archiepiseopaJ see of lUjci;n> dates only ft^tn t -• 
twelfth century. Pepin lud hiin^eU anointed together h‘* 
wife, Big-fooUd Bertha, which was in iliclf an And 
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also a clever device. For the sons born of their union were 
forthwith designated heirs to the tluone. 

The coronation of the Kmg by Saint Boniface (75*2) was 
repeated two j’^cars later — ^the 28th of July, 754 — in the basilica 
of Saint Denis by Pope Stephen II, who had come to France. 
Not only did the Sovereign Pontiff confirm the consecration 
made in his name by the Archbishop of Cologne, but he went 
much further by hurling an edict of excommunication against 
any who, in the course of time, might dare to elect a King from 
any other race than that upon whose usurpation he was bestow- 
ing his blessing : TJt numquam de alterius lunibis regem in cevo 
presumani eligere ; let no man in the future, said the Pope, 
dare to chose a King from outside this family “ which has, been 
raised by divine piety and consecrated by the intercession of 
the Holy Apostles.” 

When Hugh Capet, with the concm'rence of the higher clergy 
of France, took away the crown from the Carlovingian Charles 
of Lorraine, did he regard himself as excommunicated together 
with the distinguished prelates who crowned him on his election ? 

After having consecrated him King of France, Stephen II 
further proclaimed Pepin a “ Patrician of the Romans.” This 
was a title to which, even in the time of Clovis, great importance 
was attached and which was regarded as superior to that of 
King. The patrician was the delegate of the Emperor in the 
countries in which he was established. Since then the patriciate 
had become an honorary dignity. And thus it came about that 
all the exarchates who administered Italy as lieutenants of the 
Emperor Were patricians. It is only right to add that the 
Sovereign Pontiff had not the smallest authority for conferring 
any such dignity. He had the power of appointing Cardinals, 
Legates, Bishops and Abbots ; in all that concerned the patri- 
ciate, the Byzantine Emphe alone might have had a right to 
intervene ; but after all, what did one usurpation more or less 
matter ! 

Stephen II made not only Pepin but also his two sons 
“ patricians.” 

It must be confessed that these numerous favours and 
generosity were very far from being disinterested. If we may 
use a colloquial expression, it was not for love that Stephen II 
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Here lies Saint Carloman, King and monk of lloate Cassino, 
. ■— the ceU surrounded him rrith a halo more brUliant than did 
the throne, the cowl than the purple, the daily service than the 
sceptre, submission than power. . . 

^ ^ Several historians have accused Pepin the Short of having rid 
himself of his brother in the same way as he had of his nephew 
Tlieudoald, and his conduct affords only too great a justification 
of their suspicions. 

However that may be, when once he was free from his incon* 
venient relative, King Pepin was able to carry out Ids plan with 
a free hand. He did not succeed in overcoming the hostility of 
the nobles towards the Italian war; the impression made by 
Carloman remained indelible; but he was clever at managing 
men, at seducing them by benefits conferred and by promises, 
at conjuring up dazzimg visions before their eyes, and, if 
necessary, at moving them by threats. ^\Jtcr further hesitation, 
protestation and disorders, he at last succeeded In going to nur. 
He crossed the Alps at tiie head of a powerful army, dcfcateil 
the Lombards and received the famous exarchate of Ilavenna 
together with tfie Pentapolis on the coast of tlic Adrwtic, which 
included the tovms of Havcnna, Itimini, Pcs.iro, Paro, Cc'func, 
Sinigaglia, Ancona, Jesi, Forli, Urbiiio, Cagli, Gubbio and Xanii, 
which the King of tlic Franks presented to tlic Sovereign Pontiff, 
thus creating the temporal power of the Pap.icy (75 J). 

As a matter of fact, the cxarcliatc was not actually wroted 
from the Lombards, but from the UyKantinc Emperor, who 
was its suzerain. But Byzantium was a long way off; she 
did not enforce her rights and the matter was not closely 
investigated. ^ ^ 

The expedition into Italy was repeated in 75U, after 
efforts on the part of Pepin to overcome the hostility of Iii» 
leudes. TJic gift of tlie cxarcliatc was solemnly confirmed. 

Paul III, the brother and succe,vsor of Stcj>hca II, continued 
tlic policy of union with the King of the branki. He stn 
Pepin choristers to teach the clioirof tho myal chajK-lj Ite 
him rare books and beautiful inanuicripls; for IVpm* w ^ 
had been educated at Saint Denis* Iiad a taste for 
made him a present of a clock, vriucli the oM cli/onnhw ^ 
a “ night clock,'* because it toM the time by night ar*J 
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during the day, like the sundials which were the only timepieces 
then known in France. 

In the reign of Pepin the government took a decided step in 
the direction of the ecclesiastical monarchy finally realised by 
Charlemagne. The capitularies had formulated the canons of 
the Church and had given them the force of law. If called upon 
to do so, the Counts and other representatives of royal authority 
were bound to give armed support to the ecclesiastical judges. 
A private individual, whose crimes had become notorious, was 
tracked down and punished by the secular arm of the law, 
which also had the right of inflicting capital punishment. 

The advent of the vigorous Carlovingian dynasty changed 
the very character of royalty. To all appearances the political 
constitution remained the same as it had been under the last 
of the Merovingians, with the exception that the hereditary 
principle was applied to the benefices as well as to offices and 
served as a weapon of power in the hands of the great princes 
who guided the country’s destiny — Pepin d’Heristal, Charles 
Martel, Pepin the Short and Charlemagne. The Kings were 
no longer children held in tutelage or unfortunate wretches under 
indictment, but intelligent, active and energetic chieftains, 
endowed with a valour that made them popular, and the prestige 
of whose victories, together with the sacred halo bestowed upon 
their family by the pontifical imction, raised them above the 
heads of other men. They conceived great designs and knew 
how to carry them into action. Benjamin Guerard sums up 
the situation in one brief sentence pregnant with truth — “ The 
Merovingians had taken Gaul away from the Romans, it was 
now a question of taking it away from the leaders of factions.” 

These leaders had been glutted by Charles Martel with the 
property of the clergy, after which he had subjected them to 
a certain discipline; Pepin the Short drowned them in floods 
of pontifical unction and diplomacy; Charlemagne encased 
them in ecclesiastical cement out of whieh they were unable to 
stir, though this task of clerical administration carried out by 
the clumsy hands of great warriors, beginning with Charles 
Martel, met with vigorous resistance. It is impossible to 
describe the whole process, but we can at least cast a glance 
on the epic campaigns of Pepin in Aquitaine. 

V 
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Here he found a magnificent adversary i 


TVaifer flVo.™ 'j — “ “"““'“““‘yinthepctsonofDuJic 

VVmfar, the son and successor (745) of Duke Hunaid. uith shoiu 


concluded a treaty of fealty and homage. 


Tn \xr V ; liomaOT. 

granted asylum to Grippon, Pepin’s brolhcr, 
whom the latter had despoiled. War broke out and lasted for 
seventeen years. Terrific struggles took place of wliich wc are 
given a picture in an admirable poem entitled Garin Ic Lohmin. 
It is an epie of the twelfth century, but in its brutal savagerj’ 
reproduces the spirit of a much older work. 

It WIK in these campaigns that Charlemagne had Ids fust 
lessons in the art of svar under the gm'dance of his father (701). 
We can form some idea of these e.\peditions from the description 
given of the year 763 by the continuator of Fredegar : 

“ In 763, having convoked all the Frankish warriors, Pepin 
went to Nevers, where he held a council of war with all his 
nobles, IVTiereupon he crossed the Loire and laid waste Aqui- 
taine as far as Limoges and above all set fire to Waifar’s 
domains. In many monasteries he drove out all tlie inmates. 
After this he immediately marched upon Issoudun and look the 
toivn, and afterwards ravaged the vine-bearing cantons cf 
Aquitaine from which the monasteries, the churches and tljJ 
poor, as well as the rich, procured their wine. Waifar raiird 
a large army composed ciuefly of Gascons and Dasquesj hut the 
-Gascons took flight and were massacred.” The Franks weat 
horae laden with booty. In tiie following year the same ptocesf 
was repeated. 

Waifar waged this war for the independence of his coinitiy J 
■Vercingetoriit bad done before him, and lumscif laid bare wb-rf 
territories in order to deprive tlic enemy of the nic.im of «-e 
sistence. He retired into the mountainous parU of 
and afterwards into the strongholds of Auve^ne, 


spirit of the great Gaul still hovered and where it was inq»» 

a. I. ufw Ad- T5rvnJfi Iimiltrlit UlC Waf tOiUJ CiHI 


to rcacli him. At last Pepin brought tlie war to 
his indomitable adversary assassin-itcd by hired niiiun) 
forest of Ver in Perigord (June S, 76S). i 

And Pepin, says lus chromcicr, “returned m gira • > 
to Saintes, where his Queen «,U. ri.' 


"Thus Pepin brought Aqmtaine under his rale, 
exception of the 
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leave in the hands of Waifar’s son. , The latter nitrsed in his 
heart a ferocious hatred for the Franks of which he subsequently 
gave strildng proofs. 

Pepin did not long survive his enemy. He was already ill 
when he left Aquitaine to return northwards. On his arrival 
at Saint Denis he convoked an assembly of the chief personages- 
in the Palace and in their presence divided his kingdom between 
his two sons. The elder, Charles, the future Charlemagne, was 
given Austrasia and the portion of Neustria situated north of 
the Oise and Aquitaine with the exception of the ecclesiastical 
province of Bourges; the younger, Carloman, had Thuringia, 
Hesse, Alemmania, Alsace, Septimania and that part of Aquitaine 
which had not been given to his brother. Pepin also left a 
.daughter, Giselle, who received the Abbey of Chelles. 

Pepin the Short gave up the ghost on the 24th of September, 
768, at the age of fifty-seven, after a long reign, which decided 
the fate of his dynasty together with that of France and of the 
Papacy. 

“ Pepin wished to be buried at the door of the chm’ch of Saint 
Denis, with his face to the ground, the position of penitents, 
to expiate — ^what? ” asks the historian Gaillard. Doubtless 
the death of Theudoald, of Carloman and his sons, of Grippon, 
of Remistain, and Waifar? — Not at all,” says Abbe Suger, 
“ but to expiate the usurpations by Charles Martel, his father, 
of the property of the Chm’ch. This was the infamous crime 
which filled men with terror even five hundred years later, and 
then more than ever. . . .” 

The two sons of Pepin the Short were placed on their thrones 
a fortnight after the death of their father — Charles, whom we 

Charlemagne historic name of Charle- 

the King of magne, at Noyon, and Carloman at Soissons. 
the homhards Each of the two princes took possession of that 
and tlw part of their father’s Idngdom which had been 
Ra^nim^ ° allotted to him. Charlemagne was twenty-six 
and Carloman seventeen. 

The government of the two brothers was carried on far 
from smoothly, and was constantly interrupted by struggles, 
quarrels and disagreements. They got on as badly together 
as Carloman and Pepin, the sons of Charles Martel, had 
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Here he found a magnificent ad\ ersary in the pcrbon of Duke 
Waifar, the son and successor (715) of Duke Hunald, with whom 
diaries 3IarteI had concluded a treaty of fealty and homage 
In 751 Waifar granted asylum to Grippon, Pepin’s brother, 
whom the latter had despoiled. War broke out and lasted for 
seventeen years. Terrific struggles took place of wluch wc arc 
given a picture man admirable poem entitled Gann Ic Lohcraui 
It IS an epic of the twelfth century, but m its brutal savagery 
reproduces the spint of a much older work. 

It was m these campaigns that Charlemagne had his first 
lessons m the art of v\ar under the guidance of lus father (701). 
Wc can form some idea of these expeditions from the description 
given of the year 703 by the continuator of Tredegar : 

“ In 703, having convoked all the Frankish vs amors, Pepin 
went to Nevers, where he held a council of war with all his 
nobles. ^Mle^cupon he crossed the Loire and laid waste Aqui- 
taine as for as Limoges and above all set fire to Wnifor's 
domains In many monostencs he drove out all tlic inmates. 
^Vftcr this he immediately marched upon Issoudun and took the 
town, and afterwards ravaged tlic vme-bcanng cantons of 
Aquitaine from which tlic monasteries, the churches and tlic 
poor, as well as the rich, procured their vwnc. Waifar nused 
a large army composed clucfly of Gascons and Dosques ; but tlic 
Gascons took fiight and were massacred ’* The Tranks went 
home laden with booty. In the following >car the same process 
w as repeated. 

Waifar waged this war for the independence of his country as 
Vcrungclonx liad done before lum, and himself laid hare whole 
tcmtoncs in order to deprive the enemy of the means of sub- 
sistence He retired into the mountainous parts of Dordogne, 
and afterwards into the strongholds of Auvergne, where the 
spint of the great Gaul still hovered and where it was inqxi^ublc 
to reach him. At last Ptpm brought tlic war to an end b) liaving 
his mdumilublc advcrsir> nssas^iiiated b^ lured rulfi ms in the 
forest of Ver m Pengord (June J, 703). 

And Ptpm, sajs his chromcler, “ retunicd m great tnunq h 
to h.untcs, where lus Queen Ikrtha lud rtitutncd." 

Ihus Pepm brought Aquitimc under Ins rule, with 
exception of the Ducliy of Casconj, wlacli he was obh^rd la 
3JJ 
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forbade him to take a vnie outside liis own coimtry. Unlike 
the women of France, who were so charming, the Lombards 
were repulsive and smelt bad. Moreover, how could the Lom- 
bards, a people who had brought leprosy into Italy, be allowed a 
place in the human race ? Furthermore, was not Charlemagne 
already married to Himiltruda, by whom he had a son? The 
bonds of matrimony were indissoluble. “ Do not forget,” 
wrote Stephen III to Charlemagne, “ that my predecessor 
prevented King Pepin from repudiating your own mother ! ” 
The Pope concluded by hmling the thunders of the Chureh 
against whomsoever dared to mention such a project again, 
condemning him to everlasting fire stoked by the devil, whereas, 
if he showed himself obedient to the voice of the Pontiff, Charle- 
magne would be rewarded Avith eternal joy in the presence of 
the saints and all the elect of Paradise. 

Neither Charlemagne nor Big-footed Bertha allowed themselves 
to be convinced by the pontifical arguments. Charlemagne 
repudiated his young wife, Himiltruda, and the son she had borne 
him — ^the latter we shall hear of again as Pepin the Hunchback — 
and married Desideria, the daughter of the King of the Lombards. 

The year 770 is notable for the Aquitainian campaign. On 
hearing of the death of Pepin, Duke Hunald thought a favomable 
opportunity had arrived for renemng the war of independence. 
He left the cloister, and the whole of Aquitaine rose up in 
arms. It was in Aquitaine that Charlemagne had served his 
apprenticeship in arms, and he reappeared at the head of an 
imposing army. From the first day he proved himself to be the 
intelligent and resolute soldier, with a marvellous gift for 
organisation, who was destined to fill the world with wonder. 
He did not possess much originality in his military designs, nor 
were they conspicuous for any very great hardihood or ingenuity. 
His campaigns were monotonous and wearisome, but were 
remarkable for their rapidity of movement — ^in this respect 
Charlemagne was superior to Charles Martel — and above all 
for their wonderful organisation — ^mobilisation, commissariat 
and supplies — ^which were astonishing for that epoch. More- 
over, Charlemagne was everywhere triumphant, and as in the 
art of war the aim is victory, he must take his place among the 
great soldiers of the world. 
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Qgrcccl well, TUdr futlicr hud lioped to bind tbcni together by 
giving them joint control in Aqmtmne; but the result was 
exactly the opposite ^Vnd if wc turn to what wc to d3> call 
foreign pohey, the discord was no less virulent, Charlemagne 
supportmg the aspirations of the Court of Rome tind Carloniau 
those of the ICing of Lombardy. 

Big-footed Bertha, the mother of the two young men, did her 
best to keep them fnendly. She was a woman of great force 
of character and moral worth. In that barbarous eighth 
century she reminds us of Blanche of CastiUe, the mother of 
Samt Louis. It is a pity that contemporary wnters ha\c not 
left us more details about her. But at least wc know the 
magmfieent project she conceived and tliat she at first succeeded 
m realising in spite of the obstacles placed in her patli. It was 
a question of nothmg less tlian sccunng the peace of Europe by 
the union of the pnntipal crowns— those of the Franks, the 
Lombards and the Ba>anans, and of placing them all on tcniis 
of friendship with the Court of Rome. 

Tassilo, Duke of Bavana, was the son>mdaw of Dcsidcnus, 
the King of the Lombards. The former, a man of great ciutg)' 
and actnity, was threatening the rule of the Franks acro» the 
Rlune. Bertha conccncd the plan of manning her son Cluarki* 
to the other daughter of Dcsidcnus, and, m order to make the 
alliance still stronger, to complete it by the union of her duughltr, 
Giselle, with the latter's son, Adolgis. By this means concord 
would be established between the Franks and the IIol> Sec, on 
the one hand, and the Lombards and the lJa\ anans on the otlu r, 
and the peace of Europe secured. This was tlic policy outlined 
by Thcodonc the Ostrogoth m the suxth ccntur>— peace, ‘Uid 
the idea of sccunng peace by mcan.s of faintly bonds Utween 
the rulers w as rL\ td by a w oman 

As soon as Pope Stephen III licard of the plans of the Fanch 
Court, lie was mad witli mgc. An alliance btlwctn the Fruik* 
and the Lombards! llis terror iua> well be muigmul 
wrote a Mdicmcnt Utter to Cluricnmgni. Aiu such uiu u 
declared, would be “ diabolical/* Ch irUrn igiic Ii ul m 
Kingdom the most beautiful and aiuuble g rU m the ’ 

“Lo\t Uicm, It is>ourdut> ! *’ He had before InmtJ v caai, c 
of lus father, lus grandfather, and lus grcat-grai.dfill ^r, 
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it was impossible for him to pardon this cynical, twofold 
insult. 

The wars of Charlemagne against the Saxons began in 772 ; 
it was a struggle which was perpetually renewed and constituted 
the greatest feat of his reign — a contest lasting thirty-three years 
(772-804). 

The territory of the Saxons was situated in the plains of 
Germany from the valley of the Rhine to the Elbe. Saxony of 
the eighth century did not include modern Saxony, but only 
Westphalia and Hanover. The Saxons had adhered to their 
ancient customs which were so much belauded by Tacitus. 
They still practised human sacrifice. 

The thrust of the peoples who constituted part of the Scan- 
danavia, which the Gothic historian Jordanes had already 
called the Factory of the Nations, was still continuing towards 
the south-west. From Scandinavia it made itself felt in 
Germany, and from Germany in Gaul. 

War against the Saxons was therefore declared, says Eginhard, 
m 772 ; “ It was prosecuted in every direction with equal 
vigour. It is difficult to say how often the Saxons presented 
themselves before the King as conquered suppliants, how often 
they promised to do as they were demanded, delivering up 
hostages, receiving ambassadors, and sometimes so weakened 
as to declare themselves ready to embrace the Christian faith, 
without, however, being able to overcome the desire to break 
their engagements.” 

In 773 the war against the Lombards broke out. Charle- 
magne had repudiated the daughter of King Desiderius under 
the influence of Pope Adrian. Desiderius retaliated by invading 
the exarchate given by Pepin to the Holy See. The supremacy 
of Lombardy had succeeded that of the Ostrogoths in Italy ; and 
it was the ambition of Desiderius to found in the peninsula a 
great Empire similar to that which the Merovingians and Carlo- 
vingians had established in Gaul. 

In answer to the Pope’s appeal, Charlemagne twice asked 
Desiderius to return the exarchate to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Receiving no satisfaction, he opened the campaign in the month , 
of August 773. We have already mentioned the opposition on 
the part of the nobility of the kingdom to the Italian war under* 
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Hunald found himself face to face %vith the young King of 
Trance at the head of his army -nhen he thought he ^vas !>tiU 
a long M ay off, and sought refuge mtli Lupus I, Duke of Gascon> 
Charlemagne demanded that the fugitive should be delucrcd 
up to him Lupus yielded, but Hunald managed to escape ainJ 
found shelter at Pavia, at the Court of the King of the Ix)ml)anis 

On the 4th of December, 771, the event took place \slucli uos 
destined completely to transform the fate of Cliarlemagne, 
Carloman died, lea\ing his elder brother, at the age of twentv- 
nine, sole ruler of the Empire 

As a matter of fact Carloman liad two >oung sons, Pepin 
and Siagrus, ^^ho should ha\c inherited their father’s domains, 
but their mother Gibcrga, remembering the tragedy tint Ind 
o\crtakcn the children of Carloman, the son of Charles ‘Martel, 
at the hands of Pepin the Short, and fearing a similar fitc for 
her o^vn sons if they \^crc left to the tender mercies of Clurh 
magne, took flight ^\lth them and also sought refuge at the Court 
of the King of the Lombards 

The death of Carloman completely altered the outlook of 
Charlemagne He was now the sole mister of the Ircnch 
kingdom Wide horizons liad been opened up to him and he 
uas full of plans for a patnarclial policy Dy supplementing 
the poNScr of his arms through tlic lugh prestige of tlio Papic) 
no ambition seemed bejond his rcicli It ^\ns luctssary, lie 
thought, to liave the support of the Pope, whose own uuthunts 
would be further increased by tlic fresh power the HoI> bcc 
would derive from an alliance with the warriors of Traiicc 
Bertha hid made her son promise never to repudnte the dmghtir 
of lung Dcsidcnus, but Cliarlemagne, casting to the windi 
every consideration that appeared hostile to lus ninbilii»i>. 
after the death of his brother sent Dcsulcrui aw a), luiJ in irnc 1 
llildcgardfl, a Swnbitm lie was tlurt) at the time, ui d she 
was Ins tiurd wife, all three bung nlivt Adalunl, tJje 
first cousin and one of tlie most rtnmrkabic men of thed'>* 
outraged by this act of trcachcrj, osIuiUiIiouhI) iputlcd V 
Court and retirctl to his abbev at Corbie As fjr Un 
Giselle, wlio was betrothed to the son of King De i 
Clnrlcnuignc forced her to return to the \bl>c) of Cl cUct fl-^ 

indignation of the King of the I oiubanls iiu) well be , 
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it was impossible for him to pardon this cynical, twofold 
insult. 

The wars of Charlemagne against the Saxons began in 772 ; 
it was a struggle which was perpetually renewed and constituted 
the greatest feat of his reign — a contest lasting thirty-three years 
(772-804). 

The territory of the Saxons was situated in the plains of 
Germany from the valley of the Rhine to the Elbe. Saxony of 
the eighth century did not include modern Saxony, but only 
Westphalia and Hanover. The Saxons had adhered to their 
ancient customs which were so much belauded by Tacitus. 
They still practised human sacrifice. 

The thrust of the peoples who constituted part of the Scan- 
danavia, which the Gothic historian Jordanes had already 
called the Factory of the Nations, was still continuing towards 
the south-west. Fi*om Scandinavia it made itself felt in 
Germany, and from Germany in Gaul. 

War against the Saxons was therefore declared, says Eginhard, 
in 772 : “It was prosecuted in every direction with equal 
vigour. It is difficult to say how often the Saxons presented 
themselves before the King as conquered suppliants, how often 
they promised to do as they were demanded, delivering up 
hostages, receiving ambassadors, and sometimes so weakened 
as to declare themselves ready to embrace the Christian faith, 
without, however, being able to overcome the desire to break 
their engagements.” 

In 773 the war against the Lombards broke out. Charle- 
magne had repudiated the daughter of King Desiderius under 
the influence of Pope Adrian. Desiderius retaliated by invading 
the exarchate given by Pepin to the Holy See. The supremacy 
of Lombardy had succeeded that of the Ostrogoths in Italy ; and 
it was the ambition of Desiderius to found in the peninsula a 
great Empire similar to that which the Merovingians and Carlo- 
vingians had established in Gaul. 

In answer to the Pope’s appeal, Charlemagne twice asked 
Desiderius to return the exarchate to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Receiving no satisfaction, he opened the campaign in the month 
of August 773. We have already mentioned the opposition on 
the part of the nobility of the kingdom to the Italian war under 
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Pepin the Short. This was renewed under Charlemagne. They 
regarded the repudiation of Desidetia os perjury. Jtany of thciii, 
and among their number some of the Iiighcst in the land, Iiod 
given themselves as security to the ICing of the Lombards wlicn 
the marriage was celebrated, plighting their faith as a guarantee 
for their sovereign. But Desiderius met Charlemagne's efforts 
at reaching an agreement with sueh hostility that their scruples 
■were silenced. 

At the approach of the Frcncli in arms the Lombard army 
took to flight. Desiderius shut himself up in Pavia, and 
Charlemagne appeared before the walls of the town. 

In this connection we have the account of the monk of Saint» 
Gall whicli has become justly celebrated. The author ^\Totc at 
the end of the ninth century, at the request of the Emperor 
diaries the Great, to whom lus work was dedicated, a hundred 
years after the events he describes. And just os Gregory of 
Toi rs WTOtc about Clovis, so did tlic monk of Saint*Oall treat 
the subject of Charlemagne. According to the chronicler, hi< 
tale of the exploits of Charlemagne was derived from the aceounts 
given him by a certain Adalbert, the father of one of liis fellow 
monks in the monastery. 

L. Ilalphcn believes he has identified this monk with Notkor 
the Stammerer. lie followed historical sources — more especially, 
as L. Halphen has pointcil out, the clironiclcs of Eginiiard— and 
poetical sources, epic lays in process of fonnation. As> for the 
episode which follows, Gaston Paris says : 

“ The episode of Desiderius and Otkar is ovcrburtlcncd uith 
ornament very far removed from primitive simplicity, anil 
although the basis of this beautiful tale was without doubt 
sonic popular version, wc can find no trace of that form, tfjc 
lay provided the chronicler only with his subject, lus I)rc^cnlal^on 
of it is entirely his own.” 

Hero is mi abbreviated version of this ” iKautiful talc.” 

Desiderius had shut liimsclf in Pavia with lIuiiaM, Duke of 
Aquitaine, wliiUt his son Adalgis Iiad gone to Veruna >'ith 
widow and children of Carlonuin. 

Count Otkar, one of the great nobles of I’r.incc. sriio lu.l 
rcbcllctl against his suzerain, was with Desiderius. One iUy 
they were standing on llic lop of a liigh tower from whence ifa-y 
:j'j3 
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could see the plain spread out below. In the distance Charle- 
magne’s army was visible. Fii-st of all came tlic machines of 
war “ such as might luive been used in the armies of Darius or 
Cicsar.” 

Desiderius asked Otkar : 

“ Is not Charles witli this great army V ” 

“ No.” 

Endless chains of common soldiers then appeared. 


“ Surelv Charles is advancing with all that crowd? ” 


“ No,” replied Otkar, “ not yet.” 

Thereupon followed the. bodyguard who rested not night or 


day. 

At the sight of them the Lombard King, filled with terror. 


exclaimed ; 


. “ Of a certainty that is Charlemagne.” 

“ No,” replied Otkar, not yet.” 

Next came the Bishops, the Abbots, the chapel priests and 
the Counts in all their splendour. 

In tears Desiderius eried, “ Let us go down and hide ourselves 
in the bowels of the earth.” 

Then Otkar said, ” Wlien j^ou sec the cornfields tremble, and 
the Po and the Ticino kishing the walls of the town with their 
waters blackened by steel, then will it be time enough for you to 
believe in the arrival of King Charles.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth tlian tliey saw rising 
out of the west a black cloud, which obscured the light of day, 
and as Charlemagne continued his advance the Hash of the steel 
arms cast over the town a veil darker than night. Charlemagne 
came forward clad from head to foot in a coat of mail, his head 
encased in a steel helmet, his left hand clasping a steel lance 
which he held perpendicular, as his right hand remained im- 
movable on the liilt of his invincible sword; his shield was of 
steel, his horse was an iron grey; those who surrounded liim, 
and those who followed, the whole army seemed made of steel. 
Steel covered the whole countryside. Steel that is so hard was 
borne by men who were harder still. Otkar and Desiderius 
were struck dumb, and at last Otkar murmured in a whisper ; 

“ There is Charlemagne.” 

Notwithstanding all this array of steel the siege of Pavia 
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the Assembly was generally convoked at -Vnc-la ChapcUc; 
under Charles the Bald in Neustria, m the west of IVancc. 

The General Assemblies were de\elopments on an cnlaigcd 
scale of the Merovmgian champs de Mars, thus called, acconluig 
to Hmcmar, after the God of War, or, as is more probable, after 
the month of IMarch m which they were held. Under the 
Carlovmgians they were called champs de mat, the date of their 
convocation havmg been put later m the >car by Pepm the 
Short, m order to allow the Bishops and Abbots to celebrate the 
festival of Easter in their own dioceses and monasteries. 

The General Assembly was also called plaid ** plactitim or 
“synod.” Although it was originally convoked, not only in 
Austrasia, but also m Neustria and Burgundy, it fell into 
desuetude in the two latter kuigdoms 

As the army which composed it consisted of the bulk of free 
citizens. It was also called “the Popular iVsscmbl>,” popuh 
convenius; but it was popular only m name, as Pustcl dc 
Coulangcs has pouitcd out. Even in the beginning, wlicn it 
included all the free citizens, it constituted, os a matter of fuvt, 
a reunion of the nobles, each of whom was accompanied by lus 
followers. The chief alone counted. 

Under Clotar II and Dagobert the military character of the 
meeting dcclmcd, and the ^isscmbly came to occupy itself inure 
and more witfi civil and ecclesiastical questions, Uith Charic* 
magne the niiliturj side once more took the ascendant), but 
gradually faded into insignificance under Eotits the Ihmis and 
Charles the Bald. 

Even the Bishops, who attended the ^Vsicmbl), came wdh 
tlieir followers, supporters and vassals. Thus lfioii\.ind» of 
men found tlicmsclvcs gathered together m one vast convtiiliun. 
tliough they were div idcd intogroups of very different char u Un, 
each chief. Bishop, Abbot, Count or Captain of a bind. Um,; 
followed bj Ins owai nun, m some cobcs tlic numUr Iwuig i nb 
eight or ten, and m ollicrs sever U hundreds surroumling tlu»f 
“ patron.” 

If tile weather was fine, &,»vs Ilincnur, the AssembI) w is f fH 
m the open air. It must have presented a picturesque qxrtt-fl’ . 
Tuits dotted the pinri, arid the rall)mgtric’(, the durrsnin^* 
and the great variety of coslumo priscntid a bvc)> i 
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Only the nobles took part in the debates ; tliey were the only ones 
to express an opmion, though they had ascertained beforehand 
the views of the supporters and vassals who had aeeompanicd 
them. Thus the General Assembly really consisted of hundreds 
of private assemblies each of which was represented before the 
King by its chief. 

The procedure in case of bad weather is the proof of this. 
In such circumstances the Assembly met for debate under cover, 
away from the multitude. It had various places at its disposal, 
one of which was specially reserved for the Bishops and clerics 
of the highest rank, so that they might meet, says Hincmar, 
without mingling with the laity. 

The laity also had their debating hall. “ The Counts and 
other lay dignitaries,” says Hincmar, “ according to their rank, 
separated from the rest of the crowd early in the morning, until 
the deliberations in the presence or absence of tiie King began. 
Then these nobles, the clergy on their side and the laity on 
theirs, presented themselves at the hall appointed for them, 
where seats had been prepared m their honour. Away from the 
crowd, they sat all together or separately according to the nature 
of the busmess to be discussed, spiritual, secular or a mixture of 
the two.” The Assembly had food brouglit to it from outside as 
it required it and convoked those Avhom it felt it ought to consult 
or listen to. 

Ernold the Black depicts Louis the Pious presiding over one 
of these reunions and addressing his vassals from his throne 
above them. 

The high oflieials and the Great Ones of the kingdom, 
gathered together in the xVssembly, had received details of the 
admmistrative or other arrangements Avliich the King himself, 
says Hincmar, had made under divine inspiration. The King 
was not present at the debate. By means of messengers chosen 
from amongst the Palatine officials, the Assembly in the course of 
its deliberations addressed questions to the King on points on 
which it was doubtful and received his replies. No stranger 
was allowed to approach the hall so long as the result of the 
discussion had not been communicated to the King. 

Meanwhile the King mixed Avith the croAvd, questionmg one 
and another in a friendly way, cracking jokes Avith the young 
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upon to approve the capitulary which decided the modalities of 
their government. 

These celebrated institutions— the General ^Vsscmblics or 
Carlovingian plaids — give tlic impression of having been on the 
■whole extremely liberal, leaving the people, or at all events the 
governing class, great influence in the ruling of the State ; but, as 
Fustel de Coulanges points out, their power was greater in 
appearance than in reality. The nobles consulted their men 
before tliey took part in the discussion at the 3Iay plaid, hut 
tliese men w’ere entirely subservient to them and the overlord 
said whatever he pleased; the King consulted the Bishops, the 
lords and the high officials, but here again they were all his 
dependents, and their part consisted chiefly in lending support 
to the royal decisions by their presence. Their activities, os 
has been pointed out, were above all moral and due to the mere 
reunion of such an imposing multitude in amis; without 
reversing the royal decision they could hold it in abeyance ot 
modify its practical application, as wc have seen it do in 
connection with the Italian policy after the intervention of 
Corloman. 

^Ve must now return to the Saxon wars. 

The kingdom of the Carlovingiaus was surrounded by a 
double rampart of enemies or rivals. On the north*cast were 
the Saxons and other German peoples, whom 
Eginhard terms ferocious, o)i tlic south-east tlic 
Lombards, on the south the Aquitanians and the 
Gascons, on the west tlic Bretons; these constituted the Tint 
rampart. The second consisted of more distant nations, at 
least two of whom were a formidable menace, the north men. 
tlic Normans from the Scandinavian countries, ami the 
Saracens from ^Urica; iinaiJy, in the cast there ivcrc Byzantium 
and her Emperors, 

The Lombards liad been conquered. 

In 77-i the Saxons, profiting by the absence of Cliarlcnuam^r 
who was detained in Italy, renewed their incursions. Tlwy did 
not make a general mvoiion under the guidance of one supreme 
chief, but various IrilKs in succc:»sion hurled themselves ujxMt 
Austrasia, massacring, pilhiging and bunung %vhcrc\rr 
led them. With his usu:il extraordinary rapidity of mvivcu.' 
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Charlemagne appeared before them with his army when they 
thought he was still on the other side of the Alps. He divided 
his forces into four colurmis; three of these flung themselves 
upon the Saxons and overcame them, the fourth had only to 
contemplate the bacics of a multitude in flight. 

Thus, says Eginhard, the war with Saxony was renewed 
(774). “ Never was a war longer or more atrocious ; for the 

Saxons, like nearly all the nations of Germany, were endowed 
with natural ferocity; they worshipped devils, showed them- 
selves hostile to our religion, and saw nothing dishonourable 
in violating all laws, human and divine. Moreover, the nature 
of the frontiers between their own country and France meant 
that an mcident might at any moment break the peace; con- 
sisting almost everywhere of level plains, except at a few points 
where large woods and mountains formed a line of demarcation, 
these frontier regions were constantly the scenes of murders, 
rapine and incendiarism. Li the end the Franlcs became so 
exasperated that regarding it as insufTieicnt in the future to 
give blow for blow, they made up their minds to break out into 
open warfare.” 

The Saxons had found, if not a leader, at least a marvellous 
inspirer, in the person of Witikind, who made himself the soul 
of the national defence agamst the foreigner. Scholars have 
recently called him Widuldng. Why could they not leave 
names celebrated in history the form hallowed by time ? 

Witildnd was the Vercingetorix of the Germans. He was a 
far greater and finer figure than Ai’minius, a blameless hero 
whom we respectfully salute. He came from that part of 
Saxony corresponding with modern Westphalia. Like Ver- 
cingetorix he was of noble family and had great possessions. He 
was an organiser of uprisings against the stranger rather than 
a leader in battle. After the successive defeats of his fellow 
countrymen, he sought refuge in Denmark, with the object of 
seeking help there in order to march at the head of his own 
people against the Franks ; but he never succeeded in bringing 
about a general insurrection. 

The year 775 was marked for the Saxon patriots by a signal 
success, the victory of Lidbach, a defeat which Charlemagne 
sought to blot out in the following year, when his armies seemed 
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to have achieved the conquest of Saxony. The soldiers marched 
torn ard followed by missionaries j for the King of France regarded 
the conquest of an enemy people only m the light of their con- 
version to Christianity. 

Saxons •were baptised in large numbers, so that m 777 Chark- 
magne thought he might convoke the vanquished, -who appeared 
to be entirely subjected, to the May ^Vssembly, held at Paderbom, 
in their ovm country. And indeed, various tribes arrived in arms 
under the leadership of their chiefs, just as the Austrasians and 
Neustnans did But Witikmd was not amongst them, luvuig 
sought refuge together with his companions m Denmark 
A rude awakenmg followed. Neither defeat, baptism, 
soldiers nor missionaries could succeed in breaking the indomit- 
able nation. Charlemagne remamed in Saxony tliroughout 779 
and a part of 780. 

The year 782 was marked for the Tranks by a defeat tven 
more cruel than that of 775 at Lidbach. Cliarlcmagnc had 
left two armies in Saxony, one of which was under the command 
of Count Thcodoric, the best of his lieutenants The other had 
tlirec leaders, the Chambcrlam Adalgis, the Constable Gtilon 
and the Count of the Palace Worad. Tlic latter arm) 
surprised by bands led by Witikmd and massacred to a m m cm 
the right bank of the Weser, ot a place which historians call 
Sunthal or Suntelgcbirg, according to whether they name it 
after the valley or the mountam. 

Charlemagne knew how to be merciful to conquered rebels, hut 
he could not pardon success. lie entered Saxony with a po«cr* 
ful army, laying waste everything m his path, and fort-ing to be 
delivered up to him 4 j 00 Saxons who were rtgirded as tla clucf 
helpers of Witikmd, who had ogam souglit refuge m Dcunurl 
Tlicsc 1500 patriots were all beheaded at Werden on the winic 
day. The atrocity of this act of vengeance has rvnuucf 
famous in the annals of Germany. 

These rivers of blood were completed by the IcmblecapdubiO 
of tlie Sixons m wliicli Cluirltnugnt, as u Bt>hop m 
informed the coutpiercd how he txjH.cled to s«.c them praeti « * 
religion : ^ 

“ \\ hosoev er shall not respect the fast day s or slull rat i a- 
m I>cnt sIuvU be put to death; whosoever, at Um: injtigalua vX 
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tlie devil, shall burn one of his fellow-creatures, man or woman, 
or shall give their flesh to be eaten, or shall eat thereof hunself, 
shall be punished with death ” [in this case at least capital 
punishment is justified and the clause sheds a sombre light upon 
German civilisation at the end of the eighth century]. Accord- 
ing to article VII the burning of a corpse “ according to pagan 
rites ” was also to be punished with death. Article VIII 
condenmed to punishment by death any Saxon who, in order to 
escape baptism, “ should hide himself among his fellow 
comrtrymen.” 

Article IX. — “ Vliosoever shall sacrifice a man to the devil 
accordmg to pagan rites^ shall be put to death.” Here again is 
something which sheds light upon German civOisation in the time 
of “ Karl der Grosse.^' By devil Charlemagne meant the 
ancient gods of the Saxons, Wotan and his fellow divmities, to 
whom numbers of Germans in our own day would fain return. 

Accordmg to Article XI, whosoever should be guilty of dis- 
loyalty to the King of the Franks would be punished with death. 

There is not a single article in his bloodthirsty edict which is 
not concluded with a threat of capital punishment. 

‘‘The pagan,” says M. Halphen in conclusion, “is tracked down 
like a wild beast, and there is perhaps not another example in 
history of such a ferocious way of imposing the outward semblance 
of civilisation.” 

Finally Charlemagne had recourse, when all else failed, to the 
last expedient — ^that of wholesale deportation. 

Towards the end of 785 Witikind abandoned the struggle 
in answer to the appeal of the French ICing and his promise 
that the past should be forgotten. Charlemagne stood god- 
father to him in person and covered him with gifts. But no- 
thing is known of what became of hun. Some historians regard 
him as a saint and others believe him to have been the ancestor 
of the Capets, of Saint Louis and Louis XIV. Let us turn our 
thoughts reverently to the death of Vercingetorix. At least 
Charlemagne liere gave proof of the vast superiority of his 
character as compared with Julius Csesar, and also bore witness 
to the fine moral progress achieved by Christianity in the Roman 
world. 

In prosecuting the conquest of Saxony, and the assimilation 
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of the Sa\oiis by means of religion, Charlemagne acted in con* 
formitywith the nature of the authority — uc had almoit 

said of the priesthood — ^vested in him. 

As early as the time of the Jlerovingians the Kings had 
occupied the position of the temporal chiefs of the elerg), and 
An now the ceremony of consecration, an mno\aUon 

Ecclesiastical introduced by the CarlovmgianSi rcmforccd this 
Monarchy. authority. The act of consecration,” says 
Pustel de Coulangcs, *Mvas a sign of lojalty and submission 
on the part of the Bishops; the King became the Head of the 
Church.” Havmg rcccucd the blessing of God, he had poucr 
to bless men, and m this respect the Chanson de Roland gucs 
a true picture of Charlemagne. 

The Carlovmgian kmga sat m the episcopal synods and pre* 
bided over the councils They ga\c their opinion on (juestioas 
of ecclesiastical tulmg and even took part m the discussions 
raised in connection with articles of dogma, discussions m uluch 
their opinion nas fmul. 

Carloman and Pepin ucre prcscntatthcmcclmgsof thccouncih 
together with their councillors and certam Icudcs appointed h> 
them. For the sake of con\cmcncc they arranged lor the^c 
religious sessions to coincide with the assemblies of the soldiers, 
for no council was allowed to meet without authorisation from 
the Kuig. The Icudcs, like the King, look part m tlic di.batts 

Naturally under Cliarlcnmgac thib system was still moie 
rigidly enforced 

Like the spring and autumn itsscmblits, the councils had onK 
the riglit of projiosing a motion, esen m tlic ease of cctUsiaslual 
matters and questions of faith. The dtcision commvinualcd to 
the public depended on the royal pleasure 

The opmion expressed by Cliarlcnugne at the synotls ani 
councils was frequently opposed to that of tlie Bishop-i, and cvi i 
of the SoNcrcign Pontiff. He was stricter in the ap]diralpi 
of Church principles than the clergy thcniscU is, aiul bu opu 
ulw ay s prt\ ailed ^\ hen the s ole on tlic dcciauns of the to uiCi 
liad been taken they were submitted to the Iving for rdiikalium ^ 

iu\d he was at liberty to accept, reject or amend ihcm ^ 

pleased. At the end of the eighth century it wa» not lU 
who was mfalhblc, but the King- ** Herewith the 
QiO 
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word. Bishops and Abbots found themselves placed under Ijl 
“tutelage” and swore oaths of fealty to him The prcKtt 
placed his hands m the hands of the Kmg and said, “I v,i\ 
be faithful and obedient to >ou as a man should be to lu 
lord ” Charlemagne had episcopal sees m his gift as well a 
monasteries like Charles 'Martel, he bestoned them as btnc 
flees, on the same conditions as the counties and the trensurv 
domams “ "With this church or this abbey,” he argued, “ I 
can make for myself a loyal supporter ” But, unlike Ciiarks 
JIartel, he only gave them to the clergy, tiic. bishoprics at 
least, though he did not excuse recipients from military service 
A petition presented in S03 by a group of Icudcs m favour of 
the Bishops opened with the following words . 

“ 'NVe bend the Imcc before Your Majesty and make tliu 
prayer, that the Bishops may not be crushed by the burden of 
having to go to war, but tliat when we go forth m arms witii 
Your Jlajesty they may remam in their parishes ” 

Neither bishoprics nor abbeys could be assigned without the 
King’s consent Cliarlcmagnc even dispensed with the prtlcncc 
of election lie nominated directly to ccchsiasticd oliucs the 
candidates who suited his convenience, and the best wa> o( 
attaining them was through influence at the Palact trom 
the time of the Merovingians, as wc have already seen, the 
higher clergy were largely recruited from the ranks of the 
palatine oflicnls. Among the clergy about him Clurlcnn^ac 
picked out men of sound moriUt>, firm in thtir failli and 
gifted with admmistratue ability, and placed them at Iht htvl 
of the bishoprics 

Moreover, without the authority of the King tlic prrlA'cf 
would Iiavc found themselves helpless “ W ithouk thep ttruaags? 
of the King of the Tranks,” writes Sunt Bomfacc, ’* I 
neither govern the jicoplc among the faithful, nor corrret 
clcrg>, the monks and the nuns, without hi» in^lructiuis 1 
cannot succeed in stamping out [Kigali ntes in Ccrmiiv. n 
the sicnlcgious worship of idol>.” 

Ch irlcmagne combated heresy w wh lUvir form it ma I'? * * 
nppriranct. Ho prosiculcd the hcroiirth w|u» dolrv»v*d tu 
jjOuN of men us he would the robber who killctl IravcH * 
the high road. He presided over the council toavoki I 1 1 
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to pass sentence on the heresiarch Felix, Bishop of Urgel, and 
over another comicil in 809, in which was debated the question 
which ever since Arius was continually being reopened, of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost. Charlemagne went even further ; 
he would not allow his subjects to commit any sin. Willy 
nilly, he insisted on leading them to paradise, by force if 
necessary. 

His capitularies sometimes resembled sermons : “ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself. — Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God. — Shun sin that thy faith 
may be strengthened. . . These are specimens of Charle- 
magne’s legislative style. He not only recommends charity, 
he makes it obligatory. His capitularies prescribe worship, 
fasting, the observance of the sabbath, and regular attendance 
at the sermon. Everyone had to know the Lord’s Prayer and 
to repeat it every day, and in the task he undertook of securing 
the practice of the Christian religion, he chose as his helpers, 
not only the higher clergy, the heads of monasteries, whose 
duty it was to circulate throughout the country a loiowledge 
of the capitularies and to secure their observation, and for whom 
the task would naturally have been too great, but even in the 
meanest rural parish, the humblest country priest, the lowliest 
officiating minister. 

“ In the most distant villages,” writes Georges Goyau, “ the 
unity of civil and religious life was maintained. Whether built 
of wood or loam, at the mercy of fhe, or made of stone, like the 
church which is still standing at Germigny-les-Pr^s (Loiret), 
these Carlovingian sanctuaries acted as mayoralties, courts of 
justice and notaries’ offices; in case of invasion they became 
depositories, granaries and places of refuge. They resembled 
moral fortresses in which the peasant could place his person, 
his family and his goods in safety under the protection of the 
saint who, by his intercession in heaven, might perchance arm 
the hand of God, and by his prestige on earth might disarm the 
violence of the foe.” The “rector,” an ecclesiastical func- 
tionary who ruled a regular community of priests, deacons and 
clerics, had the royal mandate to seek out all malefactors and 
have them excommunicated. 

The churches preserved the character given them by the 
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Merovingians ; civil as irell as religious life found shelter irithm 
their gates People met together in them, not only to prai, 
but also m order to talk— they ^>cre meeting places for gossip. 
At certam hours the basihca became a forum, m irluth the 
merchants had their stalls — a regular exchange. 

Let us examine the picture as a ^\hoIe; far from being 
separated, as m our own day. Church and State ^\c^c clo>cl> 
united, and formed one -whole, from the top of the huge lucr- 
archy, at the pinnacle of which was the King, soon to Ix. 
Emperor, the so\creign chief of his Icudcs, his men at arms, 
and, through them, of the whole people, who was also the head of 
the Church, controlling tlic higher clergy, forcing the sap of his 
ordmances to circulate to the smallest branches of tlic huge 
tree, administering and go\cming tlic whole nation through 
tlie agcnc> of the clergy much more than by means of llic 
Counts, who acted chiefly as judges, or his famous Mtsn 
Domxntci, who were merely inspectors 
As a matter of fact, even the Mtsst were charged by Cliarlc* 
mngne w ith religious duties In 802 the Emperor, m Article XH 
of tlie capitulary concerning them, said “ arc dcsirou* 
that they should win eternal life for us’* The capitular) of 
SOG contamed the followmg words ‘‘Let caeh man, in the 
carrying out of his mission, take care to arrange c\tr)liaag 
according to the will of God ” 

The Gallic clergy did not find a lenient master m Ciiarlcnngne 
The monk of Saint Gall calls him ” the pious o\cn>etr of the 
Bishops,” a pious overseer indeed, who kept his suborduuUw 
iidl tn Jiand Jit used to svmmon the Bishops to Jn> priMmc 
m order to question thtm and dictate thtir Imc of toiuluct, 
and when wc btliold tlic huimhty of an an-bbtsfiop m tla 
presence of a Count of the Palace or of a mere prust 
occupied a low rank m the ecclesiastic il hierarch), but who 
had access to the King either as nuncio or clmplam ro)«l, it 
cas) to imagine the attitude of the lughest diguil irics at lie 
foot of the tlironc, and their complete akisenant. Ifw ht 4 
observed the most respectful attitude tow irds them, but tfu‘ 
mcreiv served to cloak bis position of absolute autliorU) » ^ 
his vigifmce ngunst the smallest eiciutiuii (com dul). TV 
King gave his commands and cliargcd the liiihup* with 
SU 
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execution of his behests. They were merely officials. The 
Royal Commissioners, the Missi Dominici, acted as zealous 
inspectors of the monasteries, visited the bishoprics and sent 
their reports to the Iving. They summoned the prelates before 
them and questioned them about the management of their 
dioceses. None of the clergy were allowed to leave the country, 
even to go to Rome, without the royal permission. 

Charlemagne superintended the doctrines of the Bishops and 
the teaching they spread abroad, and he was never thed of 
reminding them to remain strictly faithful to the dogmas. 
“ Visit yom’ dioceses, see to it that everything is in conformity 
with the rules of the Church, and that your clergy are instructed 
in their profession.” He forbade the Bishops to hunt, to ride 
on horseback through the forests surrounded by howling packs 
of dogs or to hunt with the falcon or hawk. He would not 
allow them to wear golden belts holding loiives with handles 
studded with precious stones, or to put on spurs or baldricks, 
nor could they entertain pretty women. 

Leo III, the successor of Adrian, sent Charlemagne the keys 
of Saint Peter’s tomb, as Zacharias had done in the case of 
Pepin. Charlemagne responded by sending his son-in-law 
Angilbert, Abbot of Saint-Riquier, on a mission to Rome. 
Angilbert went loaded with gifts, but also with instructions. 
The King of the Franlis laid down the law to Leo. He recom- 
mended him to observe the canons in terms which would have 
filled a Gregory VII, an Innocent III or a Boniface VIII with 
the greatest amazement. 

When he crossed the frontier his conduct was still the same. 
His chief care was to spread the faith. He sent missionaries 
as far as Sweden, and the advice he gave to foreign princes was 
almost always directed towards the strengthening of Catholicism. 

It has been maintained that the preference shown by Charle- 
magne for his wars against the Saxons rather than for conflicts 
which would have been simpler and more fruitful was due to 
his desire to draw pagan peoples to the doctrines of Christ. 
The oldest German historians regarded him as a defender of the 
faith rather than as a conqueror, and called him the apostle 
of Saxony and Westphalia.” It was the same with regard to 
his wars agamst the Huns, whilst he spared the Greeks, ruled 
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agriculture to provide aU that was required m the uay ol 
manufactured articles—tliere were blaehsmitlis and carpcntc^^, 
cordwainers and saddlers, brewers and millers, and representa- 
tives of more uncommon trades, such as workers in iron, gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, turners and rope-makers. iVn interesting 
section of the Carlo vmgian villa was the women*s quarter, m 
winch the women worked. Charlemagne m his capitulai^* Ve 
Vtllts devoted special attention to them. The rooms had to 
he warmed with stoves, the gates were to be solidly built, and 
the sutroundmg hedges well trimmed ; there was to be a large 
hall for the wmter evenings. Tlic \aricty of articles made by 
the women is surprising — ^pottery, vases and utcnsih of all 
kinds, Imcn, wool, woad and madder for dyemg, carding comba 
and boards, and soap They wo\c wool and Imcn and inadu 
cloth and serge for the use of the Palace. 

Jlorcover, we may well imagine all that the ICing rcccncd 
from his country villas— wool and Imcn materials and phto 
and dishes, m the way of food, pork of all kinds, picUcd pork 
and bacon, ham, Narious meats, cither smoked or presersvd m 
bnne, cspcciall) goat’s meat, and fish in hrge quaiilitits 
Fish was so plentiful that Charlemagne uscil to sell it lln 
farmers sent him cheeses, butter, mustard, \megir, flour, 
^cgetablcs and fruit. lie was supplied with butcher’s nicit, 
including c\cn cow beef from ammils that had to be killed 
because they were lame and horses killed not necessarily became 
they had anything wrong with them, lie rcccncil Urge 
quantities of honey which took the place of sugar and prcnluccd 
a fermented liquor known os mead. CInrIenngne insisted on 
the wmc being made clcan{> without being pressed b> the (let. 
Ills \iUas supplied his Court with ale, blackberry wmc and 
liqueur. lie sold the lioms and skins of liu gods. He und 
his people clothed tlicmscUcs m wolf skins, witlt whah lb" 
tenants of his domains could supplj him m good coaditiufu 

In addition to the produce and resources of the Uo>al i!u« 
there s\cre the gracious— ami oblig-itorj — gifts made b) il*’ 
nobles and the hudes at the aimuil asscmblu’s, as well at xi; 
tribute paid b> tlic \assal nations and lucratnc »po U h' J 
cnciiis countrj — the trc.^su^c of the King of tlie hondi-rdi a 1 
of tlie A\ars, more especially, presided .i sumptuous 
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Such, ill its great simplicity, are the outlines of Charlemagne’s 
government — ^the religious liierarchy, the lay hierarchy, each 
acting by means of their own forees and their internal energy, 
in touch with the King only through their leaders and directed 
by an administration which was still very simple and had 
nothing to do with public services. Such was the Carlovingian 
Empue. 

Imagine a King endowed with a gift for organisation as great 
as that of Napoleon I, for example — ^though laeking the latter’s 
amphtude, versatility, suppleness and brillianee, for the earlier 
task was infinitely less complicated — and itis easy to see how a 
man of mtelligence, good sense and energy, enjoying good 
health but not endowed -with any exeeptional gifts, Louis XIV 
if you wish, and certainly Charlemagne, was able, surrounded 
by the glamour of the greatest epic poetry the world has ever 
loiown, to cut such a magnificent figure in the annals of history. 

Powerful as was the religious organisation in the Empire 
of Charlemagne, it was not the only one; side by side with 
Dukes, it were the wheels of the civil system, which. 

Counts and however, were closely mrited with it. The funda- 
Marquises. mental divisions of the Empire were the counties, 
which were as a rule a development from the cities wliich 
the Christians had fomid in Gaul and on the foundations of 
which they had established their dioceses. There were a 
hundred and ten or a hundred and twenty coimties in the terri- 
tory of what is now France, eaeh one under the rule of a Count. 
But it was not the district that appointed the official, as the 
department to-day appoints its prefel. A eounty was the 
territory ruled by a Count and could be changed at the pleasure 
of the King. There were very large counties, like the County 
of Auvergne, and very small ones, like the County of Senlis. 

Several Counts might be subjeet to the authority of a Duke, 
but this was not necessarily the case. It must not be imagined 
that the Duchies were subdivided into counties, as a department 
is to-day subdivided into sous-prSfectures. The authority of a 
- Duke consisted in his right of command over several Counts, 
which was conferred upon him to meet a passing emergeney, but 
which might nevertheless last a long time. 

The Marquises were Counts charged with some special mili tary 
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manses. Those ^\ho could not afford more were obliged to 
join together to defray the expense of equipping one man. 

As the Icing’s heutenant, the Count was an absolute sovereign 
in his own distnct. He was supported by the viscount, who 
was really a substitute performing the functions of the Count 
when the latter w as at the Palace or with tlic army. The Count 
also left him to judge matters of minor importance. 

The vicars, centurions and tithing-mcn were subordinates 
of inferior rank, and, like their chief, moreover, they ^slcldcd 
the most divers powers. TJiey were at once admiiiistraloR^ 
judges, cluefs of pohcc and captains. They were appomttd 
by the Count. 

It IS easy to see what would happen when once the sovereign 
no longer exercised tJic necessary authority to summon the 
Counts to appear before lum once a >car, when the institution 
known as the Mtsst Domtmet had become corrupted, and when 
the tendency of functions to become permanent and hcnxhtary 
mcrcascd. Tlicsc changes had indeed conic into being at the 
end of the ninth century, and the result was that Uic Count 
became the lord and master of his county. 

^Vbcn, moreover, wc remember that the Bisiiops also hati 
their vicars, vidamcs, centunons and other agents, who Mere 
their retainers — m tlus case in a private capacity — and whtu 
wc imagine them, frequently pugnacious and truculent as Uiev 
were, forming part of tlic social organisation described above, 
it IS not difficult to understand that they too ultinntdj bccanc 
masters in their dioccscs. However energetic, detcniuncvl, 
active and intelligent a sovereign might be, it bcc.iinc no longer 
possible for him to assert Jus power effectively lu the cirvuiii* 
stances, and it has been very nghtly observed of Clwrltiiagic 
tliat, at the end of the ninUi century, he would not liavc cat a 
better figure tlian Ins successors. 

But, for the time being, the* munireh wav vtiJl in-ivltr »a 1“^* 
own kingdom. In one of the statutes we read : lu* v i f 

desputc tlic prince’s ban, question his deeds or opj^nc !u> 

The ro>uI plc.vsure* was, in faet, law. ^ 

Charlemagne lias been n,gaidt*d av a great Icgtiidon 
his Statutes arc for the most jwrt rtgulatiuns of a viij^dlv 
IK)rar> kind, called mto bemg by ureuuutaucc* woieh, tv 
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mently, were purely local in tlieir effect. He has been p’aiscd 
for the fact that “ he never attempted to estabhsh miifornnty 
in the laws governing his Empire.” He certainly had the 
abihty to bow before the most diverse customs, and endeavomed 
to turn them to account in furthering his pohey. Under Iris 
rule every man was jndged according to the law, or rather 
according to the customs' of his nation. And Charlemagne 
made it his business to find out what these customs were. He 
had them recorded in writing so that they might be more 
efficiently applied, and this is one of Iris titles to glory. And 
when he wished to modify or amend these customs, he was 
obliged more than once to abandon his scheme owing to the 
opposition it provoked. When it was a matter of modifying ' 
local customs, he took care to consult the competent authorities. 
Hincmar describes the procedure in this case as follows : 

“ When the Great of the land were assembled, they were 
shown the statutes which the mind of the prince had conceived 
under divine inspiration, or which had been called for by some 
need that had arisen in the interval between the sessions. Aird 
when they had taken due note of their import, they would 
discuss them clause by clause. Then their conclusions were 
placed before the prince, who, -with the wisdom that God gave 
him, adopted a form of law which aU had to obey.” 

Charlemagne himself divided his statutes into three categories. 
The first included the statutes which he termed “ \vritten for 
themselves,” and it consisted of those laws concerned with 
administration which were valid only for one reign. 

The second category included the ‘‘ additions to the laws.” 
It^ consisted of those statutes which most resembled laws 
properly so-called, but with this difference — ^that they were only 
the ' additions or modifications made in regard to the customs 
of a particular people. That which was valid for the Saxons was 
not valid for the Aquitanians, and that which was valid for 
the Aquitanians was not valid for the Lombards. They were 
however, permanent in character. In 803, for instance, Stephen 
Count of Paris, made known to the people of the city the statute 
added to the Salic law. 

“ The statutes were delivered to Count Stephen in order that 
he might make them known to the city of the Parisians assembled 
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m the public * maltus,* and have them read before the sheriffs. 
This he did iVnd the whole assembly agreed that they should 
continue vahd for all time, and e\cryone— Bishop:>, Abbots and 
Counts — ratified them with their own hand.” 

As regards the statutes for the Rissi Domima, llicsc were 
laws of a particular kind, and consisted of instructions of Uic 
prince to those whom he entrusted with some kind of nussion. 

This consent gi\en to the laws was not an empty formalitv. 
It was preceded by the ratification of the Great of the land, 
assembled m arms— an assembly of great importance and 
authority. Again in 813 we behold the Bishops, Abbots, 
Counts and notables coiuergmg on Ai\da-ChapeUc from c\cr> 
corner of the Empire in answer to a summons to frame Iinpcnil 
legislation. These Assemblies constitute tJic most important 
part of Charlemagne’s institutions, and m tlicm the powerful 
Emperor displayed his magnanimity, Ins liberal spirit, and lu> 
understanding of the needs of those whom he go\crncd or had 
conquered. Thus he left to the nations gathered under lu$ 
swaj — the Aquitamans, Saxons or Lombards— their own p'lr* 
ticular customs, and allowed lus agents to interfere with them 
only m order to make them observe their own traditions more 
exactly , 

The organisation which we have just described did not aUow 
any scope for administrative government. This was inij>o>nhh. 

. . ^Vnd thus Charlemagne was obliged to gnmt to tl e 

^ * various peoples of his Empire u large measure at 

autonomy. Except for ccrlam jiagau pnicUccs, which Cliailc' 
magne could not tolerate, even the Saxons retained thtir ova 
customs, and m the person of his son I,ouis — later known av 
Louis the Bious and surnamed the Debonair — he gvve to tic 
Aquitamans a sov crcign of their own. The jxirtitiou of the kiajj' 
cloiii among the 3fcrovmgian prmccs had Ikui a ncctssd), 
even a ruler like Charlemagne found himvclf compelled tu ..uOf-t 
the same cxpcdimt, llius he gave to the Aquilamani ht> 

Louts, Qndmsislcdoutlutseclion of the kingdom bcuiggoVk.f < 

in aecorvkuice with Us own customs ami traditaaii a* d, u* 
great mu.isurc. by iiiLii of AqmUmm or thtuon huth. G ^ 
fact rtconlcd by the hutonui of I/imi t!ic Ihou^. the thn- ih: 
who IS known us tiic .Utrononitr, is vluractcriUitr, hi 
SSI 
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ance with his father’s instructions, the young king of Aquitaine 
wore the Gascon costume — ^the circular cape, the long shirt 
that reached down to the knees with its flowing sleeves, and 
the spui’s strapped to the boots. With his javelin in his hand, 
he thus looked as if he were one of the warriors of the 
country. 

Charlemagne never called upon the Aquitanians to partieipate 
in the wars he waged against the Germanic peoples, the Slavs 
or the Huns; but reserved them for his struggles with the 
Saracens m Septimania and Spain. Always stimulated by his 
religious zeal and his desire to guarantee his southern frontiers, 
Charlemagne continued his struggle against the Crescent. 
Since the days of Charles Martel a revolution had brought 
changes into the Arab world. The dynasty of the Omaides had 
been overthro^vn by the Abbassides at Bagditd, and the Emirs 
of Spain, who were hostile to their new masters, had at last 
appealed for help to the Frankish monarch. In 778, at the 
head of a large body of troops, he passed tln’ough the defiles of 
the Pyrenees, while another of his armies crossed into Spain 
over the Roussillon mountains. 

In accordance with his usual custom the Frankish king 
invaded the country wliich he intended to conquer at several 
different points at the same time with the view of sm’prising the 
enemy, baffling him and terrifying him by exaggerating the 
gravity of his peril. He took possession of several important 
places — ^Pampeluna, Gerona and Huesca — and came in sight of 
Saragossa. What happened outside tliis fortress ? The 
Frankish and Arab chroniclers do not agree. Did Charles suffer 
a check, or did he withdraw after extracting a sum of money 
from the Mussulmans? The first version, which is the Arabs’, 
is the more probable. At all events Charlemagne beat a retreat. 
And it was while retm-ning to Gaul that the French rearguard, 
commanded by Rolando, Duke of the Marches of Brittany, 
allowed himself to be surprised by a party of Basque moun- 
taineers. Under the cover of their rocky gorges, they suddenly 
pounced on the Frankish host and destroyed it to a man. 

This was the famous Battle of Roncevalles, of which we loiow 
the precise date — ^the 15th of August, 788 — ^thanlcs to the epitaph 
of the Seneschal Eggihard, who was killed at Rolando’s side. 
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The Count maintamed that he had cause for complaint against 
Fastrada, Charlemagne’s fourth, but not his last, wife. Tiic 
conspiracy ‘uas discovered. Charlemagne treated the con- 
spirators witli lemcncy and repaired the harm the Queen had 
done; but Hartrad had lus c>cs put out Queen Fastrada ditd 
in 794, having presented tlic King onI> uith daughters. 

It was on his return from the siege of Saragossa that Cinrie- 
niagne found lumsclf the father of his third son, Louis the Pious, 
the child of Queen Hildegarda. In 781, when the boy was three, 
he was consecrated King of Aquitaine by the Sovereign Pontd/, 
whilst Charlemagne made his son Pepin King of the Lombinls. 
An ev ent of. the y car 787, recorded by the iVstronomcr, shows 
how full of life local institutions, with their separatist tendencies, 
still remained, and helps to explain the rapid dislocation of Uic 
Carlovmgian Empire after tlic death of its founder. Ad.ilrir. 
son of Lupus II, Duke of Gascony, who has been held responsible 
for the attack at Iloncc\ allcs, seized Corso, whom Charlcmignc 
liad appointed Duke of Toulouse, and forced him to swiar 
oatlis of fcalt} to Innt. Charlemagne in a rage coitv oUd a 
General ^issembly in Scptimania,at a place which the Astronomer 
calls “ La J/orte des Goihs ” Adalnc was summoned to attend, 
but he only came after an exchange of hostages with tlic powerful 
lung of the Franks And behold the >oung Gascon noble 
making his appearance m the Assembly holding his hcul up ami 
speaking w ith jiroud disdain “ On account of the danger to the 
hostages,” sajs the iVstronomcr, “they did not dare to do 
anjtlung to him” Adalnc even received presents, rctumol 
the hostages, received back his own and retired m fnedvM 
Tlus episode throws a clear light on Chirleinugnc’v rub m 
Gaul. 

Louis, King of Aquitaine, first served his npprcntuc^lup m 
anils m 791, when he was m his fourteenth >ear. Chirk im »uc 
pcrfonncel the ccremon> of gmliiig him with hts sword, amt tl * 
the old French Instonms iiinmtuiiuat was “the mstitwlan 
chivalry and the fashion of nnmng kuiglit' ” i rv»ni tint ti 
forwarti the King of the Frinks hituseir look m lurid the ed it’**' 
tion of his son, lud him to live with him for long iktuAi ..-.Ht 
endeavoured to teach him luv profession of King. it**' 

in great nttil of this p item il giiulmtT, as he diqdsvtsi a wraV- 
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ness of character which proved the bane of his reign. In 795 
his father expressed surprise at his parsimony and his mediocre 
manner of life. He discovered that the Great Ones of Aquitaine 
had little by little despoiled the domains attached to the Crown. 
It was the old game of the benefices. And the King was forced 
to send Gilbert, afterwards Archbishop of Rouen, and Richard, 
the steward of his own domains, as Missi to Aquitaine to have 
the lands restored. 

The internal dissensions between the Mussulmans continued 
to serve the cause of the Franks. The various Emirs had made 
themselves independent of the new dynasty established at 
Bagdad and the stronger made themselves masters of the weak. 
One of them, Abdullah, came to Charlemagne to beg for his 
intervention, and returned to Spain, with Louis, King of Aqui- 
taine, in command of contingents of armed leudes. Several 
places in Catalonia, Gerona, Vich, Caserras, were occupied by 
the Franks. In 800 and 801 Lerida and Barcelona were added, 
and thus the Spanish March was formed. Crooked-Nosed 
William, who had been beaten on the Plain of Larchamp, routed 
the troops the Calif of Cordova had sent for the relief of 
Barcelona, and thus, after the defeat of Larchamp, a victory 
was celebrated for William also by the author of the geste 
' Gtdllaume.” And thus the Spanish March was formed con- 
sisting of northern Catalonia and Navarre. 

The greater became the extent of Charlemagne’s Empire the 
more numerous were his enemies, so that the King of the Franks 


Huns and found himself face to face with the infidel, 

Danes. which made him wax ever more enthusiastic in 

his task of conversion. Across the Pyrenees his 
Empire reached the frontiers of Spain, where he came into 
contact with the Saracens ; on the Saxon frontier there were the 


Huns in Pannonia (Hungary), the Danes (Normans) in Scan- 
dinavia, and in the shadowy East the Slavonic peoples. 

This meant war without ceasing. But the King, thanks to his 
gifts of organisation and his rapidity of movement, which we 
have already discussed, was quite capable of dealing with the 
situation. 


The year 790 is a red-letter year in the annals of his tumultuous 
reign, for it was a year of peace. 
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la 791 a great expedition took place against tlic Huns, a regular 
crusade, for its object i\as the conversion of the infidel The 
pnests went about preaclimg a Iioly war, as tlicy did hUr on 
during the crusades under Phihp I. The ICing’s camp was 
hisc a busy Abbey where fasts were de rigueur, where snatclics 
of cantieles v\ere wafted on the breeze and public interces- 
sion unfolded an endless chain of prayer, whilst processions 
marched along flaunting all the bnihance of their sacerdotal 
vestments 

Charlemagne, as was lus custom, m\ aded Paimonia from tlircc 
different directions, through Bohemia, Havana and Istna. 
The great Count Theodonc, his best lieutenant, was in coinni'ind 
of the columns consisting of Saxons and Thuringinns; for 
Charlemagne, like the Romans before him, knew how to tram- 
form conquered peoples into cliampions of his cause. Tlicodonc 
advanced along the left bank of tlie Danube, whilst the lung 
took the nght bank The Bavanans supplied the comniusan'it 
by a service of boats on the nver, and, lastly, the Dukes of 
Fnuli and Istna brought troops from Italy, The latter alone 
engaged in conflict and put the Huns to flight, Charlemagne 
and Theodonc amved m time to divide the spoils 

In 702 the conspiracy of Pepin the Huncliback, Charlemagne s 
eldest son, by lus first wife llimiltruda, broke out Charlemagne 
had excluded lum from the partition of lus Empire on iccount of 
his deformity The conspiracy seems to have been very senout. 
for the Ixing acted with extreme seventy, and pumshincnt'* of 
all kinds were inflicted Pepm the Hunchback alone hul h»« 
hfc spared IIis father had lus head shaved and shut him uj> 
m the convent of Prilni It was impossible to enter the porfid< 
of any monastery of the vast Empire without coming ucnM a 
son, grandson, brother, uncle, nephew or cousin of the Kmif 
beanng the tonsure and consccratctl to the Lord m order to nuvl-c 
him keep the peace The conspiracy of Pcpni the HunJibn''v 
luad been divulged by t\ Lombard pnest wliom Ch.rlcnng”'* 
rew inlcd by the gift of the Abbey of Saint Denw. 

iVnd now a fresh msum.ction broke out in S ixonv. It 
out in the form of a great national inovcnirnt. i 

tiiLir tliroiU cut, churthes were bund, mul iiIoU 'ct np * 
more — IV null nw ikming for the conqinror. 
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Charlemagne had made Coimt Theodoric Governor of Saxony, 
and we have seen how the latter had led the Saxons to war 
against the Avars. But it was precisely a rising of the Saxon 
troops in liis command that unloosed the rebellion. At the, 
passage of the Weser the Saxon contingents mutinied and cut 
to pieces the detachment serving as their escort. Charle- 
magne’s work was entirely destroyed, and he learnt that the 
Saxons had even gone so far as to make an alliance with the 
Huns. 

It was at this juncture that the policy of transportation came 
to be practised on a large scale. In whole districts a tliird of 
the population were taken away and settled in France, their 
place being taken by Slavs, the declared enemies of the 
Saxons. 

The policy of devastation was also renewed with increased 
fury, and Charlemagne spent the years 795, 790 and 797 in 
ravaging, burning and pillaging this unhappy country. Towards 
the end of 797 he at last felt he had realised liis object, and on 
the 25th of October he published his second Saxon capitulary 
in terms which were more moderate, better considered and 
more politic than the first. This capitulary sums up the con- 
clusions reached by the Assembly of Aix-la-Chapelle (October 
798), to which not only Franldsh officials, but delegates from 
the districts concerned had been summoned to deliberate on 
the affairs of Saxony. The capitulary of 785 was like an iron 
law imposed on the vanquished by a victor who considered only 
his own pleasure; the capitulary of 797 was more like an agree- 
ment which took into account the aspirations and needs of the 
people upon whom it was imposed. Nevertheless the worship 
of idols was strictly forbidden. 

The years 795-797, in which the Saxon war was Charle- 
magne’s chief preoccupation, also saw him prosecuting his 
campaigns against the Huns (Avars). In 795 their famous 
ring — ^formed by means of a series of fortifications in concentric 
circles — ^was captured together with all its legendary treasures. 
The ring, it was said, contained the vast booty collected by 
Attila on his fabulous expeditions, and, if we may believe 
Eginhard, Charlemagne’s warriors must have enriched themselves 
beyond the dreams of avarice on these wonderful spoils. The- 
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the real governor of the city, like the Bishops in Gaul, though the 
bonds with Byzantium were not severed. 

In the midst of this extraordinary and complicatctl state ot 
affairs the risings of the montli of April 799 broke out against 
Leo HI, a timid and retiring Pontiff, of domicast mien, wiso 
bore upon his person the stamp of his humble origin, so different 
from his predecessor Adrian I, with liis princely bearing and 
proud, haughty and independent character. 

On the 2Sth of April, 799, Leo III, in the midst of a solemn 
procession, was making his way towards tlic church of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina, when he was attacked by an armed band 
under the command of Paschal and Campulus, high ofiicials in 
the pontifical palace and nephews of Adrian. The Sovereign 
Pontiff was riddled with wounds, after wliich, if we may believe 
Eginlmrd, he had his tongue tom out and his eyes put out. He 
was hurled, covered with blood, into the depths of the monastery 
of Saint Erasmus, from whicli he was rescued on the intcr>'cntion 
of two Missi sent by Charlemagne. On regaining liis liberty, 
the Holy Father hastened to throw liimsclf at Uic feet of the 
Frankish King, who was presiding over one of his General 
Assemblies at Paderbom in Saxony. 

After the fashion of the inhabitants of Home in tlic Middle 
Ages, the assailants excused their conduct by bringing the wor>t 
accusations against the Pontiff — simony, adultery, perjury, 
idolatry and murder. The recital became monotonous in il’* 
violence, for it was repented again and again. The scenes nhich 
ended in the “ attempt ” at ^Vnagnl, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, were far from being isolated occurrences in 
the annals of the Papacy. 

And thus, as L. Halphcn says, “ the Pope was not only a 
victim, he was also accused of crime,*’ 

Charlemagne sent Leo back to Home with a guanl to protect 
him. He had no doubt promised to go there Inimclf soon after, 
and iiulccd we find him appearing in Home on the -’Hh 
November of the year SOO. I*co III wdcomal him at the r 
of St. Peter’s with ail tlic iradilionnl magnificence of 
functions. Cliarlemngnc was the arbitrator in the c.ue. 

On tlic 1st of December Uic lung of France pr«idctl 
!.asilica of St. Peter over an Assembly sinuhir to tlut wlurh 1 r 
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was accustomed to convoke in Gaul, in which the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries mingled with the laity, the officials and the nobihty. 
He summoned the Pope to appear before him, just as in Gaul he 
summoned conspirators and plottk’s, or those who had been 
accused of treason or any other capital crime. 

Leo III presented himself on the 23rd of December for 
examination. Can we rely on the account given by Eginhard ? 
Seeing the important part the biographer of Charlemagne played 
at Com't, I think we may. What a terrible spectacle was 
afforded by this Prince of the Church at bay, with his hollow 
eye-sockets, two black holes, his open mouth, another black 
hole, reduced to defending himself by means of an interpreter 
in the basilica of St. Peter, before a barbarian King surrounded 
by his leudes in coat of mail ! Leo III was pronounced innocent, 
and his aggressors, Paschal and Campulus, were condemned. 

The Sovereign Pontiff succeeded in raising himself from this 
humiliation by means of an act of inspiration which has the 
appearance of a flash of genius — ^raising himself with his own 
hands in such a way as to place himself above his judge, while 
seeming the while to cover liim with the highest honours. 

It was the 25th of December, Christmas Day. 

The account of what happened appears in the Annates 
Royales : 

- “ Everything being ready on the holy day of Christmas, at the 
moment when, after having prayed on liis Imees during Mass 
before the confessional of St. Peter, the King was about to stand 
up, Pope Leo placed a crown on his head and the people acclaimed 
him : 

“ ‘ Hail Charles Augustus, crowned by God, great and pacific 
Emperor of the Romans, long fife and victory to thee ! ’ ” 

As we know the imperial power had been divided between 
two heads, one of which was honoured with the title of Emperor 
Augustus, and the other with that of Emperor Cassar, the 
former of the two titles being superior to the latter. 

The Annates Royales continue in the following terms : 

“ After these acclamations the Emperor was adored by the ' 
Pontiff — according to the custom of princes in former times, in 
the pagan fashion — and instead of the title of Patrician he was 
henceforward known by that of Emperor Augustus.” 
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Eginhard, “ shut Ms eyes as if nothing had happened, not 
even the slightest dishonour.” And to wipe out any such 
dishonour the Emperor made Hiltruda Abbess of Faremoutier. 

Like Louis XIV, Charlemagne had little to complain of 
from the fair sex, with the exception of the beautiful Amal- 
berga. It is said that the King pursued her mth declarations 
of passionate devotion, but that the lady refused to listen to 
Mm. One day Charles seized her round the waist, she struggled 
and fell, and apparently broke her arm. 

We have seen how badly Charles’s education had been 
neglected. He did not Imow how to write. In later years he 
endeavoured to make good Ms deficiencies by studying grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectic and especially astronomy. Such curiosity 
was certainly laudable, but his studies led only to very imperfect 
results. According to Eginhard, his principal teacher was the 
famous Alcuin, an Anglo-Saxon, and the mosb learned man of 
the age. Charlemagne could, however, xmderstand Latin, 
wMch probably means that he knew the Romance language 
spoken by Ms Gallic subjects. He appears to have learnt a 
little Greek. 

Eginhard has given us a detailed description of the Emperor 
as an old man. He was strong and broad-shouldered, above 
the average height, tall, stout and heavy. He had a pro- 
tuberant belly and a long neck. His eyes were large and 
-vivacious, his nose was long. In old age he had beautiful 
white hair. With regard to his beard, it is curious that all 
the artists of our o^vn day, both painters and sculptors, depict 
Mm mth a magnificent beard, wMlst Mstorians are of opinion 
that he wore only a moustache, basing their view on the mosaic 
in St. John Lateran, which represents Mm with Pope Leo III 
kneeling at the foot of St. Peter’s throne. But tMs mosaic 
in its present state was restored at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and before tMs Charlemagne was represented 
mth a full beard. 

Charlemagne had pleasing features, open and full of gaiety ; 
in his conversation he was jovial, cordial and hail-fellow-well- 
met, but nevertheless gave the impression of great strength and 
majesty. It is curious to note that tMs imperious and com- 
manding man had a sM’ill voice, the voice of a woman. He 
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tlnii JIaria-Thcrcsa aiid Stadanic de ilontespan. They spent 
much more time m camps than m their pahcc. 

Charlemngne took the education of lus daughters, Rotruda, 
Bertha, Gisla, Thcoderada and Hiltruda, the t%\o latter the 
daughters of Fastrada, seriously m hand. Uc kept them uith 
lum and tried to make them good housekeepers. He had 
Uiem taught to spin linen and -nool, ^vluch did not prc\cnt 
them from being great coquettes, fond of fine surroundings, 
bilk dresses and briUiant jeucls. Their coffers Mere full of 
bucli tilings.. Tlieir rojal father took a delight in gwutiuj 
their Mishcs, but he Mould not allow them to marrj, Eginli ird 
IS of opinion tliat as they Mere \cry beautiful and agreeable 
companions, tlic Emperor wanted to keep tlicm Mitli lum 
And, mdeed, he Mas hardlj c\cr aMay from Uicni, ne'er 
eating his supper witliout them, and taking tlieiu Math lum o i 
his jouruejs and c-\pcditions “IIis sons,” sa>s EginJunl, 
“rode on horseback at lus side, Mhilst lus daughters followed 
with the last squadron of the bod> guard spcciall) entrusted 
with the task of looking after them ” A more jx>Mciful moU'C 
no doubt was Charluiugnc’s fear of nnking an\ FnmUsh cr 
Gallic noble whom he admitted into his famil> too imporUrd 
a personage We know the constant rebellions tliat broke out 
m lus reign and how tcrriticd he was of them. 

The majontN of lus daughters look the \cik tlie rest nnrned 
without the consent of their fatlicr, and even miUiouI the 
help of the Church, wlucli, combined miUi the conjug*!! luorolitj 
of the grcit King himself, must Imc made a fine home of 
Valnce Thus one of lus daughters had as husband tlic pxt 
who called himself the fair Homer Ills gcmu» douridiol 
the palatme scliool founded bj Alcum. He became ti n 
and Mas made Abbot of Saint Riquicr. His name "Os Ai|« 
birt, and he mis ofterMurds cononisctl. Clurlcnuigne M 
a \cr,\ high opinion of him and entrusted him Mith conddraM 
missions. B\ lus union willi Bertha he luid a son, the 
Nitluml, .1 miui of Morth, a clcicr md \aliant soldier, 
best Mnlcr of anniU of the tirsl half of llic ninth centur). ^ 

B\ Count Hone. Botiuda liad a son nuniai (>juj.s 
bee unc Abbot of bt. Dems. whilst UiUruda with her f-aU** - 
amours made a great scandal at Court. “ tliarlc-aiag^i’^* 
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Eginhard, ‘‘ shut liis eyes as if nothing had happened, not ' 
even the slightest dishonour.” And to wipe out any such 
dishonour the Emperor made Hiltruda Abbess of Earemoutier. 

Like Louis XIV, Charlemagne liad little to complain of 
from the fair sex, with the exception of the beautiful Amal- 
berga. It is said that the King pursued her with declarations 
of passionate devotion, but that the lady refused to listen to 
him. One day Charles seized her roimd the Avaist, she struggled 
and fell, and apparently broke her arm. 

We have seen how badly Charles’s education had been 
neglected. He did not laioAv how to write. In later years he 
endeavom-ed to make good lus deficiencies by studying grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectic and especially astronomy. Such curiosity 
Avas certainly laudable, but his studies led only to very imperfect 
results. According to Eginhard, his principal teacher AA^as the 
famous Alcuin, an Anglo-Saxon, and the most learned man of 
the age. Charlemagne could, hoAA’^ever, understand Latin, 
Avhich probably means that he kncAv the Romance language 
spoken by his Gallic subjects. He appears to have learnt a 
little Greek. 

Eginhard has given us a detailed description of the Emperor 
as an old man. He was strong and broad-shouldered, above 
the average height, tall, stout and heavy. He had a pro- 
tuberant belly and a long neck. His eyes Avere large and 
•vivacious, his nose Avas long. In old age he had beautiful 
AAdiite hair. With regard to his beard, it is curious that all 
the artists of our OAvn day, both painters and sculptors, depict 
him Avith a magnificent beard, AA^hilst liistorians are of opinion 
that he Avore only a moustache, basing their vieAV on the mosaic 
in St. John Lateran, Avhich represents liim Avith Pope Leo III 
loieeling at the foot of St. Peter’s tluone. But this mosaic 
in its present state Avas restored at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and before this Charlemagne was represented 
Avith a full beard. 

Charlemagne had pleasing features, open and full of gaiety; 
in his conversation he Avas joAdal, cordial and hail-felloAV-well- 
met, but nevertheless gave the impression of great strength and 
majesty. It is curious to note that this imperious and com- 
manding man had a shriU voice, the voice of a Avoman. He 
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merit. It certainly accomphshed a great ^\ork. Just imagine 
the mixture, the hotch-potch of races, leaders of bands, iJisliops 
ruling their cities, great landoisTiers governing Ihcir domains, 
a ^hole multitude of men attached to different institutions, 
traditions and customs ! ^Vliat a medley of tongues too I 
And from this formidable nuvture Charlemagne made a unified 
■whole 1 The idea of patriotism and nationality did not c\ist, 
Wien the Chanson dc Roland sang of succt Trance, it was the 
lie de France that in as meant. Charlemagne's achie\cmcnt 
can, it IS true, be explained on the score of his cnergj, hu 
resolute will and his untiring activity, but also by the fact Hut 
his work remamed entirely superficial. Beneath the cloak of 
apparent submission each social power prcscr\cd its own 
autonomy m the canton in wliicli it was established. It ruled 
independently of the Emperor, the Bishop being the so\crcn,m 
in Ins city, the landed proprietor in his domain and even the 
Count m his county 

And thus the extent and brilliance of the CarloMngian 
Empire, as well as its fragile nature, can be explained. Xc\cr 
has a great Empire, apparently so firmly built, been known to 
fall to pieces with such rapidity. The renaissance of art and 
letters winch tlic Emperor tried to conjure into life among iu< 
people was also entirely superficial, factitious and \iun. U 
gave birth to nothing and produced nothing; it could not 
produce anything It was from the lowest strata of Ihe nation 
that, after the death of Charlcniagne, mcomp irablc nuavlcf* 
pieces were to be produced Poets afterwards sang his glory 
m songs of epic grandeur, but they did so without hu; cirr 
liaMiig known them or inspiretl them except by providing them 
all imwittingly with the weft of their embroidery. 

The Germans, aery proud of Charlemagne, " Karl der 6Vawr. 
ha\e tried to annex him But tlicir contention u fwh‘h 
Let us consider it for a moment. It is not estn true to 
tliat Charlemagne was Gtrmaii Iiorn .Vs we base 
seen there* was as nuicli Gollo-nonuii as Teutonic blixxl i»» 

\tms. .Vnd c\eii if he had Ixcii ft Teuton he still would f 
lm\c been a German. Modem France is the outcome 
of three races, tlic Ligumns, the Celts and tl e Ttuti «n p-^ 
niiniLncal importance of the Teutons is lunily Icis tl— « t 
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of the, Celts. Germany too is made up of three races, the 
Teutons, the Celts and the Slavs. A pure Teuton might be a 
Frenchman and a pure Celt might be a German. One of 
Charlemagne’s poets puts the following words in his mouth : 
“ France witnessed my birth.” And indeed he was born in 
Neustria, cro^vned at Soissons and took up his residence at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which formed a point of military observation 
precisely against the Germans. For Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
west bank of the Rhine was at that time regarded as being 
on Gallic territory. We laiow the contempt with which Egin- 
hard, the confidant, collaborator and historian of Charlemagne, 
speaks of the Teutons across the Rhine, and also the terrible 
way in which Charlemagne himself fought the Germanic peoples, 
ravaging without mercy with his Gallic troops the Teutonic 
territories which were richest in German blood — ^Westphalia, 
Hanover and Saxony. And -writers of the period also made no 
mistake about it. Historians of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries without exception identify France, together 
with her inhabitants, her customs and even her language, says 
Ferdinand Lot, with the Carlo-vingian race. They called the 
French Carlo vingians, Carolingi. The German chroniclers 
called Henry I of France “ the King of the Carlo-vingians ” — 
rex Carolingorum {Annales Altahenses, ad. ann. 1056), to 
distinguish him from their o-wn German prince. 

Finally, to quote Imbart de la Tour, whilst Germany was 
to find “ her national epic in her mythology, her native deities 
and her Valhalla, France was the first to make of her old 
Emperor the prototype of her warlike virtues and of her faith.” 
And it was owing to the circulation of the French epics by 
means of the French bards who sang of Charlemagne, of 
Rolando and the twelve peers, that the glory of the monarch 
with the bushy beard finally shone forth across the Rhine. 

The renown of the great Emperor of the West not only 
filled Europe but even crossed the frontiers of the Greek 
The Dusk Empire into Asia. Haroun-al-Raschid, Calif of 
Bagdad, conceived a lively admiration for him. 
He was the Charlemagne of the East. Under his leadership 
eight great battles had been fought, huge territories had been 
conquered, and the boundaries of his Empire extended into 
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Europe and Africa, from Spam to India. He had reduced tli 
Greek Empire to the position o£ a tributary. Haroun, it i 
said, preferred the friendship of the ICing of the Tranks to tha 
of all the* Kmgs of the earth, and Charlemagne, profiling b 
this spirit, succeeded in obtainmg from him the right of pro 
tectmg the Christians m the Holy Land, a priMlcgc uhic! 
France enjoys to this day. Charlemagne extended his pstronag« 
to the churches, the hospitals and the religious establishment* 
of Syria, Egypt and Cartilage m itfnea. 

t^iicn the lOng of the Franks expressed a wish for an 
elephant, Haroun-al-RascIud sent him the only one m his 
possession It was called AbuJabaz, and arrived in SOI m 
France, where it lived for twelve >cars, treated with the greatest 
deference Haroun sent Charlemagne many other gifts—a 
tent of many colours woven of the finest Imcn and a clock 
which became even more famous than the night clock of Pepin 
the Short A description of it has come down to us. The 
twelve hours of the day were represented by twelve doors, 
each of which opened at a given moment, whilst metal balls 
struck a sonorous basin with the number of strokes corre* 
spondmg to the hour to be marked It was a clunung clock. 
At twelve o’clock a mmiaturc rider on horseback oppewd at 
each of the twelve doors, whicli then closed and the wlielc 
process began again. 

At the bcgmmng of the ninth century most of Charlcnngnc » 
conquests beyond the Pyrenees had fallen again into the hmdi 
of the Saracens, and the Emperor entrusted his sou Liuu, 
King of Aquitaine with a new campaign. Louis the i’lom 
took Lctida, but was defeated under the walls of OUva. Irom 
this time fonrard the Iicir of tlic great Emperor displajtd tlut 
listlcssncss of character vvhicli on the battlcfitld was far bcltrr 
adapted to pious devotions tlinn to mi!ilar> matten. 
longer did Qiarlcmagnc’s lightning nuirclic:* take the cnmi) b> 
surprise and put them to flight before an cngigcmcnt took 
place, or three army corps m combined nuuiauvTcs nuade tie 
land of tlic foe from diffcrt.nt poinU of llie com|uvs kUiU 
whole towns and castles in their grip. .Vfter luviiig 
the country m vam, I/jufs rccroxscd the Alp«. 

The >car Sli saw a fresh rebellion in .\quitaiae, whkh 
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temporarily smothered, as the preceding one had been, in 
torrents of blood. “The King [Louis the Pious],'” says the 
Astronomer, “ advanced as far as Dax and ordered the instigators 
of the revolt to be delivered up to him. As his command was 
not obeyed he invaded their lands and allowed his soldiers to 
pillage everything.” 

The downfall of Charlemagne’s Empire was not far off. 

In Saxony the. Emperor had apparently obtained results 
more in keeping with his desires, but by what means ! In 804 
the resistance of the country died down owing to fresh trans- 
portations and deportations among the people. In this year 
10,000 fresh families were uprooted from their native soil and 
transported to the forests of Flanders and Brabant, which they 
were given the task of clearing. 

Then there were the Normans. Charlemagne had boats 
built which were grouped together in flotillas at the mouths of 
the rivers and his son Louis was told to take the same precautions 
in Aquitaine. 

In this second half of his reign, after his coronation as 
Emperor of the West, a great lassitude seems to have over- 
taken Charlemagne, who in his undertakings against the Greek 
Empire, the Normans from the north and the Saracens of 
Spain was far from displaying the same zeal as he had shown 
even against the Aquitanians, the Lombards and the Saxons. 
Age had overtaken him and the look of melancholy which the 
monk of St. Gall says filled his eyes was perhaps the expression 
of a disillusioned soul. It is true that the deaths of his two 
eldest sons, Charles and Pepin, which from the point of view 
of energy of character and military talent were of much greater 
account than that of their brother Louis would have been, 
must have been a cruel blow to him. 

The partition of 806 between the three brothers had to be 
undertaken once more. The old Emperor made another will 
in 811, appointing his son Louis the sole heir of the whole 
Empire, with the exception of Lombardy, which he kept for 
his grandson Bernard, the son of Pepin. 

Charlemagne’s eldest son, named Charles after him, had 
died at the age of thirty-five without issue. Pepin, King of 
Jtaly^ who died when he was thirty-three, had left, in addition 
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a trace behind it at the first breeze that brought the men from 
the north. Never rvas human dream so quickly dissipated as 
the Empire of Charlemagne. Never was the subsequent 
history of an Empire more lamentable than tJiat of the years 
foilowing the end of his reign. Ail tlic catastrophes that had 
overtaken the world on the fall of Rome were repeated- 
barbarian invasions, piracy on the higli seas, civil U'ars an<I 
the dismemberment of the State.** • 

This conclusion is very true. The question is whether it 
would have been possible to do any better. The Roman 
Empire, held up as an example by Jullian, possessed a formid- 
able scaffolding which centuries had built up and traditions 
of energetic administration. Charlemagne received a kingdon) in 
a state of chaos, given over to brigandage, as Benjamin Guiratd 
says, “a hotch-potch of races, leaders of bands and people 
attached to different institutions, customs nird overlords.** 

All that human labour, energy and gowl %viU covdd do, 
Charlemagne no doubt accomplished. In order to found ci 
government he possessed but two supports— religious scntimcal 
and the feeling of loyalty. But the leaders of religion, the 
Bishops, were the first to disorganise every tldug; and as for 
loyalty, vre all know how fragile a thing this Is when it U not 
maintained by feat of a powerful hand and hopes of ftc^h 
benefits to come. 

The common traditions of national life had not yet Urn 
formulated. How could they possibly have lloutished during 
the exploitation of Rome? How could they ever liavc come 
into being under the infant, bloodstained and clammy dcijwthui 
of the Jlcrovingians? 

Tlvc priixcc who at the ogc of thirty-six was forced to lAc 
upon his shoulders the huge burden of his palcnwl 

. had given proof of solid qualities In llic gt»vcra* 

Rmis kingdom of Aquitniuc, tliough it x* 

true tliat the greater part of the crc«lit muxt I*' 
nttribulcd to his father’s guidance. The swcctiicis ami at th^ 
same time the weakness of his cliaractcr lunl, rnorcoxtr, 
been displayed. Ife possessed four inqxutant vilUs in 
taine, great Crown donuuns which arc mentioned in tl-^ 
capitularies. He moved from one to the other to Oyafla* 
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Fontaine (on the borders of Anjou and Poitou) from Doue a 
Chasseneuil (Agenois) from Chasseneuil to Audiac (Saintonge) 
then to Ebreuil (Auvergne) and back again to Dou6. In each 
villa there was sufficient for the needs of his household without 
oppressing the people by the exercise of the right of hospitality, 
and he was even able to feed his army himself. “ Aid although 
his' men,” writes the Astronomer, “ did not like this method, 
the Prmce, having regard for the poverty of those who paid 
this tax, and the cruelty of those who exacted it, preferred to 
provide for the needs of his men by means of his domains than 
to cause suffering to his subjects.” 

On taking up residence in the palace of Aix-la-Chapelle on 
the 27th of FelDruary, 814, Louis busied himself with the task 
of setting it in order. According to the Astronomer, he turned 
out “ the crowd of women who filled it, with the exception of 
those required for the royal service.” He begged his sisters 
to go and take up theh posts at the head of their Abbeys and ^ 
tried to drive out their lovers. The latter resisted his efforts 
and one of them was killed whilst the other had his eyes put out. 
The Imperial Court was to be conducted like a monastery. 

“ The Emperor Louis,” says Thegan, “ was of average height ; 
he had large bright eyes, an open countenance, a long straight 
nose, a broad chest and wide shoulders and strong arms, and 
was skilled above all in shooting with the bow and the javelin.” 
With his vigorous body, he was agile and indefatigable, though 
in this body made for battle there dwelt a timid and disconsolate 
soul, given over to devotion. His contemporaries called him 
Louis the Pious ' and historians Louis the Debonah. He 
remained for horns prostrate on the stones of the churches 
muttering' prayers and weepmg. It had been his desire to 
become a monk like his great-uncle Carloman, but Charlemagne 
had prevented him. Nevertheless Carloman always remained 
his ideal. And he was not mistaken with regard to his true 
vocation. For he was made for the peaceful life of an obedient 
monk rather than for the government of a tumultuous State. 

Like his father Louis dressed very simply, though he also 
followed his example in displaying great magnificence on 
solemn occasions. In such cases he showed himself to his 
loyal subjects, to ambassadors and foreign princes, in a doublet 
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Let us consider the Bishops who provided Charlemagne 
with his chief instrument of government. One of them, Jonas, 
Bishop of Orleans, a contemporary of Louis the Pious, writes 
in connection -with the publication of the capitularies : “ iVs 
soon as the King has published an edict, there is not a man 
who does not attend open-mouthed or thinks of aught chc 
than obeying the behests of the Prince.” ’Well and good ; but 
tlie Bishops were to be the first not to obey. Tliey became more 
and more like the Bishops whom Charles Martel had fought, 
” tyrants greedy of power,” power which they did not hesitate 
to extend by force of arms. They convoked ^(sscmblics like Uic 
King, administered justice in public midcr the elm in the square. 
” The clergy of Aquitaine,” writes the ^\stronomcr, “ applied 
themselves more to the management of horses, to military 
evolutions and the exercise of arms than to divine worship.” 

Like the Counts, the Bishops had been invested with their 
authority in the cities os delegates of the King, and now, like 
them, they c.xercised it as their own personal right. They 
even usurped the title of Count, when they did not claim it 
from the King, together with the rights appcrUiining Ihcrclo, 
the administration of justice from the highest to the lowest 
jurisdiction, the imposition of taxes. Customs dues, tolls uml 
market charges, and the right of minting money. They main- 
tained small armies at tlic head of which they paraded with 
helmets on their heads and built strongholds. Tlie Abbots 
of the great monasteries, who sometimes ruled over a population 
of 20,000 to 30,000 souls, did likewise. .tVnd the c.vtmordinary 
fact is that Louis the Pious, who ^vas more religious tfwm 
uine-tcntlis of the high dignitaries of his Church, tried to 
these higher clergy return to the dress, the practices and th^ 
way of life suitable to their estate. a mutter of fact the 
prelates consented, at a General ^Vsscmbly held at .Vixdfl* 
Cliupclle in 817 at the iustigation of the King, to publUli a 
magnificent volume in which rules for the use of their ir.ouU 
and country clergy were carefully formulated; but when f^im* 
suggested that they should reform themselves, tiicy found it 
more cxiicdicnt to attack him hi the exercise of his aullwnty. 
and finally to subject him to the mojt terrible hanuhalKU 
to winch a lung has ever been cxj>04<.d. 
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“ The King must be outside the Church, not in his capacity 
as a man but as a sovereign 1 ” became the general cry. That 
same Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, who had waxed so eloquent 
on the subjeet of the obedience due to the capitularies, began 
to speak even more convincingly about the royal abuse of 
power which had to be stopped. The King was no longer 
to have the right of appointing Bishops and Abbots as Pepin 
and Charlemagne had done; the patrimony of the Church, 
that is to say, the huge domains of the Bishops and Abbots, 
could no longer be invaded and placed in profane hands, as 
had been the case under Charles Martel; all ecclesiastical 
property that had been secularised was to be returned; tithes 
were to be duly levied and the produce from the fines and 
confiscations imposed for misdemeanours on the part of the 
clergy were to be returned to them, whilst fresh donations 
and immunities were demanded. The shade of Charlemagne 
must have turned in his gold-encircled vault. Louis the Pious 
thought he could head the attack made upon him by these 
helmeted prelates ; but the result was disastrous. 

In 817, writes Thegan, “ the Emperor Louis appointed his 
son Lothar to succeed him after his death in all the kingdoms 
which he held from his father and to bear the title of Emperor. 
On account of this all the other brothers were very angry.” 
These sons were Pepin and Louis, the sons of Louis’ marriage 
with Ermengarde, daughter of Count Ingoranmus. It was 
necessary to appease them, and Louis accordingly gave to Pepin 
Aquitaine and a part of Burgundy and to Louis Bavaria. 

Fustel de Coulanges has described the nature of this partition. 
Lothar, the eldest, was to be the sole political head, sole Emperor. 
His juniors were to render him obeisance and to play no part 
in foreign affairs without his consent. They could not even 
marry without his authority ; but in the territories assigned to 
each of them, they were allowed full exercise of suzerain rights, 
they could dispose of benefices, appoint royal officials, and choose 
Bishops and Abbots. 

“ And thus,” writes Fustel de Coulanges, “ all the loyal 
subjects of the Empire were divided between them, recom- 
mending themselves and binding themselves to one or the other 
by oaths of fealty. Each of the three brothers thus became, 
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not a sovereign in the modern sense of the word, but the cliie 
of loyal vassals.” 

Jleanwhile, Bernard, ICing of Italy, and nepheiv of tin 
Emperor Louis, had rebelled against the authority of his uncle 
and invaded Gaul with his supporters. Louis marched ou 
against the rebels as far as ChaIons-sur-Sa6ne, where he capture 
their leader (December 817). Condemned to death by at 
Assembly of the Great Ones held at ^lix'Ia-Chapelio, Bernard, 
together with Reginar, who had been a Count of tlic Palace, 
had his eyes burnt out. The Bishops who Ijad taken part in 
the conspiracy were deposed. Bernard and Reginar died a few 
days aftenvards. Nithard holds Bertmund, a serf of tlic royal 
domain, whom Charlemagne had made Count of Lyons 
responsible for these cruelties. 

But Louis had been frightened, and his timid imd retiring 
nature led Iiim to think it necessary to safeguard himself 
against any similar outbreaks. He had tluce brothers, boni to 
Charlemagne by tlirce different wives; they were called Drogo, 
Hugh and Theodoric. “ He was afraid,” says Xitliard, “ Uut 
they might imitate Bernard and rebel against him.” He there* 
fore made them take the tonsure and shut thcju up in moiuvs* 
tcrics, where, nevertheless, he concerned himself about their 
education and their future. Drogo became Archbhliop of 
^Ictz, and Hugh, who became Abbot of Saint*Qucntin, dictl in 
81-1 sword in hand, in battle against tiic Saracens, as did aho 
zVrchbishop Turpin. 

In 818 Louis the Pious lost his wife Ermcnganlc and wa>lcd no 
time in marrying again, this time taking to wife Juditii, d.'iughtcf 
of Count Wclf of Bavaria, for whom he had conceived o pxviton* 
ate attiicluiicnt (819). The beauty of Uiis young wonun, her 
grace and intelligence, arc mentioned by nil writers of the 

The soul of I/>uis the Pious was like a trembling leaf in hi' 
body. The rougli exterior of a tViuikish watrior conceahtl rijc 
temperament of a neurasthenic. His piety savoured of ^ 
mysticism which led to extremes of j)assionlc>s exaltalioti. He 
used to hear strange noises nt uig!»t and natural phciioanaa 
filled him with fright. Thunder, liglitiiing niul hail urre oil 
tilings of terror for lum. “These prixligicA.” says the 
nomcr, “used to terrify the Emperor, and he uouU 
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prayer and. fasting, and distribute much alms in order to appease 
the divinity,” and to complete his sense of security he took to 
drink. ^ 

After the tragic death of Bernard, lOng of Italy, Louis was 
haunted with remorse, which was a source of fresh libations, 
more frequent and more abundant than the occasional bumpers 
due to the agency of hail and thunder. Recent researches have 
attributed to drunkenness the intellectual and moral lack of 
balance of the Emperor Louis. 

In 822 he summoned a General Assembly at Attigny ; Bishops, 
Abbots and clerics of every rank assembled there in great 
numbers, as Avell as the Coimts and the Great Ones. Louis 
went from one to the other, as his father had been accustomed 
to do, but, unlike his father, he described to everyone the 
torments of his soul and the remorse which racked him, telling 
them about the death of Bernard, King of Italy, and the history 
of his brothers Drogo, Hugh and Theodoric, and other sins that 
lay heavy on his conscience, as well as reverting to his father and 
the sins of Charlemagne and those of his grandfather and great- 
grandfather, Charles Martel, whose place in the tomb had been 
taken by the devil. The clergy, who had just published their 
ideas regarding the power of the King in L* Institution Royale 
by Bishop Jonas of Orleans and La Liherte des Elections by 
Deacon Florus of Lyons, eagerly seized the opportunity of 
carrying them into practice and bringing to book this Emperor 
who wanted to reform them and reduce them to the practice of 
religious duties. 

It did not take long to persuade the unfortunate man that 
there was only one way of unburdening his soul of the load of 
crime with which it was bowed down, and that was by public 
confession, confession as public as the crimes themselves had 
been. Louis began by releasing from their Abbeys his three 
brothers Drogo, Hugh and Theodoric and reconciling himself 
with them. And, in the presence not only of the Bishops and 
the Great Ones, but before a vast concourse of people, the 
Emperor made a solemn confession of his “ crimes.” “ His 
shame was such,” writes the Astronomer, “ that it seemed as if 
all the pains and penalties which had been lawfully inflicted 
upon the guilty were solely the result of his cruelty.” 
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The unfortunate monarch took off his crown witlx his own 
hands. In the foUo^ving year, on the 18th of June, 823, Queen 
Judith gave birth in Frankfort to a son, who aftcr\vards became 
Charles the Bald. 

Whilst in Gaul the Bishops were concerned with destroying 
the imperial power, Rome still held it in respect. Eugenius II 
died in 827. His successor, Valentinus, survived Iiim only a 
month. Gregory IV was elected in liis place, but lus consecra* 
tion was postponed. Rome awaited the approval of Uic 
Emperor. “ This monarch,** says the ^Vstronomer, ** having 
given lus consent to the choice of the clergy and the people, 
Gregory was consecrated Pope.** 

Louis the Pious took his royal duties seriously to heart. 
During the lifetime of liis father, when he was ICiug of Aquitaine, 
he already used to set aside three days in the week for hearing 
cases brought by his subjects, listening to their grievances and 
pronouncing patriarchal judgment. When he became Emperor 
liis other duties did not leave Iiim so much leisure, and he 
announced that he would hold audience once a week. “ We 
would have you know,” he said in one of Iiis capitularies, ” that 
every week we shall set aside one day lo hear eases btooght 
before us in our palace,” 

But the clergy would not allow Iiim to recover liimsclf. At 
the Council of Paris, in 820, the Bishops discussed the verj* 
nature of the royal power. They even dared to attack the 
principle of heredity, and to decide tliat Kings did not hold 
their titles from their ancestors, but from God alone. They 
also had the audacity to congratulate Lothar and Louis, 
Emperor's two eldest sons, for Iiaving rebelled against tUif 
father and for having appealed to the episcopal bo^ly, after 
which they congratulated them on Jiaving undtnitood 
“ priests shall judge Kings.** 

This was the beginning of the great struggle uhich i*** 
destined to last a thousand years, until the end of the 
r/jitme in France, concerning the origin <if the royal pourr. 
which Philip the Fair tried to decide with the rude ciurgy 
know, ^ 

And indeed in this >car 820 Louis the Pious decided ujH'n 
action which was destined lo unloose audi terrible 
8SS 
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At Worms, in the presence of his two sons, Louis and Lothar, 
he handed over to his yomigcst son Charles, son of the Empress 
Judith, the -whole of Alemannia, Alsace and Rhoctia, together 
\Yith part of Burgundy, -with the title of Duke. In their fury 
Lothar and Louis left their father and together with their brother 
Pepin openly rebelled against him. This was one of the great 
dramas of history pregnant with vast issues which it is very 
difficult for us to judge, so different were the circumstances 
from anything avc can imagine to-day. 

According to the ideas of the age nobody could deny, the 
Emperor’s fourth son his rights to the paternal succession, but 
the partition was destined to bring the most terrible troubles in 
its train. 

The authority of the monarch was not exercised over terri- 
tories with fixed boundaries, but over men boimd by ties of 
recommendation and fealty. When Louis the Pious declared 
his son Charles Duke of Burgundy, he did not mean that he was 
to reign over the Burgundian ten’itory, but that by means of ties 
of fealty he was to be suzerain over all the Great Ones, all the 
Bishops, Abbots, Counts and nobility of the country. These 
ties were cemented by personal oaths. And this was the reason 
why the Carlovingian kings had the sons who were to succeed 
them proclaimed King during their ovti lifetime, binding their 
subjects to them by the oath of fealty. We must bear in mind 
that benefices conferred were temporary, and that they came to 
an end -with the death alike of the giver and the receiver ; and 
the same arrangement applied to the bonds of patronage and 
fealty. In order to avoid the risk of a terrific upheaval it was 
necessary for the King to secure the continuation of these bonds 
in the hands of liis heirs, and tliis as much for the security of 
his subjects as for the King liimself. But what happened when, 
like Louis the Pious at Worms in 829, anyone modified a 
partition that had already been made and ratified by thousands 
of oaths? It meant infinite trouble for the Empire. The 
Emperor not only modified the territorial arrangement in 
connection with Pepin, Lothar and Louis to the advantage of 
the newly-born prince, but he brought confusion into the long 
chain of faithful subjects wliich had formed behind each of the 
former, and thus led to numberless and incalculable compHca- 
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tions. One of Lothar’s subjects placed by the new partition m 
Charles the Bald’s share, might be his enemy, and ^ct he uas 
called upon to snear lum the oath of fealty and allegiance. 3t 
was impossible for a man to swear fealty to two suzerains at 
once; or again one man might hold two or three bcntficcs from 
a prince one of winch the new partition, by reducing or niodif) mg 
the latter’s share, might place m the hands of another suzerain. 
iVnd this IS precisely the reproacli brought by one of the Bishops 
against Louis the Pious. “You have upset every tiuiig, and 
have made the people murmur against the various oaths jou 
demand of them ” And Louis himself, m another public con* 
fcssion which the Bishops extorted from him, accused lunvsclf/ 
“ of having disturbed the peace by demanding contradictory 
oatlis from the people.” 

But the struggle had been unloosed and reverberated in the 
furthest comers of the kingdom; and it was destined to be 
never ending. Once more Fustcl do Coulangcs givtj us »n 
admuablc description. ^Vs oatlis of fealty were sworn to ft 
certain overlord personally, war broke out cvcr>'whcre. 
Historians describe the quarrels of Louis* sons with their fathiri 
and of the brothers between themselves; but it must be n.* 
membered that cadi of these men had behind him long chmin 
of faitliful subjects who encouraged them to fight and whose 
appetites and desires tlicy were bound to satisfy. Tins Icmble 
conflict between the members of the imperial family was on!)’ 
the prototype of a countless numlicr of local struggles rtpt.itcil 
at various points throughout the kingdom. 

The sons who were prcpaniig to inarch in .arms ftg.uuHl Uuir 
father began by attacking the Lmprcss Judith, the mother of 
the ucwly-bom prince, whose mivcnt had brought so 
trouble upon the Linpirc. I-outs hml chovcii as ChiinlHrlaui 
Bernard, Count of the Spanish Marcli The Clumhcrl’uii, ft* 
we have already s.ud, arranged the public finances umUr U.fi 
supcnntcndencc of the Queen, and liis functions brought him ud'* 
touch with her. Tins was nude a prt text for tirculatmg llw s<rt 
of rumour it n, easy to guos. Pt-pm. the son of L>uis the I’l'-mi, 
gathered together a large .vrmy and m irclictl as f ir a.v 
He Ivad with lum the Arch-Chaphun. IliMmn, and Jcs^c. P 
of Amiens, togcllicr with oilier great lonU. Kc forerd CuosE 
300 
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Bernard to retire at once and sent the Empress Judith into the 
convent of Sainte Marie de Laon. The rebels went to fetch her 
from there in order to extract from her the promise that she 
would persuade the Emperor to adopt the tonsure and put on 
the robes of a monk, whilst she herself was to take the veil. 
Judith, on reaching the Emperor, faithfully kept her word; 
but the latter was very far from allowing himself to be persuaded. 
He was quite content that his Avife should become a nun, but he 
himself resolutely refused to give up his sceptre and croAvn. 
And Judith Avas obliged to return, as she had promised, to the 
conspirators, Avho shut her up in the convent of Sainte 
Radegund. 

Lothar, the Emperor’s eldest son, on his arrival from Italy, 
approved of all that Pepin had done. And Louis the Pious, says 
the Astronomer in conclusion, had nothing but the title of 
Emperor left. 

Lothar and Pepin held their father in strict sm’veillance. 
“ They forced him to live Avith some monies,” Avrites Nithard, 
“ in order to accustom him to the monastic life.” Bernard, the 
High Chamberlain, had sought refuge in Septimania, but Lothar 
and Louis succeeded in seizing his brother Heribert, and had his 
eyes put out. 

The higher clergy had made common cause Avith the rebels 
“ who had understood that priests may judge kings.” Hilduin 
hencefoi’Avard ahvays appeared surrounded by men at arms. 

In April 833 Louis the Pious was driven to the cruel necessity 
of raising an army and marching out against his sons. A 
meeting took place in the neighbourhood of Colmar, at a spot 
called the Red Field, “ jRotkefeld” Pope Gregory had come 
from Italy to act as mediator. The two armies Avere facing 
each other, Avhen the majority of the Emperor’s soldiers left 
him and went over to the camp of his sons. Lothar took his 
father to Compi^gne, after having sent the Empress to Italy. 

“ Lothar conducted his father to the palace of Compi^gne,” 
Avrites Thegan, “ and there in the presence of the Bishops and 
several other lords he subjected him to a cruel persecution 
(October 833). The Bishops ordered him to go to a monastery 
for the rest of his days. He refused. They then chose an 
impudent man, Ebbon, Archbishop of Rheims (this Ebbon was 

Q01 
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a man of low birth who owed his ad\ancemcnt to Louis) to 
torment the unfortunate Emperor ” Louis was dragged to tlic 
monastery of Saint Mcdard at Soissons, where before a croud 
of people the Bishops took away the sword from his side, and 
by order of those w ho w ere his servants, clad him m a hau- shirt’* 
The unfortunate Emperor was condemned to gi\ c a recital of the 
enmes with which he was cliargcd and of wluch the prelates had 
drawn up a formidable list, and then to divest lumsclf of his 
arms before the assembled people, after which he was shut up 
m the monastery of Prum The field near Colmar, where 
Loms the Pious had been abandoned and betraved by lus 
followers, the Red Field, was from that day called the Field of 
Lies, “ LUgenfeld ” 

Having made himself master of the Empire, it was not long 
before Lothar by his arrogance aroused the displeasure of lus 
brother Louis, whom he had reduced to the possession of 
Germany and Alsace Louis left Bavarm where he chanced to 
be and was joined by Pepm, and a reaction took place in favour 
of the father who had been despoiled, maltreated and outraged 
by his children Summoned to set Ins father at liberty, Lothar 
refused, saying that he could not be held responsible for the 
impnsonmcnt of the Fmperor, ‘‘seeing that it was the result 
of judgment by the Bishops*' (the Astronomer), and seeing 
moreover, that Ins brothers Pepm and Louis, who now posed as 
his champions, had been the first to deliver him up. But Louis 
the Younger had superior forces at lus disposal Blockaded at 
Saint Denis, Lothar was obliged to set lus father free (Ftbruirv 
83 i) So strong was tlic reaction m favour of tlic spurned 
Emperor that Lothar was obliged m lus turn to retire to 
after having declared that he would submit luimclf to lu* 
father’s commands and in future l>ow before him. Ixau-5 
Pious insisted that the Bishops who lud pronoimcctl lu< f*dl 
should remstutc him with tlicir own hands, and at Saint Be* 
amid the acclamations of the people, the prelates rcpIacrJ t. f 
purple mantle upon the shoulders of their unpcnal victim ^ * 
girt Iiim once more with his sword Kvcr>beKi> vccinctl 
overjoyed, but what filled the EiujKror witii the greatest 
faction, greater even limn lus so’tnm rcmvlatcmciit, wris. B J 
celestial phenomena which accompanied it— violent vluni * W'* 
30i 
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raged unceasingly and the rain had swollen" the rivers to such 
an extent as to make them unnavigable, but the moment the 
Emperor was reconciled with the Church the elements calmed 
down in benign concert and the wind fell, it seemed as if all 
nature were appeased in serene beatitude, as though in harmony 
with the joy of the people and the happiness of the Edng. 

On the 2nd of February, at the Assembly of Thionville, the 
Bishops who had been responsible for the downfall of the 
Emperor were condemned — ^Ebbon, Archbishop of Rheims, 
had to resign his episcopacy; Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, 
was deposed, and the rest had fled to Italy vith Lothar. The 
re-enthronement took place on the 28th of February, 835, in the 
Church of St. Stephen at Metz, after which the seven Airch- 
bishops delivered seven sermons. Unfortunately intrigues 
immediately broke out afresh. It was a question as to who 
should be second in the Empire, that is to say, first, seeing how 
feeble was the Emperor and how ruined his prestige. Bernard, 
the Grand Chamberlain, retinned to favour and wanted to rule 
everytliing. A simple monk, named Gondebaud, who had 
worked cleverly for the restoration of the Emperor, had similar 
pretensions ; and the two sons who had become loyal, Louis the 
Younger and Pepin, expected to govern in the name of their 
father after having obtained, by a fresh partition, an increase in 
the portion which at the previous division of the kingdom had 
been allotted to each. 

Violence, pillage and depredations of all kinds raged in various 
parts of the Empire. The Normans made their appearance along 
the coasts, from whence they penetrated into the heart of the 
country, burning, murdering and devastating the land, after 
which they returned laden with booty. The Saracens, on their 
side, landed on the coasts of the Mediterranean. Louis sent 
commissioners to various parts of the Empire “ to suppress 
brigandage, authorising them,” says the Astronomer, “ in order 
to drive out the robbers, to demand help from the Counts and 
the Bishops,” who, however, paid no heed. And then the 
cursed question of the partitions cropped up again. 

Judith considered that the portion allotted to her son Charles 
was not sufficiently important. And Louis, unable to refuse 
his wife anything, in 837 assigned to the boy who was to be 
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many others who cannot find in themselves the slrengtli lo 
teeover, Louis sought in semi-intoxieation nn alleviation ot a 
burden too heavy to bear. 

But, in many cases, Louis the Pious displayed a majesty o( 
gait and bearing that was quite Shakespearean, reminding us ol 
King Lear, whose old age was also made desolate by his children. 
And at the end what an impressive nobility he displayed when, 
with a sudden outburst of energy, he left Aquitaine whose 
rebellion he had quelled at the head of his faitliful supporters, 
and with his men-at-arms set out for Germany, afiliclcd with 
dropsy and a painful asthma which caught liis breath, through 
the snow and the cold, to go and fight one ot Iiis own sons 
and to die in a distant land, on an island in the Main, in 
the arms of the brother to whom he had once dealt a heavy 
blow, and at the last moment with his haggard eyes, dilated 
in the agony of death, filled with the hideous, horrible and 
terrifying vision of a devil coming in by tlic window to carry 
him off. 

Louis the Pious, on his deathbed, had sent the golden crown lo 
Lothar, the Emperor designate, and exhorted him not to forget 
the protection he Iiad promised Judith, who 
C^les too -^yould be left a widow, anti her son Cliarlcs, Hut 
Lothar on the death of his father set covetous 
eyes upon the whole Empire, since Louis had Ix^cn reduced to 
the kingdom of Bavaria and Charles to that of Aquitame. 
Louis, sumamed the German, after the Stales wUiclv lual Ijctn 
assigned to him, jomed forces with his brother Clmrles and the 
struggle began. 

Each of the tw'o p.artics tried to win over the greatest iHjv\i()fe 
number of adherents, among them the most powerful; for h 
was not a question of nationaUlics, Louis the Ccruuuu at 
the head of a strong army, set out lo join Charlc5, wlio luwl 
gone to Aix-Ia-Chaj>cilc to cclcbrnlc the festival o! Ivivlcr (I'ih 
of April, 811). A detail given us by IsiUmrd bears witiirS' 
tlie stale of disorganisation into which the whole of I'rantv Iwd 
fallen. “ iVs King Charles was coming out of his Udh aiul 
about to dress, mes-sengers arris'cd from Aquiliiiuc licuting 
royal crown and the omaiuciils for divine worship. It 
indeed astontshing that such a siital! Uand of men were t'^ 
add 
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traverse such a -wide stretch of country infested by brigands 
given over to pillage.” 

Nithard, the grandson of Charlemagne, was concerned in the 
events which followed. He was one of the negotiators of the 
agreement of Verdun and his account is invaluable. 

The two brothers met in Burgundy together with their armies. 
Louis’ forces were- exliausted by their long march and weakened 
by lack of horses. “ Nevertheless,” writes Nithard, “ they 
were afraid that if Louis abandoned his brother Charles they 
would hand do^vn a dishonoured name to posterity.” 

At the beginning of Jime 841 Louis and Charles with their 
men were in the district of Chalon-sur-Saone, whilst Lothar was 
in Auxerre. Louis and Charles once more tried to come to an 
agreement, but Lothar prolonged the negotiations — he was 
awaiting contingents from Aquitaine sent by Pepin II. 

In Lothar’s army there were many Neustrians — ^the Abbot of 
Saint Denis and the Comit of Paris, “ loyal subjects ” from the 
district of Chartres who were bound to the Emperor by oath. 
The reinforcements from Pepin II had arrived, but a large 
number of Aquitanians had attached themselves to the fortunes 
of Charles the Bald. But Lothar and Louis also shared the 
forces from Germany. Lothar in addition had contingents 
from Italy. 

Each of these faithful subjects had come to defend his o^vn 
lands, his offices and his tenures and deshed their increase at 
the expense of the conquered. Victory would secure the con- 
queror a vast quantity of land, and a number of counties and 
bishoprics for distribution. Nithard says quite clearly, when 
mentioning the chiefs who were facing each other : “To yield 
would have meant betraying those who had placed their trust 
in them.” Apart from any idea of race or nationality each 
man had attached himself to the party to which his interests 
or his sympathies called him. The more acute among them 
waited, before taking sides, to ascertain which was the stronger. 
A battle was fought on the 25th of June, 841, at a place called 
Fontanet in the neighbourhood of Auxerre, which has not been 
identified with certainty. The carnage was terrible. Four 
thousand men were killed. Each side claimed the victory. None 
the less the battle was a defeat for Lothar, whose pretensions 
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many others who cannot find in themselves the strcngtli to 
recover, Louis sought m semi intoxication an aIIe\ialion of a 
burden too heavy to bear. 

But, m many cases, Louis the Pious disp!a>ed a nnjest> of 
gait and bearing that uas quite Stiakcspcarcan, rcnimduig us of 
King Lear, whose old age was also made desolate by his children 
And at the end what an impressive nobility he displajed whai, 
wth a sudden outburst of energy, he left Aquitaine whoic 
rebellion he had quelled at the head of his faitliful supporitry 
and with lus men at*arn\s set out for Gernianj, aflheted with 
dropsy and a pamful asthma vshich caught his brcatli, through 
the snow and the cold, to go and fight one of his own sons 
and to die in a distant land, on an island m the in 

the arms of the brother to whom he had once dealt a hcjv> 
blow, and at the last moment with his haggard ejes, dilatcti 
in the agony of death, filled with the hideous, horrible and 
terrifying vision of a devil coming m by tlic window to enrr) 
him off. 


Louis the Pious, on his deathbed, had sent the golden crown to 
Lothar, the Emperor designate, and exhorted him not to forgtt 
the protection he Jiad promised Judith, who 
® would be left a widow, and her son Charles. But 
Lothar on the death of Iiis father set co> clous 
eyes upon the whole Empire, since Louis had lx!cn reduced to 


the kingdom of Bavaria and Charles to that of Aquitaine. 
Louis, sumnmed the German, after the States which had Ixen 
assigned to him, joined forces with his brother Charles and the 


struggle began. 

Each of the two parties tried to win over the greatest jhismUc 
number of adherents, among them the most poiurhd; fur d 
v^as not a question of nationalities. Loui>» the GernMU. at 
the licad of a strong armj, set out to join CJiarhs, who 
gone to AL\'la*ChapclJe to celebrate the ftsln.nl of Kastrr (ld« 
of April, 811 ) A detail given iis by Nithartl bean wilrtn to 
tlie state of dnorgams.ition into v^liich the whole of hruae bn 
fallen. “ As King Charles was coming out of In'* Kith and 
about to dress, mtsstngtrs armed from Aquitnme i»caring ^ 
ro>al crown and the omamtnls for divine worship ^t*'*f* 
indeed astonishing tliat such a small Kind of men 
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matter o£ fact, precisely tlie same as the arrangement made by 
Louis the Pious. His domain included Carlovingian Italy and 
a strip of about a hundred and fifty miles in breadth stretching 
from the North Sea to the Alps and the Jleditcrrancan. Louis 
the German received the countries situated east of the Itliinc 
together with the districts of Spiers, Worms and Jfajcnce on 
the left bank ** by reason of the wine they produced,” a curious 
echo of the old Merovingian partitions nhich gave to each ot 
the claimants, who were heavy drinkers, in addition to their 
share in the northern districts, uhich ncre good recruiting areas, 
territories in the southern cantons with their beautiful vme>ards. 

This partition, so simple in appearance, became so complicated 
in detail, that even in the middle of territories assigned to one 
or other of the brothers isolated patches ot land ucrc under the 
rule of one of the others. 

Lothar bemoaned tlie loss of the imperial suzerainty and the 
small size of the portion assigned to him, and nmintained tlut 
it would not provide him with the wherewithal to indenuufy 
those who had attached themselves to his cause. He aho 
deprived of their charges and benefices all those who, once hU 
dependants, had been forced to abandon his side after hU 
defeat at Fontanct. 

Charles the Bald, the grandson of Charlemagne, whose birtli 
had brought such great afiUctions upon the Slate, was an 
interesting figure. IXc was intelligent, brave, octivc and 
unscrupulous, never hesitating to enter into tlie most solemn 
alliances, only to break them as soon os Ids policy demanded U. 
He was cultured and a good theologian, of which he was >cry 
proud. Eric, Bishop of Auxerre, regarded him os a philosoplur. 
iVnd indeed, the intellectual rcvhal which he patrunistd w.^v far 
more important than any which appeared under CIiarlenu,;uc. 
The theories of Jcmi Scot on free will arc still held in hono^«r 
and quoted. There were already signs timt speculative thought 
was in process of cultivation and endeavouring to comply 
scientific rules. 

On the 19th of December, 8 ID, Charles married Hcrmenlnn-*, 
daughter of Kudo, Count of Orltnus, and grand-<LuJghkr of 
Adalard, who lud played such u significant |urt at the Cowrc 
of CJiarlcmagnc and ufterwareU in the reign of Loui* 
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Debonair. Charles the Bald, says Nithard, made this marriage 
in the hope of attracting the greater part of the nation to himself. 
A curious assertion, for, in that case, what had become of the 
royal power, seeing that the King was reduced to marrying one 
of his subjects in order to strengthen by means of his wife’s 
family clients tlic supreme pow'cr invested in himself ? Nithard’s 
observation also helps us to understand the importance which 
a family of “ loyal dependants ” could acquire in the country 
by means of the growth of tiicir clientage, and foreshadows the 
part the Capets were to play. 

The partition of Yerdun had placed Aquitaine in the portion 
of Charles the Bald, but tlic Aquitanians were determined to 


have a King of their own. 

Pepin II, the son of Pepin I, who had been deprived of the 
Idngdom of Aquitaine, collected ever more and more numerous 
partisans about him. In S lI Charles was obliged to march in 
arras against him, and set siege to Toulouse. Hugh, Abbot of 
Saint-Quentin, having brought an army to reinforce him, he 
thought he could deliver battle m the neighbourhood of 
iingouleme; but he was defeated. Ilis lieutenants ^Ebrom, 
Bishop of Poitiers, Bonier, Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, 
Abbot of Ferricrcs — were taken prisoner. A curious trio of 
soldiers 1 The old military episcopate of the days of Chailes 
Martel, which the unfortunate Louis the Pious had tried so hard 
to reform, had been resuscitated. At all events the poets^ of 
the Chanson de Roland who were already writing the trouveies 
at this period, had their models under their own eyes. By t e 
Treaty of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, Charles pve up to Pepm the 
greater part of the province on his swearing an oath of fealty 
(June 845). 

But anarchy continued to grow. In 845 the Noimans reac e 
Baris, entered the town, killing and ravaging, and only retired 
on payment of a sum of money. In Aquitaine 
as far as Toulouse, and pillaged Saintes and Bordeaux. Aqui- 
taine and Brittany were thenceforward continually at e mercy 
of their depredations. Charles begged for help is ^ 

Lothar. 866 the monlts oJ Saint-Martm of ^ours were 
inassacred, Orleans was taken and Paris fell for the 
time. In addition to the brigandage of the Noi 
D D . 
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lords, the proprietors of the large domains, nho ticre entrusted 
rvith the duty of defending the country, also indulged in rapme 
and set to i^ork to pillage the land. 

The situation became so grave that the Abbot of Soint- 
Bertin and Count Eudo of Chartres ^^cre sent as delegates to 
Louis the German. If he did not come to their help, said the 
loyal subjects of ICing Charles, they 'would seek from the pagans, 
to the peril of Christendom, the protection no longer afforded 
them by tlieir own rulers (SoC) 

The Capitulary of Quierzy (lUli of Februarj, 857), which 
must not be confused with the Edict of Quierzj (877), was pro 
mulgated against these brigands housed m palaces Thu 
Counts themselves were tlircatcncd with sc%crc chastisement. 
\Miereupon the Great Ones of tJie kingdom redoubled their 
supplications at tlie Court of Louis tlie German, but it was no 
longer only against the Normans and the brigands that thi-\ 
asked for help, but ogamst the sovereign wlio actwolI> aspiixd 
to rule them TJie German Emperor, busy witli a war agiuid 
the Swabians, had not answered their first appeal. 

Amongst the Great Ones w ho had rebelled against the nuthord) 
of their King, there is one name worlh> of rtnu.inbraiiCL-~llwt 
of Robert tlic Strong. 

On the excuse of bringing lu Ip, Louis tlic German kd his men 
at arms forward in 858, sacking cNtrj thing on Ins wa>, 
allowing his rciters to commit the worst excesses. Ik 
trated as far as Orleans, where lie received a dclcgition of 
from Brittany and Acimtainc, but was obligi.d to return uwiiifl 
to trouble in lus own States 

The Edict of Pitres (SOt, dcpirlmcnt of the Kurt) ^l^odl » 
curious light upon tins socKl> m process of dissolution 
long jears of peace which hiwl preceiled and wlueli hul 
favourable to the government of Ptpm the* bhort and (.iarr* 
inagne lud gradually cff.iti.d the enclosures, the 
shelters niul cnlrenclmiciits inside the frontiers. Charkuw^ «*♦ 
all of vehosi efforts, m lies lust for territory, wtre directed ‘*rr|‘ '* 
the forcigmr, Ind nilhtr tncouragtd tins grailuul disneuit 
and bad liius destroyed tlie facihtus for loeiil insurrcelim* ** 
capacity for nsistanct. 'Ihii was one of the items ti> hiv ^ 
inent wlijcli, oumg to the egoism of its aims, hukti! fortsi,, 
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But what is siirpi-ising is that the Edict of Pitres, far from 
ordering the reparation and reinforcement of the surviving 
fortresses against the Normans, the Saracens and the other 
greedy bandits, on the contrary prescribed their complete 
demolition. 

“ We desire,” said Charles, “ that every fortress that has 
been raised in our kingdom without our permission shall be 
destroyed.” So much more formidaljle even than the Normans 
and the Saracens had the native brigands, sometimes very high 
personages, come to be regarded. 

And other clauses in the Edict shed an even more sinister 
light on the age, more especially Article VI and Article XXXIV. 

According to Frankish law, if a free man had to be brought 
to justice, the summons had to be delivered to him in his own 
domicile. Now many of those ieudes, whose houses liad been 
destroyed by the Normans, took to the highways and practised 
open brigandage, which they found it all the easier to do seeing 
that, as their houses had been destroyed, they could not be 
brought to justice. “ Having regard to this evil,” said King 
Charles, “ we decree that, in such cases, the Count shall send 
his agent to the spot where the guilty man’s house once stood, 
and that at this spot he shall give him the summons to appear.” 

Ai’ticle XXXIV sheds a particularly terrible light upon the 
society of the day ; 

“ Several of our Counts,” said the King, “ have consulted us 
regarding the free men who, under stress of hunger, have sold 
themselves as slaves. We have asked ourselves, as also our 
Bishops and other faithful subjects, what it behoves us to do 
in the matter.” 

Charles consulted the records of the Salic law and the Capi- 
tularies, but could find nothing in connection with such cases. 
He then had recourse to Holy Writ, where he found that “ a 
man who has delivered himself up into servitude shall be a 
slave for six years but shall be declared free in the seventh 
year.” And in the laws of the Roman Emperors, “ my pre- 
decessors,” said Charles the Bald, it was stipulated that if free 
men, under stress of hunger, had sold their ehildren, the latter 
could regain their liberty on repayment of the purchase money 
increased by one-fifth. Charles adopted this latter arrangement 
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may \\ell be imagined, further complicated as it uas b> th( 
incursions of the Normans; for the pirates had returned and 
installed themselves on the Loire In the .Vnnals of St Hcrtii; 
we read “The Bishops and other lords who h\c across the 
Seme showed great diligence in raising from ever} side the 
tnbute they were called upon to pay to tlic Normans nJjo 
remained on the Seme and its neighbourhood.” Perhaps tins 
■was what the Normans, m their treaty with Charles the Bild, 
meant by “ carrying on trade ” (877). 

The famous Edict of Quicrzy-sur-Oisc (877) was one of the 
last acts of Charles the Bald. It has been regarded as the con* 
stitutional charter of feudalism. It recognised the hercditv of 
offices. TJie King undertook, “ in case one of Ins Counts should 
come to die leaving a son of tender jears,” to put the clulc! in 
possession of the “ lionours,” that is to say, the olliccs, of Iu> 
father. This constituted a fresh and serious weakening of Hie 
royal authority and depri\cd it of its chief weapon of power 
But, as Mons Pfister has justly observed, this same pnncipic of 
heredity was also to be regarded b> tlic kings ns a ficlor for 
order and stability. “ Every vacancy m an office or a beatffee 
gave birth to jealousy and quarrels; when once tlie pnnuplc 
of heredity was admitted, the transmission took place without 
any upheaval.” 

It has been very rightly observed that the Edict of Quicrz) 
did not inaugurate a new r^giwir. Tlic social order of a btatc 
cannot be changed by a stroke of the pen in edicts or cjpilu* 
lanes. TJic decision of Clurlcs tiic JJald mcrtl^ conllnucil a 
condition of things which ulrtidy existed and whicli liad vvriviu 
from force of circumstances. 

After si\t> -fiv c > cars of life, the magnificent Wcslc m lani 
founded witli so much pomp and teremony by Charhiiu;;' 
was the most derelict object m the general slate of ft«». y ‘ 
tlic death of the Empenir Louis 11 on the of b'-S* 

it really seemed tint tlie Empire hid euised to exist, ^ 
Papacy clung to it desperately lu though it were a pUiik »h ^ 
might still bring it to port out of the stiirm. 

Pope Adrian II, the predecessor of Jofm X'UL 
mcditatid crowning Charles the Bild Hniptri-'r of lie » 

On the death of lamts II, Jolui VTII revived the idta, la 
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hope that the King ol' France, as heir of Cliarlcmagne, would 
protect him against the Saracens, who were becoming ever 
more and more audacious along tlie coasts of Italy, just 
as Charlemagne had protected his predecessors against the 
Lombards. Charles the Laid, at the head of the most trusty 
of his subjects, crossed the Alps and made a brilliant entry 
into the Papal city, where he was crowned Emperor of the 
West on the 25th of December, S75, Christmas Day, like 
his grandfather Charlemagne. WhereuiDon, to complete the 
similarity, lie wcjit to Pavia, the old capital of Lombardy, 
where from the hands of the Archbishop of Milan he received 
the Crown of Itah' (31st of January, 87G). He then returned 
to France. 

But these were but empty glories. Tiie daz/Iing memory of 
Charlemagne was a dangerous mirage. The Battle of Andcrnach 
(8th of October, 87G) in which tlic forces of Charles the Bald 
were defeated by the Thuringians and the Saxons under Louis 
the Younger, the son of Louis the German, sounded a rude 
awakenmg. Nevertheless the Pope contiinicd to address 
desperate appeals to the Emperor Charles the Bald. Cliarles, 
the heir of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West and King of 
Italy, could not turn a deaf car to them, iind it was at this 
juncture that he drew up the Edict of Quierzy in order to ensure 
the fidelity, or at least the tranquillity, of the Great Ones 
dm-ing his absence. Charles met the Sovereign Pontiff at 
Vercelli. A number of Italian lords declared themselves in 
favour of Carloman, the eldest son of Louis the German. Here 
were already the Guclphs against the Ghibclins. In France, 
Many great personages, Hugh the Abbot, Boso, Count of 
Auvergne, openly rebelled, and Charles was forced to return. 
He died on his way back, at Avrieux, at the foot of Mount Cenis, 
on the 6th of October, 877. 

Mons. Pfister very justly concludes that the task imposed 
upon Charles the Bald was too much for any human being. ‘‘ It 
is impossible for any man to arrest the dissolution of society.” 
It would have been interesting to see how Charlemagne 
would have dealt with it. Charles the Bald himself most truly 
remarked : “ The invasions of the infidels (the Normans) and 
the evil designs of those who are Christian only in name have 
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may ^vell be imagined, further complicated as it was by the 
mcur&ions of the Normans j for the pirates liad returned and 
installed themselves on the I^ire. In the Annals of St. Bcrtin 
we read ; “ The Bishops and other lords who live across the 
Seine shelved great diligence in raising from every side the 
tribute tl^ey w’cre called upon to pay to the Noniums as ho 
remained on the Seine and its neighbourhood.” I’erhap^ thiv 
was what the Normans, in their treaty witli Cliarics the Bnld, 
meant by “ carrying on trade ” (877). 

The famous Edict of Quieray-sur-Oisc (877) AS'as one of the 
last acts of Charles the Bald. It has been regarded as the con- 
stitutional charter of feudalism. It recognised the heredity rf 
oHlc^. The IGng undertook, “ in case one of his Counts should 
come to die leaving a son of tender years,” to put the child in 
possession of the “ honours,” that is to say, the oHIcca, of hi* 
father. This constituted a fresh and serious weakening of the 
royal authority and deprived it of its cliief weapon of |)ovu’f. 
But, as ^lons. Pfistcr has justly obscrt'cd, this same principle of 
heredity was also to be regarded by the kings as a factor for 
order and stability. ” Every vacancy in an olfiee or a beacficc 
gave birth to jealousy and quarrels; w'licn once the principle 
of heredity was admitted, the transmission took place uithoul 
any upheaval.” 

It has been very rightly obsciwcd that the Edict of Qulmy 
did not inaugurate a nciv rigime. The social order of a Stale 
cannot be changed by u stroke of the pea in edieb or wjiitu- 
larics. The decision of Charles the Bald merely eoiihniit'd a 
condition of things which already existed and Avhich had ariwa 
from force of circumstances. 

After sixty-five years of life, the magnificent Wcslem KnijJm, 
founded with so much pomp ami ceremony by Charlcin-’'*|^‘'' 
was the most derelict object iii the general slate of mia. ^ 
the death of tlic Emperor lamis II on the rJtli of 
it really seemed that the Empire had ceustd to exist; hii. -- 
Papacy clung to it desperately as though it ncre a pbiA ^ 
might still bring it to port out of the slornn , i - 

Pope Adrian 11, the preilcccssor of John Mil, , 
meditated crtiwm’ng Cluirles the IlaUl KmjHrnr of the »<’ 

On the death of LouU II, Juiin VIU rcxiAcd the 
■iOO 



hope that the King of France, as heir of Charlemagne, would 
protect him against the Saracens, who were becoming ever 
more and more audacious along the coasts of Italy, just 
as Charlemagne had protected his predecessors against the 
Lombards. Charles the Bald, at the head of the most trusty 
of his subjects, crossed the Alps and made a brilliant entry 
into the Papal city, ^yhere he was crowned Emperor of the 
West on the 25th of December, 875, Christmas Day, like 
his grandfather Charlemagne. Whereupon, to complete the 
similarity, he went to Pavia, the old capital of Lombardy, 
where from the hands of the Archbishop of Milan he received 
the Crovm of Italy (31st of January, 876). He then returned 
to France. 

But these were but empty glories. The dazzling memory of 
Charlemagne was a dangerous mirage. The Battle of Andernach 
(8th of October, 876) in which the forces of Charles the Bald 
were defeated by the Thuringians and the Saxons under Louis 
the Younger, the son of Louis the German, sounded a rude 
awakening. Nevertheless the Pope continued to address 
desperate appeals to the Emperor Charles the Bald. Charles, 
the heir of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West and King of 
Italy, could not turn a deaf ear to them. And it was at this 
juncture that he drew up the Edict of Quierzy in order to ensure 
the fidelity, or at least the tranquillity, of the Great Ones 
during his absence. Charles met the Sovereign Pontiff at 
Vercelli. A number of Italian lords declared themselves in 
favour of Carloman, the eldest son of Louis the German. Here 
were already the Guelphs against the Ghibelins. In France, 
many great personages, Hugh the Abbot, Boso, Count of 
Auvergne, openly rebelled, and Charles was forced to return. 
He died on his way back, at Avrieux, at the foot of Mount Cenis, 
on the 6th of October, 877. 

Mons, Pfister very justly concludes that the task imposed 
upon Charles the Bald was too much for any human being. ‘‘ It 
is impossible for any man to arrest the dissolution of society.” 
It would have been interesting to see how Charlemagne 
would have dealt with it. Charles the Bald himself most truly 
remarked : “ The invasions of the infidels (the Normans) and 
the evil designs of those who are Christian only in name have 
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destroyed the power of the capitularies drawn up for the 
maintenance of order.” 

Charles the Bald was succeeded by his only surviving son, 
Louis the Stammerer, who was crowned at Compiignc on the 
The Wreck Sth of December, S77. lie was a man of thirty, 
^athe He had considerable difficulty m secunug the 

«esoue. succession, for the Great Ones of the Ungdoiu had 
msisted upon an election, wlucli was no longer the simple 
formahty it had been m previous reigns. The “ faithful ” 
msisted upon the uttermost farthing for their adhesion, the 
laity receiving fresh lands and the Bishops the confirmation of 
their offices and immunities. TIic Crown became more and 
more impoverished. Witikind, one of the clnoniclcrs of the day, 
wrote the following characteristic description of the stale of 
society, “ After Louis the Ihous the affairs of the Franks fill 
into disorder, whilst those of the S.a\ons became more flourishuig 
from day to day.” 

But this disorder of the Franks, who can now be called the 
French, was the benign disordtr wliicli gives birth to atlivc 
energies and brings freedom from the fetters of the p ist. The 
sap was mounting upwards In the midst of the tumult the 
country w as co-ordinating its forces and prcp.ariiig the clcniciits 
of a civilisation rooted in its own sod. It was the disorder 
wluch was burgeoning so magnificently m Gaul at tlie time 
when Caisar appeared and by which he profited m order to siimJ 
a stifling and barren culture m a country heroic illy cngugid in 
a glorious destiny. Tlie temporary prosperity of the S ixonv. 
who can now be called the Germans, w.as foiiiidtd on the unity 
of life and social co-ordination under the hind of one chief, 
whether King or Emperor, wIiicli for tfie time being eiiJouid 
them with the power of attacking tmd doinmitiiig thur neigh- 
bours across the lUiinc. But Uic generous nnd v igorous luiiiuit, 
m the midst of wlucli so much cn-itivc energy was cffirvc«iiv 
among tlie rrcncli, w.i5 not long before it rosolvcd itself into 
the most mancllous hirvcst of social, economic, artivtic .sal 
literary masterpieces that the world luis t\tr Lnoua an 1 
fruits of whieh were to he spread among tiioic s.ime bevi.n. 
those sime Germans, to tike root among thuii and 
into fresh liarvests. "After tin. retgii of Claries Ike iaa- 
COS 
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writes Fustcl de Coulangcs, “ the Kings no longer took any part 
in the administration. They no longer drew up capitularies or 
legislative nets; justice was no more in their hands. Their 
reign was spent in receiving oaths of fealty . . sworn by 
lords and prelates with the intention of keeping them according 
to their own pleasure. The King no longer levied taxes. 

The lands composing the kingdom of Charles the Bald con- 
stituted, as a matter of fact, those parts of the Carlovingian 
Empire in which the social elements pregnant w'ith a new 
order of society displayed the greatest activity. i\Iorc especially 
in the districts waiereil l)y the upper reaches of tlie Seine, by 
the Marne anil the Oise, there was being forged, in the general 
disorder and turbulence of the age, around the generating cell 
of all civilisation, the family, that formidable organisation 
which was to be knowii as nicdiicval feudalism, from which the 
modern world is derived. 

Under the :cgis of an impotent monarchy, notwithstanding 
the efforts of an intelligent King like Charles the Bald, the 
movement made its appearance through its very resistance to the 
royal authority, in the mifl.st of the state of brigandage which was 
everywhere increasing. This state of brigandage w'as due not 
only to the Normans, the Vikings, who were spreading througli- 
out central Eranei*, but also to the Saracens, who were landing 
on the coasts of the ^Mediterranean and travelling up the valley 
of tlie llhone, and lastly to tlic Hungarians, wlio had come from 
.;\sia and invaded Lorraine and Champagne, and reappeared 
more than once to carry out their depredations; whilst bands 
of marauders, noble lords, and landed proprietors whose estates 
had been ravaged and their houses pillaged — the “ vagrants ” 
of the historical documents — lived on rapine and highway 
robbery. “ Robbery and burglary became the custom,” writes 
Hincmar, “ and everybody was a brigand. Brigandage was no 
longer regarded as a crime.” 

The greatest lords. Counts charged with the maintenance of 
order, prelates. Abbots and even Kings — like Pepin II, the 
dethroned King of Aquitaine — joined forces with the bandits 
from the north, attacking domains, castles and villas, and 
maldng trophies of their booty. One may imagine the massacre 
of the poor, peasants with their throats cut, bodies heaped up 
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in his OTO esteem, a friend of justice and of peace and impres- 
sive in his dignity of manner. In the company of Robert the 
Strong he and the Great Ones had opposed the royal authority, 
after which he had rallied to the cause of Louis the Stammerer 
and became his chief supporter. 

Louis the Stammerer died on the 11th of April, S73, after 
a reign of barely two years, leaving the throne to his two sons, 
Louis III and Carioman. Louis 111 took Xcustria, Carloman 
Burgundy and Aquitaine. But the legitimacy of the two princes 
was immediately disputed, the late King havuig repudiated 
their mother Ansgarda. itnd the whole of one faction in the 
State, at the head of which was Goslin, Abbot of Saint-Germain- 
des-Pr&, offered the Crown to Louis the Younger, the son of 
Louis the German. Louis advanced as far as Lorraine, where 
the Great Ones, the majority of whom were faithful to the cause 
of Louis III and Carioman. found themselves obliged to retuni 
to the King of Germany, in order to put an end to Ins pre- 
tensions, that part of Lorraine which Charles the Bald had 
recovered. iVnd thus various groups of feudalists who, in 
order to protect tlicmselvcs against destruction and anarchy, 
had formed hierarchies of “faithful subjects,” began to raise 
their heads threateningly against the royal pow cr. In tlic low i r 
basin of the Ulione, Iloso, son of Tlicodoric I, Count of Autun, 
had made himself a veritable kingdom, includiiig the distrkts 
of Lyons, Vienne and Provence. <Vn assembly of Bishops 
held at Jlontaille in Vienne, proclaimed him King. Catluinan 
marched out and laid siege to Vienne, in which Ermcngaidr. 
the wife of Boso, was shut up. But the Gnat Ones nc.ilkd 
Carioman, begging him to eoiiic to their help against the N'ur- 
mans. Carioman Icit a body of troops before Vienne, which 
only capitulated after a siege of two years. 

This prolonged siege of Vienne by Catlonun seems also to 
have inspired tlie bards, who named the litro Chaticiiugue 
instead of Carioman, in wlioiii nobody would have lilt any 
interest; for in tlic epic cycles all the feats from selucli they 
drew their inspiration used to be attributed to erne !•«“• 

In this s.ime year, the Xornuins set lire tei the t"''"' 
of Cologne and Treus, S.iinl Ijiniliert ol Lifge, llie- AbU->‘ 
of Ptuni, the palace of .U-V-Ia-Cliapelle, all the meinajtrtwJ m 
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Tongres, Arras and Cambrai and some of those in the dioeese 
of Rheims. The Bishop of Metz, who had advanced against 
them, had been killed in battle and his men put to flight. 

The Normans had reached Laon, an impregnable town on 
a fortified hill, and, ravaging the neighbourhood, proceeded to 
lay siege to Rheims. Archbishop Hincmar took flight with the 
relics of Saint Remi. Carloman surprised a strong band of' 
pirates who were returning from Rheims laden with booty, and 
hurled some into the Aisne, the others making good their escape 
(882). 

On the 22nd of February Carloman held an Assembly at 
Compi^gne. In the capitulary he then published there is a 
clause of the greatest importance : “ If a man is caught acting 
the brigand, he of whom he is the vassal shall conduct him into 
our presence in order that we may punish the guilty man; 
otherwise the lord shall pay the penalty for the crime in his 
stead.” 

It was not only the pirates who practised brigandage — 
Normans, Saracens, Himgarians and the landed nobility; the 
vassals of the latter made a regular habit of it. The King 
renounced the exercise of his judicial rights, placing the burden 
of them upon his “ faithful subjects.” The lord was obliged 
to seize the guilty vassal and bring him before the royal tribunal, 
on pain of being punished in his stead if he did not. In short, 
the lord having been made responsible for the behaviom* of his 
men, the bonds between them were still further strengthened. 

In March 884 there was another Assembly of the Great Ones, 
this time at Vernon. Carloman took fm-ther measures to sup- 
press brigandage, pronouncing severe penalties against any who 
were found guilty of it; he also tried to restore order in his 
palace by followmg the instructions of Hmcmar. But his 
efforts were all in vain. He was reduced to paying 12,000 
pounds in gold to the Norman marauders in return for a promise 
that they would leave the coimtry and remain away for twelve 
years. This was the last act of the young prince who, in such a 
short' reign, gave many proofs of decision and far-sightedness. 
Carloman died through a hunting accident on the 12th of 
December, 884. His brother Louis HI had preceded him to 
the tomb two years previously. 
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that the equality of their claims and of their poA\cr increased 
the divisions between them and that there \\as no one candid'ite 
v>ho so far surpassed the others that they -were ■ttilhng to submit 
themselves to his rule.” 

The Great Ones of the kingdom, Bishops, Counts and lords, 
elected Count Eudo, the son of Robert the Strong. The AniuU 
of Saint Bertin pass the following verdict upon him : 

“ He surpassed all the otiiers in his tallness of stature, his 
handsome countenance, and by his strength of mind and bod\. 
Jloreover, he governed the kin^om with all the application that 
could be desired and defended it with indefatigable iigour 
against the perpetual incursions of the Normans,” 

And thus wc find ourscd%cs once again m Franccl And 
just consider that beautiful and altogether French uay of 
winning the throne, the epic struggles of the father to defend 
lus native sod, struggles m ^\Iuch, after twenty victories, lie 
found a glorious death, with lus face over towards the focj 
and the son, equally brave and strong, equally \nliant, bccomu 
m mind and body worthy of his father's memory during tliat 
fine siege of Pans. Immediately after his coronation, on the 
29th of February, 888, we find him fighting against the Normans 
at hlontfaucon m Argonne. He rallied lus soldiers together to 
the sound of the honi, like Rolando at Roncc\cau\, “with >o 
powerful a blast that only the mouth of a king could produce 
its like.” Wc were right m comparing him with Rolando at 
Ronceveaux. 

Good God, wc arc indeed far from the hideous brignula^je 
of Clovis, far also from llie crimes and tiic undcrlund pohc> of 
Pepvn the Short, far c\en from the methods whereby Charle- 
magne succeeded in maintaining Iiiinscif ns the sole power in 
the land and extending his dommiom, 

Tiic Empire of Cluirles the Tat broke up into six Slatci— 
France, Lorraine, Gtrinany, Burgundy, Pro\cncc and Ital> 
The eastern frontiers of I'raiicc became once more wlut liir> 
had been under the partition of Venhm. Between the lUui.f, 
thcSclicIdt and tlieMtusc was forimd the kingdom of LiUarm^u 
(Lorraine) separating France from the German Lnipirc. 

Ihc task of government was unfortunately cxeccdiUtt > ‘ 
cult for Eudo. The mcursious of the Vikmg-* were 
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at various points in the country. Eudo exhausted himself in 
combating them and found himself in his turn reduced to treat- 
ing with them. And at this juncture, a party among the nobles, 
tired of a strong government, at the instigation of Fulk, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, acclaimed and had consecrated King of France, 
in the basilica of Saint Remi, Charles the Simple, the son of 
Louis the Stammerer. And thus the kingdom in the midst 
of all its troubles was again, divided into factions which unloosed 
all the horrors of civil war, the faction of Charles the Simple, 
the Carlovingian, guided by the Ai*chbishop of Rheims, and 
that of King Eudo, directed by the Archbishop of Sens. 
Finally Eudo, being an intelligent man and placing the interests 
of his comitry above liis ovm — a new departure in the royal 
annals — came to an understanding with his adversaries, and 
gave up to Charles the Simple part of his States together with 
Laon (the Mont Loon of the ballads) as capital. This was the 
period in which the epics were born, which provides a further 
reason for the great part played by the town of Laon in the 
lays which glorified Charlemagne and his “ geste,” meaning 
his family. 

As Edng Eudo had no children, he himself recommended 
his officers and the Great Ones of the kingdom to crown Charles 
the Simple by common accord after his death. He died on the 
1st of January, 898. Robert, his brother, was the first to sup- 
port the election of the Carlovingian, and in return King Charles 
left liim in possession of all the “ honours ” which he had held 
from his brother, the counties and the abbeys. And thus 
Robert became the richest and most influential of all the Great 
Ones and bore the title of Duke of France. 

The reign of Charles the Simple is marked by one important 
act which had far-reaching results — ^the Treaty of Saint-Clair- 
sur-Epte, concluded with the Viking Rollo. Rollo had made 
himself master of a large part of the province wliich was after- 
wards laiown as Normandy, and had seized Rouen. Richard 
Le Justicier, Duke of Burgundy, having inflicted a complete 
defeat upon him in the neighbourhood of Chartres, Charles the 
Simple thought it was a favourable moment for coming to terms 
with the vanquished Viking. By *h ^ Sain - ' ir-su^- 

Epte (911) Rollo was assigned t 
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on the right bank of the Seme from Epte as far as tlie sea. 
The only condition that Charles made was that Hollo should 
be baptised together -with all his men. 

But this was no novelty. We have already seen how one of 
the predecessors of Cliarles the Simple acted m the same wa\ 
and on the same conditions towards the Normans whom he 
established in the region of Angers. 

We know the results of this settlement. The country of the 
Normans was organised by Hollo, and after him by William 
Longsword, and soon acquired a prosperity worthy of adnum* 
tion. The Normans of Normandy preserved their love of 
navigation and their skill at it and became the glonous sailor? 
who have played such an illustrious part m the annals of 
Hollo and Ins companions married the women of the countr). 
They abandoned tlieir own language and spoke “ Latin," as 
the chroniclers of the eleventh century call it, but which meant 
French It was through the Normans that the great French 
civilisation of the ^liddlo Ages was spread throughout Bnglamt, 
where it shone with its most original splendour. It was m 
Norman French that the Chanson de I^oland was preserved! 
not that It was composed m Nonnandy — it first saw the light 
m the tie dc France — but because the Normans adopted it a> 
a sort of national song It was to the measures of liotand d 
lionceteaux that, under the command of Duke William, the) 
conquered England. 

TIus estabhslimcnt of the Normans m the part of I ranee 
assigned to them also determined the particular cluiractcr of 
the social and political state of Nonnandy in the future— 1» 
the first place, her pacification and her more rapid sttthment, 
which must not be attributed to the genius of Hollo or of ttilham 
Longsv?ord his successor, but to Uic circumstances in "hah 
they were placed. They amved m the country as rtco^jiUK' 
victors, as nilcrs of tlic land winch they could set to wor u 
organise witli a iiigh hand. Astomshnnnt h.as bttii 
at tlie rapidity with wliicli tJiey completed their ta!.k e 
unfortunate province of Nonnandy had betn so tembJy 
in every sense of the word tliat it was hke virgin soil 
v\as ciusy to mark out .uul build upon. Wiiiht the rest o ^ 
was organised tlirougli Uiousands and thou*aiml» of >in 
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groups, and local authorities, isolated in the midst of the up- 
lieavuls and the. anarchy, a.nd unable to avoid entering into 
struggles one against the other, in a jiroccss of slow, tumultuous 
and agitated, hut extraordinarily vital and fertile formation 
— Normandy was organised by means of one sovereign mind 
witli disciplined liclin-Ts at liis tlisposal. It miglit be compared 
to a park designed and planted by an expert lumd — this was 
Normandy; whilst on the otlier Jiand there was the magnilicent 
tnmnlt, the disctrdercd burgeoning of the woods, in a struggle 
for existence in which the strongest alone could survive or 
those who, like the plants hencalh the protecting ramification 
of the great oaks, hatl placed themselves under the protection 
of the strongc.st' — these were the various provinces of France. 

And this peculiar constitution of Normandy, due to her 
curly Instory, had numerous and far-reaehing consequences. 
Viollet-le-Dnc has made a curious but exceedingly profound 
observation — {is is Ins wont — on the subject of the arrange- 
ment of tlie strongJiolds of Nonmindy, and of the rest of 
France. In Normandy, he writes, eacli of the points of 
defence, each of tlie.se strongholds formed part of a co-ordinated 
wliole, each had its [ilacc assigned to it in tlie general defence 
of the country — the result of the organisation imposed by a 
conquering and guitling liand ; whilst in the rest of France 
each dungeon Wiis built for itself and for the seignorial domain 
surrounding it, without any connection witJi the neighbouring 
strongholds, in hostility to which it seems, on the contrary, to 
have been constructed. 

In the famous provincial charters wliich were to be gi'anted 
to the provinces of France at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by the .son of Philip tlie Fair, these same differences 
may be observed. The Norman charter had a different 
character from tlie otliers, and alone of them all was able to be 
put into practice. 

Whilst the Duchy of Normandy, with the character of a free 
monarchy, was in process of formation, other independent 
States came into being in various parts of France, but by means 
of a totally different movement, a movement from below ; they 
were formed by tlie co-ordination of the living forces of the 
. nation which had taken root in the soil. William the Pious, 
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Marquis of Auvergne, created a powerful State for himself «i 
the centre of Gaul lie was master of Auvergne, of the counties 
of Velay and Bourges Tlie same process took place in Gascon; . 
Some idea can bo formed of this local co ordination of States, 
from which mcdimval France was to emerge, by the creation of 
the Duchy of Burgundy m the hands of Bitlnrd Ic Jiistieier. 
Traditions had remamed particulaily strong in Biirgumh. 
We have already drawn attention to them in Celtic dajs, before 
Cawar, and they Iiod not changed. Tlio Burgundians fornied a 
kingdom apart even when they weic united with other pro\ mcis 
under the authority of a common King. Bielnrd won his 
supremacy, like the Robertmiaiis, through liis ealour agaiint 
the pirates , and it must be admitted that the Norman ms nsioiis, 
by throwing tiie State into a general condition of disorg.niisatiou. 
had strengthened the small local groups, which in the niiilst of 
anarchy had centred about the genial core of the familv, amt 
obliged them to organise and work together m order to resist the 
common foe. eViid thus the creation ot the national CMStiiice 
was accelerated in the lie dc rronce and in Burgundy and other 
parts ot the country. 

The victories of Richard Ic Jiisticier o\er the Normans were 
numerous and ended m their defeat in Oil under Viking Uollei 
near Chartres, The deliverance of Chartres, winch resulted in 
the Treaty of Saiiit-Clair-siir-Eptc, hid ettremcly nnpoUant 
results, ]iist as the energy and 
of Pans had had before it. D- 

noiv rcceivcel the honourable title of Justicier. .\nd in re uuee 
more we find one of the csscntiaf conditions of the work of eta 
ordmating the primitiv e cells cseisting m the orgams.ilioa of Ibe 
family. It was impossible to continue for eicr figbling "I'e 
against the other. It n.is necessary to hie, to work, to i nhw 
the land, to reap the lnr\ est and to carry on some Inule. 1 ‘ r 
this ot least a comparatise condition of iKjec was iuet>‘ail 
and the cMstcnce of some authority eiip dile- of 'ettlinl 
the differences between meliMduals b> mi.ins ot some 
nounccmciil ot equity .ind able to eiirbtlie Moleiiecol local « 
Bichard was a soldier, like Rollo the Nornem : but be wee at s. 
like him, a peacemaker: lienee the title of honour eeiihrrr*^ 
upon him. “The imjiorlauec of the grouping b> faimlt-s. 
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writes Jacques Flach, “ was proved in Burgundy by the con- 
structive work of the Duchy. Ilichard of Burgundy also 
belonged to one of those great djaiasties who were offering 
their services to tlie people in place of the Frankish King, when 
the unity of the Empire was shattered and they became the 
rulers of local nationalities. Through the prestige of his geste 
(family) Ilichard was able to found a royal dynasty, which is the 
essential basis for national cohesion and co-ordination.” 

A similar process took {dace in all the provinces, though 
everywhere the work of social co-ordination started from below 
and worked upwards, except in the case of Normandy, where it 
began from the top. 

Outside and in addition to the provincial dynasties, the 
person of the King, at the head of the State, was no less of a 
necessity. Just as each of liicsc individual States, which we 
may call provinces, would have fallen to pieces without the 
personality of the Duke, Count or Marquis, who was the key- 
stone of the arch, so the kingdom itself eould not have main- 
tained its unity williout the kingly ollice. We have seen how 
the power of the King gradually declined. Under the last of 
the Carlovingians it seemed deprived of all means of activity, 
but nevertheless it still had some strength because it was a 
necessity. Maurice Prou has very rightly observed that, in 
the course of the ninth century the personality of the King in 
France assumed an ever more and more religious character, it 
became “ theocratic ” and its sacerdotal side was an essential 
feature of it. The King, who no longer exercised any power in 
war, was endowed by the people with supernatural prestige; 
whereby, to quote Maurice Prou once more, he preserved his 
supremacy. The King might be a child or a weak man, without 
energy or strength of character; he might have no domains, or 
even offices and benefices to be distributed whereby to entice 
faithful subjects to his cause or keep those he already had; 
but he was, nevertheless, the King, a sacred person placed high 
above the heads of all in order to maintain the requisite unity of 
the country. 

The struggle for the possession of Lorraine still continued 
between the two parts of the old Carlovingian fe ' 

Charles the Simple would not allow the ri- 
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to lapse. In 912, he was elected King of the country, and in 
the foUoTving year we find him master of Strasbourg. The 
episcopal coins bear his name. “ In Lorraine no Jess tlian in 
AJsace/' remarks Jacques Flach, **the rights of the Kings 
of France were never forgotten or abandoned in the tcnlli ami 
eleventh centuries, any more than they were in later times,” 
although it may be true that the German sovereigns, profiting 
by the disputes between the last of the Carlovingians and the 
Robertinians, thought that they might with impunity usurp the 
territories naturally and historically attached to the kingdom of 
their neighbours. 

In the kingdom of France, the Great Ones, Dukes,. Counts, 
Bishops and Abbots and landed proprietors, on whom the 
power of the King depended, gave their support sometimes to 
the Carlovingians, sometimes to the Robertinians, according as 
their interests, the consolidation or extension of their power, 
their honours ” and their property directed them. They 
were moved by no other motives. The idea of race or of 
nationality never occi^rrcd to any of them. Charles the Simple 
was ruling with a certain intelligence, energy and uctivdty, 
when, in 920, those who liad placed him on the throne came and 
informed him “ that they would no longer obey him if he did not 


cliange his ways,” meaning if he did not allow them more 
liberty. And indeed, in 922, his “ faitliful subjects prcscnlctl 
themselves before him, and throwing wiiisps of straw on the 
ground, announced tliat they w'ould no longer acknowledge him 
as their overlord. Cutting themselves off from him, they Ull 
him isolated,” And returning to the Robertinians they elected 
King, on the 29th of June, 922. the second son of Uobcrl the 
Strong, with the title of Robert 1. ■ i # i • 

Clmrlcs the Simple, raising an army among his failluuj m 
Lorraine, marched against his ad%'crsaricf». A battle twA p 
near Soissons on. the lith of June, 920. Rolx'rt I was j i 
in action, but the arrival of his son Hugh, assisted by 
Covint of Vermandois, gave the final victory into the hmub ol tr- 
Robertinians. It might have been expcclctl that llie »cm ol w 
late monarch would be proclaimed King, but the chouy ut • 
Great Ones fell upon Raoul, Duke of Burgundy. ^ 

already pointed out the imi>ortancc the Duchy had asvunrd 
itli 
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the time of Richard le Justicicr, and Duke Raoul found himself 
in addition at the head of the most important abbeys of the 
district — Saint-Germam d’Auxerre and Saint-Colombe de Sens. 

But it must not be imagined that these great local sovereigns, 
like the rulers of Burgundy, Flanders, Vermandois, Auvergne, 
Poitou, Aquitaine, Gascony and Brittany, were free from 
disturbances and quarrels. On the contrary, they were the 
victims of internal dissensions, just like the Kingdom of France 
and the lie de France round which the nation was supposed to 
rally. The same fights and struggles were repeated a hundred- 
fold on a lower scale, each of the social, religious or secular 
authorities, overlords or landed proprietors, founders of dynas- 
ties or families, defending or developing his place in the sun 
with the object of maintainmg his existence or increasing his 
prosperity. Just as the Kings lost their power over the Great 
Ones, so the latter found their authority over their subordinates 
weakened. An unexpected but very characteristic proof of this 
may be found in the independence which the country clergy 
acquired with regard to their ecclesiastical superiors. The 
Bishop lost his authority over the parishes, which passed into 
the hands of the proprietor of the domain upon which was 
built the church administered by the priest and in which the 
latter’s parishioners lived — a proof, among many others, of the 
increase in the power of the inferior nobility and of the rupture 
in the relations between the Bishops and the country clergy. 
Nevertheless the maintenance of divine service had to be secured. 
The simplest way seemed to be for the priest to marry and 
transmit his cure to his son, just as the rural tenant transmitted 
the land he cultivated, a solution which did not mean any 
weakening in religious tradition, but was the natural outcome 
of circumstances which it was impossible to control. From the 
organisation and co-ordination of the social cells within the 
framework of the landed estates, the life and salvation of the 
people and of the Church herself in France was destmed to 
emerge. 

“ Prance,” as Mons. Pfister very rightly observes, “ was 
organising herself for local life.” 

For we must not confound dissolution with anarchy. A body 
decomposing by the wayside, melting away and soon to be 
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preserved m the grottoes of Pengord, incomparable proofs of a 
nobility of which France may mdecd be proud. 

After this v,e saw the formation of the fme civilisation of Gaul, 
the foster mother of Roman cmhsation, with its exploitation 
of the mmes, its iromsorks, its enrichment of the soil bj means 
of manure draivn from the land, its agricultural implement^ 
iiagons, furniture, clothes, enamels and even soap for tint 
cleanliness of the body which makes the dignity of man. Int 
does France not owe to her ancestors, the Gauls of the first 
century before our era ? What did the Romans thcmschcs not 
owe to her ? 


Durmg the fertile period of their independence the Gauls liad 
kings of epic glory, Ambigatus, lOng of the Bitungcs, who made 
his arms resound as far as the East and founded kingdoms there. 
They had Homeric bards who celebrated the glories of the rojal 
lines and that of the gods. Tlicir clergy taught the immortulil) 
of the soul and tried to probe the secrets of nature. 

What fair destinies were opciiuig up for Gaul when there 
oppeared a man of prey, a spirit of evil who, unfortuintcl)* 
was also a man. of genius, and by a scries of terrible crimes 
Julius Caesar extended his sway over Gaul, and Rome mi* 


prisoned the vanquished m the meshes of her administrative nit. 

But Rome was about to enter the period of her decline, nnil 
Gaul, from whom she drew renewed strength and \itulilj, 
became the pitiful victim of tins decadence Rome prevented 
Gaul from remouldmg her national life on luics sinul ir to those 
which France was to lay down for herself in the ninth and Itnlh 
centuries. It is true that under tlic rule of Rome an iiul was 
made to the struggles winch ga\c birth to new soeial forctJi, 
conducted under the leadership of chicftiims similar to lht)>c 
who, m the war for independence, ihsj)la>td all tlnir energy 
and greatness of soul. But how did Rome n place them t 
gave to Gaul only a brittle and fragile peace, wlucli was MiecccdcU 
by centuries of ruination and barbarism. 

In the midst of this tame mediocrity, with its 
cameos, tlirough the shadows d>td crimson with the biuod o i- 
arenas, tlicrc slionc forth all at once a great !ight~Chri>lwim >• 
Behold tlic glorious life giving force, of which the j>cup!c ^ ‘ 
in the face of their conquerors, laid hold m order to oi 
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it with their own spirit and endow it with their own generous 
splendour 1 But the frontiers were crossed by bands of savages, 
the Germans, who returned again and- again from the third to 
the sixth century, repeating their acts of pillage, devastation 
and the murder of women and children in the most brutal way, 
spreading the 'most lamentable havoc and desolation everywhere 
— annals of blood and ruin for which Rome alone was responsible. 
Rome had arrested the development of Gaul, she had put a stop 
to her national organisation, and prevented her from securing 
her own self-defence. Rome had shouldered these charges only 
to end in miserable failure, incapable as she was of performing 
the duty she had undertaken, which proved a burden too heavy 
for her to bear ; and it was the nation she had conquered in 
order to “ civilise ” it by means of exploitation that had to pay 
the price. 

Towards the end of the fifth century one of these marauding 
bands, as repulsive as the rest of them, the Franks, forming an 
alliance with a section of the clergy who were threatening the 
progress of a rival sect, extended their sway over the country 
by means of bloodshed. The Roman administration was 
replaced by the Merovingian monarchy. Fustel de Coulanges 
has remarked, in connection with the rule of these “ regenera- 
tors,” that the history of the world has no more repugnant 
spectacle to offer than the series of crimes, treasons, acts of 
cowardice and knavery which the Merovingians heaped up 
from one reign to the next and of which Gregory of Tours has 
drawn a vivid picture. 

Nevertheless France continued to live on, to work, to suffer 
and to love, falling back upon her own resources, and suffering 
these perennial robber bands, commanded by kings, in the way 
a strong and healthy body suffers the presence of destructive 
parasites. 

The Carlovingians succeeded the Merovingians. They were 
better people, no doubt, and had in their ranks men of high 
intelligence and strong will who swiftly built up an Empire of 
formidable appearance. They understood the resources with 
which the element of religion could provide them and with its 
help completed the mechanism essential for their organisation. 
Nevertheless the latter remained entirely superficial and had no 
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preserved m the grottoes of Pdrigord, incomparable proofs of a 
nobility of which France may indeed be proud 

After this we saw the formation of the fine civilisation of Gaul, 
the foster-mother of Roman civilisation, with its e\ploitation 
of the mmes, its ironworks, its enrichment of the soil by means 
of manure drawn from the land, its agricultural unplcmcnts 
wagons, furniture, clothes, enamels and even soap for that 
cleanliness of the body which makes the dignity of mail hat 
does France not owe to her ancestors, the Gauls of the first 
century before our era ? fVliat did the Romans themselves not 
owe to her ? 

During the fertile period of their independence the Gauls Iiad 
kings of epic glory, Ambigatus, King of the Bitungcs, who made 
his arms resound as far as the Dost and founded kingdoms there* 
They had Homeric bards who celebrated the glories of the ro>aI 
lines and that of the gods Their clergy taught llic jinmortnlitj 
of the soul and tried to probe the secrets of nature 

What fair destinies were opening up for Gaul when there 
appeared a man of prey, a spirit of evil who, unfortunalcl>, 
was also a man of genius, and by a senes of terrible crimes 
Julius Coesar extended his sway over Gaul, and Home lui* 
prisoned the vanquished m the meshes of iicr administrate c net* 

But Rome was about to enter the period of her decline, and 
Gaul, from whom slic drew renewed strength and Mtalilj, 
became the pitiful victim of this decadence Home prevented 
Gaul from remouldmg her national life on luics similar to those 
which France was to lay down for herself in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. It is true that under the rule of Home an end wa-v 
made to the struggles winch gave birth to new social fortc-^, 
conducted under the leadership of chieftains sinular to 
who, m the war for independence, displaced all their imrgio 
and greatness of soul. But how did Home replace them t 
gave to Gaul only a brittle and fragile jicacc, w Inch w as suct-ccacd 
by centuries of ruination and barbarism, . 

In the midst of this tame mcdiocril>, with its “ 

cameos, tlirough the shadows d^cd crimson with tlic blood o 
arenas, there shone forth all at once i great light— Chrntwm >‘ 
Behold the glorious lift giv mg force, of which the ixropic u ^ • 
in tlic face of tlicir conrpicroii, laid hold in order to wua 
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it with their omi spirit and endoAV it with their own gcuertms 
splendour 1 But the frontiers were crossed by balui^ ot «sav 
the Germans, who returned agaui and again from the tlmd^ 
the sixth century, repeating tlieh acts of pillage, dcViUiiiu^n 
and the murder of women and children in the n\o^t brnlul way. 
spreading the most lamentable havoc and desolation everywhere 
—annals of blood and rum for wdneh Home alone was rcsisonsiblr. 
Rome had arrested the development of Gaul, she had put ix stop 
to her national organisation, and prevented her froni hetmriug 
her own self-defence. Rome had shouldered these eliargts-j only 
to end in miserable failure, incapable as she was of performing 
the duty she had undertaken, -which proved a burden too heavy 
for her to bear ; and it ^Yas the nation she liad compK-red in 

order to “ civilise ” it by means of exploitation that had to pav 
the price. 

Towards the end of the fifth century one of these maraud hio 
bands, as mpulsive as the rest of them, the Franks, forming ali 
a mnee with a section of the clergy who were tl\reatening“lhe 
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his dress, 373, analysis of his rule, 
874; protector of Chn&tian* In tho 
East, 370. death of bis sons, 377; 
death of, 373 

Charlca Martel, elected by tho Austr^ 
ions, 302, lus victories. 3t)3, do- 
ftaU the horocens, 3l>;, 305, 
honoured by Grci^ry III, 305j 


dMpoilod tho Church, 300, death of, 

CWlcs tho Bald, birth of, 3S3; made 
Duke of Burgundy, 3S0; hs teni 
tones increased, dW; his atn-cslo 
for power, 397; defeats Lothor, 397, 
his covenant w ith Louis tho Germao, 
30S; description of, 400, hii 
mamago, ioO; his defeat nrar 
iVngouleme, 401 ; onlcrsdestroctioa 
of fortresses, 403, h^ UcisUtjoa, 
403; crowned King of IxtroiDt, 
405, crowned Emperor, 407; death 
of, 407 


consecrated King, 119, ilcctwlKing 
of Lorraine, 424; defeats the 
Robcrtlmans. 424 


I 131, 132; persecution of, uedet 
3Iaicu3 Aurelius. 136, IbS; mlrcnt 
of, IC6, its socialutio Uachlni?. ItO. 
a roNoluUonaty movcm(.at» 197 
City, dchiutioa of, 120 
CiviUs, ro\oIt of, 135 
Cbudius, granUd Roman citutnd-ip 
Uviahl>, 183 

Ciotor, murders lus wpbews and si'll, 
252, Ins wiles, 255; imit<« Gaul, 
254 

GoUr II, murders Ea'deg.ouila, 9 
Cloth trado in Gaul, 152 
Clothilda, retires to lours as a v»do/. 
225, 217, her manwi.,® to (tnli, 
2W, her choice for htr jyfaadwcs. 
251 

Cions. accMsluu of, 221; LU iwv\* 
ofGauJ.226, hUalUckofi^is«n^ 
22d , his w ar agahul ll«» ThuxUi*^a, 
229; lus wartis^e, 25tJ; h.s 

against tlio AkriaruJ. -Jf, 
hU >ovr and luj lUm, -32 » 
aCbtlwlic, 235. bis war *,*-,^‘ *^‘* 
BurKui.iii*ns. 237. iltffats 
244, hU coi>*i'.e»t of .4 i‘ 
hu tLaohs^tmj Ui fct. 
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honoured with title of patrician and 
consul, 246; death of, 247; his 
murders, 248; his sons and grand- 
sons, 249 

Commius, revolt of, 112, 113 
Commodus, disasters to Roman Em- 
pire under, 136; growth of Gallic 
Church imder, 171 
Concilium, the, 139 

Counts, the, duties of, 349, 352; then* 
remuneration, 351 
Cultivators, the, description of, 205 
Curia3, the Gallic, 143 

Dagobert, made lung of Austrasia, 
^,270; his mves, 271; his conquests, 
!n 273; his administration of justice, 
£2274; death of, 275 
Decurion, office of, 141; made com- 
pulsory, 142 

Denis, martyrdom of, 172 
Desiderius, marries his daughter to 
Charlemagne, 324; his war against 
Charlemagne, 327-330 
Deutheria, her treatment of her 
daughter, 257 
Dijon, description of, 237 
Diviciacus, his intrigues with Rome, 85 
Dolmens, 18 

Domains, the, description of, 202 
Druids, the, their cult of the mistletoe, 
31; their punishments, 34; their 
practice of human sacrifice, 35 ; their 
oral tradition, 36; ignorant of 
writing, 37 ; as judges, 37, 38 ; their 
power of oxcommimication, 38; 
disappeared with rise of Christianity, 
130 

Drusus, Governor of Gaul, 128 
Dumnorix, revolt of, 97, 98 
Duumvirs, the, 143, 144 

Eloysius, adviser of Dagobert, 274; his 
skill as a goldsmith, 274 
Enamelling, among the Celts, 56 
Eudo, King of France, 41 8 ; his struggles 
against the Normans, 418; death of, 
419 

Franks, the, appearance of, 178; 
installed in Gaul, 212; description 
of, 219 

Fredegonda, marries Chilperic, 262 ; 
death of her sons, 263 ; her crimes, 
263; her hatred of her daugh+ 


264; her benevolence to the poor, 
264; her murder of Praetextatus, 
266 ; death of 268 

Freedmen, the, position of, in Gaul, 207 
French language, the, origin of, 131-133 
French nation, the, composition of, 28 

Galba, proclaimed Emperor, 134 
Gaul, States of, 64 

Gauls, the, description of, 28, 40, 41; 
their contempt of death, 36; tribal 
organisation of, 42 — 45; character 
of, 49, 50; their houses, 60; their 
food, 61; their towns, 61, 62; in- 
vented soap, ■ 62 ; their glasswork, 
63; their agi’icultural implements, 
63; their roads, 64; their coins, 
65; their bread and ale, 65; their 
clothes, 66 ; their love of adornment, 
67 ; tenure of property under, 68 ; 
feudalism under, 69 — 72; their 

primitive method of warfare, 88 — 90 
General Assemblies, the, description 
of, 331-336 
Gergovia, siege of, 110 
Germans, the, description of, 174; 
invasions of, 173; defeated by 
Marius, 176; and Germanicus, 176; 
repulsed by Marcus Amrelius, 177; 
great invasions by, in 175-276, 180; 
defeated by Probus, 181 ; entrusted 
with defence of the Empire, 182; 
settled in Gaul, 184; great invasions 
of, 210 

Gilles, Count, death of, 224 
Gondebaud, defeats Clovis, 238 
Gontran, description of, 258 
Goths, the, settled in Gaul, 214 
Greek, played important part in 
education, 169 

Greeks, the, their admiration of the 
Celts, 28 

Gregory of Tours, compared with 
Ausonius, 193 

Gutratus, death of, 117; meaning of . 
his name, 118 

Hadrian, his admiration of the Gauls, 
136 

Hiatus, the, 12, 13 

Hugh, Abbot, adviser of Loms the 
Stammerer, 411 

Htms, the, description ' , 

■ feated by Aetius, 21' ,'4^ 

^’-^362 
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Iberians, the, 24 

Immunity, tho right of, 287 , strength 
cned royal authority, 293, 294 
Ireuajus, Bishop of Lyons, 170, 
mart;;^om of, 171 
Irene, tho Empress, Charlemagnos 
deference for, 346, her crudty, 363, 
Chariemagno s plan to many, 360 

Judith, wife of Loms tho Pioua, 3S6, 
gives birth to Charles tho Bald, 388, 
attached by her stepsons, 390, 
imprisoned m a convent, 301 
Julian, his residenco m Pans, 165, 
defeat of Alcmanm by, 182, 
Governor of Gaul, 191, defeat of 
Germans by, 191, proclaimed Em 
peror by tho Germans, 211 
Justinian, Ins letter to Theodebert, 
255 

Lake ducUcrs,thc, 14 
Leo III, a suppliant before CliArle 
magno, 364 . tnod by Charlemagne, 
366. proclaims Charlemagne £m 
peror, 365 

Leudes, the, doscnption of, 211 
Ligurians, the. 16, as lake dwellers, 
17, description of, 10. their re 
ligion, 20, practiscHl human sacri 
lice 21, predominant in tho French 
nation, 28 
Limes, the, 180 

Lombonls, Charlemagne s war against 
the, 327-330 

Lorraine, description of, 404 i 

Louis tho German, joins Charles tho I 

T> 1 » onn 


Uuil ui> 

his struggle \«ith the Buthops, 3S4, 
his struggle ivith tho clergy, 3b6, 
divides hts Empire between his sons, 
385, robcUioii of Ikrnard ogamst, 
3b0, marries Judith, 3i>6. was a 
neurasthenic. 3S0, his aba»cuitnt« 
3S7, rebcUioit of his sons aesUut, 
3S0, diAostruus ri-sulU of hw i>arti 
tmns, JeO, in&hcs war on hU aons. 
391, duamied and shut up in a 
momutrrv. ^^2, hu rtmsUUiutnl, 

ijo 


392, his re enthronement, 393. 
barbarian mva»iona under, 393, 
death of, 395 

Louis tho SJugganl, son of Lothar. 
427 

Loms tho Stammerer, accession of, 
403, his death, 412 
Luctcrus, tho lieutenant of rcrcince- 
torix, 106 

Luemus, King of tho Arvemi, 57 
Lyons, foundation of, 127, battle of, 
137, tho martyrs of, 169 

Magdalcnian epoch, the. 9-12, artutic 
achioi'cments of, 0-12 
Magi, the, 39 

Marcus ilurchus, his reign a period of 
docadcnco, 136, persecutes t^e 
Christians, 136, 16S, defeats (be 
Germans, 170 

ifarqmscs, the, duties of, 360 
MamiUcs. foundation of, 51. her 
trade, 53, her fleet, 53, univcrsit) 
of, 159 

Martin, elected Bishop of Tours, 191, 
2S3 

>Diyors of the Palace, the, ongm of ll « 
oificp, 2i>9 276, mo of, 273, 
opMintwl by tho nobles, 273 
Meganlhio agi, the, IS 
Mcgahtbio monuments, lS-21 
Meroveus, garohis name toadyiady, 
221 

Jligrations. Che, 22 
Musi Dooiimci, the, their duties, 3ik 
316 

Montmartre, origin of, 173 
Moustenan epoch, Uie, 7 


Sapolcon, crowns himself, 3u3 
SarMS massacrtsthohranks,2,<7 
\cohUito age, the. 13 
Seustru, orijn of. 263 
Mmes. arenas of, no 
Sonnans the, aipronuiee of, Swj 
enter Paru. 401. Cmi attciait *» 
fcelChtacfit tn (.iaU, ■*i6i 
depri'dattons. 412, bated tv 
BiMi, 413, tlfir nrturn. 4JIJ 

raru.4i6. d««rit tw.aa.4*9i 

esUbluiid In Nt/ffun-i/. 42^ 


r*,»*cy, the. ano-uW-s 
363 


INDEX 


Paris, arenas of, 148; potters of, 150; 
town of, 153 ; the Emperor Julian in, 
155; martyrs of, 172; made the 
capital by Julian, 191; importance 
of, 257 ; siege of, by the Normans, 
414 

Parish, the, description of, 58 
Pavia, siege of, 328-330 
Pepiii de Landen, Mayor of the Palace, 
277 

Pepin d’Heristal, Mayor of the Palace, 
301 ; his power, 302 
Pepin the Hunchback, 325 ; conspiracy 
of, 360 

Pepin the Short, rule of, 312; pro- 
claimed King, 316; consecrated by 
Stephen II, 317; defeats the Lom- 
bards, 320 ; his wars against Waifar, 
322; death of, 337 
Pitres, Edict of, 402, 403 
Procurator, the, his office, 140 

Quiorzy, Edict of, 406 

Paoul, elected King of Prance, 424 
Kemi, the, description of, 58 
Rhetoric, schools of, 158 
Richard lo Justicier, defeats RoUo, 419, 
422; creates Duchy of Burgundy, 
422 

Robert I, elected King of Prance, 424 
Robert the Strong, his rebellion, 402; 
his exploits, 410 ; the ancestor of the 
IHngs of Prance, 411 
RoUo, defeated by Richard le Justicier, 
419 ; baptism of, 420 
Roman citizenship, granted to Gauls, 
133 

Romans, the, short stature of, 28; 
invade Gaul, 76, 77 ; exploitation of 
Gaul by, 78-80 

Rome, captured by the Gauls, 47 
RoncesvaUes, battle of, 355 

Saint Cloud, origin of, 252 
Saint John, Pestival of, 35 
. Saracens, their invasions, 304; defeat 
Crooked-Nosed William, 357 
Saxons, the, wars of Charlemagne 
against, 327, 336-240 ; Charle- 
magne’s savage edict against, 339; 
rebellion of, 361 

Seigneur, the, as head of a small State, 
292; enjoyed right of immunity, 
293 


Senator, the, of the fourth century, 
203 

Septimus Severus; his policy of decen- 
tralisation, 137 

Sequani, the, the Empire of, 57 
Sheriffs, institution of, 351 
Sluggard Kings, the, 276 
Solutrian epoch, the, 9 
Soul, the immortality of, 36 
Stephen II, consecrates Pepin the 
Short, 310; and turns to him for 
help against the Lombards, 318 
Stephen III, opposes plans of Big- 
footed Bertha, 324 
Strasbourg, the oaths of, 398 
Syagi’ius, the kingdom of, 223; his 
restricted authority, 227; defeated 
by Clovis, 228 ; death of, 229 

Theatres, description of, 147 
Theodebert, 250, 251; description of, 
254; his treachery, 255; his death, 
256 

Theodoric or Thierry, son of Clovis, 
description of, 250 

Theodoric the Great, his letter to Clovis, 
233, 234; pleads with Clovis, 240; 
his letter to Gondebaud, 242; his 
letter to the Arlesians, 245; his 
benevolent rule, 246 
Thermae, the, description of, 146 
Tourassian epoch, the, 12 
Towns, description of the Gallic, 143- 
152 

Trees, sacred, 31, 32 
Troglodytes, the, 7-9 

Universities, the Gallic, 156 

Veneti, the, description of, 59 
Vercingetorix, description of, 101 ; his 
difficulties, 102, 103; outbreak of 
his rebellion, 103; his allies, 104; 
his failure in poliorcetics, 108; 
smrender of, 117 
Verdun, partition of, 399 
Vergobret, the, 451 
Vespasian, Gauls peaceful under, 134 
Villa, the Gallo-Roman, 161-164; the 
- Merovingian, 288—293; the Carlo- 
vingian, 347 

Villages, the Gallic, 160; decay of, in 
the seventh centiu'y, 291 
Vindex, insurrection of, 134 
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Waifar, hia struggle against Fepin« 
322 

William, Crooked-Nosed, defeated by 
the Saracens, 357; his yictory in 
Spain, 359 

Wittikind, tho Sason patriot, 327 ; bis 


victory at Sunthal, 333; rcconcilcJ 
to Charlemagne, 339 
Women, in Gaul, 49 

Zocharias, his reply to Pepin the Short, 
315 




